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XX.—BALAUSTION’S ADVENTURE AS AN INTER- 
PRETATION OF THE ALCESTIS OF EURIPIDES 


Balaustion’s Adventure was first published in 1871. 
From that time until the present scholars have differed in 
opinion as to whether the poem misrepresents the A/cestis 
of Euripides, which it aims to interpret, and, if so, to 
what extent. The particular criticisms directed against 
Browning’s interpretation have to do almost exclusively 
with his treatment of the characters of Admetus and 
Heracles. He makes Admetus selfish and cowardly; 
Heracles, essentially noble. Did Euripides think of them 
so? Professor Richard G. Moulton, writing for the 
Browning Society Papers in 1891, took exception to 
Browning’s treatment of Admetus. He called Balaustion’s 
Adventure “a beautiful misrepresentation of the origi- 
nal.” “ Browning,” he said, “has entirely misread and 
misinterpreted Euripides’ play of Alcestis.”1 .. . “ The 
character he has read into the actions of Admetus is op- 
posed to the view of him taken by all the personages of the 


1 Browning Society Papers, Part xt, p. 148, 
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story, gods, heroes, men; is opposed to the author’s own 
intimations through the mouth of the Chorus; is counte- 
nanced only by the one personage whom all the rest in- 
cluding Alcestis hold guilty of the selfishness Browning 
has ascribed to Admetus.” ?_ Verrall criticises Browning’s 
interpretation of Heracles. He insists that the Heracles 
of Euripides is not the godlike helper of mankind which 
Browning ‘would have us believe him to be, but a mere 
“drunken athlete adventurer,” a burlesque figure. 
“ Since,” says he, “ the Heracles of Euripides, as the ex- 
positors agree, is in fact semi-comic and liable to much 
just contempt, Browning simply made another, envelop- 
ing and dressing, literally as well as figuratively, the origi- 
nal in robes, trappings, and appurtenances, material and 
moral, of which in the Greek play there is not the slight- 
est suggestion.” * Sidney Colvin says: “ In taking from 
the most modern-minded of the great Athenian dramatists 
an example of which the qualities are not specifically or 
in the highest sense Hellenic, Mr. Browning has still 
further de-Hellenized it, has made Euripides work from 
the ethical standpoint of a different age, has rewritten the 
play as it might coherently and comprehensively have been 
meant, but as it was not actually meant.”* Professor 
Lawson adds: “ Mr. Browning’s keen, alert critical pow- 
ers have thrown many a brilliant cross-light on this per- 
plexing little drama . . . but it is impossible to accept 
his version of the Greek play as a finality.” ® 

These are typical examples of the criticisms directed 
against Browning’s version and represent fairly well the 
prevailing opinion for twenty-five years after the publi- 


Ibid., p. 166. 

*Verrall, Euripides the Rationalist, p. 16. 
‘Fortn. Rev., p. 490. 

Amer. Journ. of Philol., p. 2065. 
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cation of Balaustion’s Adventure. I wish to show, how- 
ever, that more modern classical scholarship has, in the 
main, justified Browning’s interpretation of Admetus, ~~ 
and that, in the case of Heracles, the facts are more in 
favor of Browning’s interpretation than certain scholars 
are yet ready to admit. The minor modifications which 
the poet has made for artistic purposes do not interfere 
with the essential truth of his interpretation. 

The case of Admetus is now so nearly settled that the 
details of the argument need not be presented here. It 
is enough to quote the conclusions of the scholars. It is 
true that as late as 1894 Way maintained that Admetus 
was a noble character; that he was in the right in respect 
to the motif and incidents of the play; that he reaped the 
reward of a just man.® According to Way’s view, Ad- 
metus was a hospitable man, who embodied for the Greeks 
“the virtues, not only of a modern philanthropist, but 
also of the enlightened diplomatist.”* He could not de 
cline the boon of the gods. That would have been “ not 
false delicacy merely, but impiety.” “ The special pathos 
of the situation,” says Way, “lay in this, that the sacri- 
fice of a young and happy woman was forced upon her by 
the cowardly selfishness, not of her husband. but of a 
miserable old man; that Admetus should not have found 
a substitute at all would have been monstrous. ... All 
the respectable characters of the play have nothing but 
sympathy for him.” * This, as I have said, had been the 
prevailing opinion during the twenty-five years since the 
publication of Balaustion’s Adventure. Scholars like 
Paley, who realized that Admetus was far from perfect, felt 
that his virtue of hospitality redeemed his character and — 


*Way, Euripides in English Verse, 1, p. 421. 
"Way, I, p. 422. * Way, I, p. 423. 
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justified his reward. Indeed, Paley considered the central 
idea of the play to be that “ disinterested hospitality 
never fails of its reward.” ® Since 1894, however, the 
classical scholars have come more and more to interpret 
Euripides otherwise. In the year after Way’s transla- 
tion appeared, Verrall, who objected to Browning’s inter- 
pretation of Heracles, defended the poet’s view of Ad- 
\ metus. He insisted that Euripides’ play makes plain the 
selfishness and cowardice of Admetus.’° Among other 
\things he pointed out that the king himself is aware of 
his own baseness, since he says: 
I shall not bear 
On those companions of my wife to look. 
And, if a foe I have, thus shall he scoff: 
‘Lo there who basely liveth, dared not die, 
But whom he wedded gave, a coward’s ransom, 
And ’scaped from Hades. Count ye him a man? 
He hates his parents, though himself was loth 
To die.’ * 


Verrall goes so far as to insist that Euripides did not 
mean to allow Admetus the virtue of real hospitality, 


. since he makes the Chorus blame him for deceiving his 


friend and causes Heracles himself to upbraid him for his 
unfriendly treatment.'* Mahaffy, though not so extreme 
as Verrall, recognizes the weakness in the character. It 
is, he thinks, with consummate art that Euripides, in this 
far subtler than any of his imitators, has made the hus- 
band a somewhat weak and selfish, though otherwise ami- 
able and hospitable person.'* Ebeling points out the sig- 
nificance of the scene between Pheres and Admetus. If 
Admetus is an idealized character, this scene is totally 


*Note on Alcestis, v. 1147. ™ Way, vv. 952 ff. 
® Verrall, pp. 11 ff. *Verrall, pp. 34, 39, 40. 
Class. Lit., I, Part 0, p. 103. 
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out of place. It could hardly have been introduced just 
to please a contentious and argument-loving audience, 
without regard to the unity of the play. The play pre- 
sents, Ebeling says, “a criticism of the character of the 
traditional Admetus which revealed how base he had been 
in allowing his wife, Alcestis, to die for him.” '* * Euri- 
pides plainly found fault with Admetus’ lack of manli- 
ness and subjected him to severe criticism; but he let © 
Admetus learn a great lesson, which reformed him in the 
end.” !° Earle maintains that the popular character of 
Admetus among the Athenians appears to have been that 
of a typical coward, citing in evidence lines of the familiar 
table-song : 

*Adunrov Adyov, étaipe, Tors ayabors hire 


And Augustus T. Murray supports Earle’s contention by 
quoting Thesmo., 193-97, where Aristophanes in ridicul- 
ing Euripides puts him in the position of Admetus and 
quotes Pheres’ words against him.’* 

Perhaps the most complete summary of the case is that 
of Augustus T. Murray. He thinks the heroic idealiza- 
tion of Admetus misrepresents Euripides for the following 
reasons: 

1. Such an assumption is unnatural. Euripides of- 
fers us in the Taurie Iphigenia a situation that is close- 
ly parallel, and his treatment shows how far he was from 
feeling that it was the duty of a noble youth to allow a 
loving woman to die for him. 

2. The character of Admetus was not thus understood 


Amer. Phil. Assoc. Trans. (1898), pp. 65-6. 

* Ibid., p. 83. 

* Earle, Alcestis, p. xxviii. 

“ Studies in Honor of Basil L. Gildersleeve, p. 333. 
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by that Greek of the Greeks, Aristophanes; but, on the 
contrary, his parodies show that he read it as we do 
(Thesmo., 193-97). 

3. The idealized view seems to be absolutely untenable 
in the face of the scene with Pheres, 

4. A sympathetic study of the earlier scenes of the play 
leads to the same conclusion. Alcestis herself sees through 
Admetus. 

5. Euripides vlainly means us to see a change in Ad- 
metus’ character during the course of the play (vv. 145, 
246 f., 335, 897 ff., 929 ff., 940, 955 ff., 1068).’*§ 

The most recent word upon the subject is by Gilbert 
Murray in the introduction to his poetic translation of 
Alcestis (1915). He agrees exactly with Browning: 

Euripides seems to have taken positive pleasure in Admetus.. . 

“True, Admetus is put to obvious shame, publicly and helplessly. 
The Chorus makes discreet comments upon him. The handmaid is 
outspoken about him. One feels that Alcestis herself, for all her 
tender kindness, has seen through him. Finally, to make things 
quite clear, his old father fights him openly, tells him home-truth 
upon home-truth, tears away all his protective screens, and leaves 
him with his self-respect in tatters. It is a fearful ordeal for Ad- 
metus, and after his first fury, he takes it well ...I think that 
a careful reading of the play will show an almost continuous pro- 
cess of self-discovery and self-judgment in the mind of Admetus. 
He was a man who blinded himself with words and beautiful senti- 
ments; but he was not thick-skinned or thick-witted. He was not 
a brute or a cynic. And I think he did learn his lesson—not com- 
pletely and forever, but as well as most of us learn such lessons. 


Unquestionably modern scholarship supports Brown- 
ing’s interpretation of Admetus as essentially correct. 
That does not mean, however, that Browning took no 
liberties with Euripides’ version to suit his own artistic 
purposes. Euripides makes the Chorus speak in sympathy 


* Ibid., pp. 333 ff. 
* Gilbert Murray, Alcestis, p. xii. 
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and praise for Admetus throughout the play, and empha- 
sizes the virtue of hospitality, which he embodies. Brown- 
ing, however, in order to bring out more clearly the base- 
ness of Admetus and his subsequent repentance, condenses 
and sometimes ignores the expression of sympathy and 
praise on the part of the Chorus, and, without eliminating i 
the hospitality motif, makes it less prominent. A care- i 
ful comparison of Browning’s text with the original makes 
clear his method. I cite examples. 


1. Vv. 142-46: 
@c. Kai eitreiv Kai Oavodcar coi. 
Xo. Kai was av KatOava te Kai 
Ge. 75n Kal Wuyoppayei. 
Xo. olas olos dv duapraves. 
@e. 708’ olde dv 
Hand. She liveth, and is dead; both may’st thou say. 


Cho. Ay so? how should the same be dead and alive? 
| Hand. Even now she droopeth, gasping out her life. 


Cho. Noble and stricken—how noble she thou losest. 
Hand. His depth of loss he knows not ere it come. (Way) 


. “Call her dead, call her living, each style serves,” 
| The matron said, “ though grave-ward bowed, she breathed; 
| Nor knew her husband what the misery meant 

Before he felt it: hope of life was none.” (Browning) 


Browning condenses the dialogue and quietly omits 
line 145, which is a clear expression of sympathy and 
respect for Admetus. 


| 2. Vv. 226-30: 


“Huy. watrai ded, rarai ped im iw. 
| ® trai Dépnros, ol’ érpa- 
Eao Sdpaptos cas otepess. 
‘Huy. dp’ xai ohayas tdde, 
kai wréov  Bpoyw Sépnv 
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Cho. 6. Woe’s me! woe’s me!—let the woe-dirge ring! 
Ah, scion of Pheres, alas for thy lot, for love’s long sever- 
ance. 


Cho. 7. For such things on his sword might a man not fall, 
Or knit up his throat in the noose ‘twixt the heaven and 
the earth that quivereth. (Way) 


So the song dwindled to a mere moan, 
How dear the wife, and what her husband’s woe. (Browning) 


Again the expression of sympathy is in part suppressed. 
3. Vv. 369-70: 
Xo. Kat pay eyo oor ws hiros Piro 
AuTpov suvoicw THade + Kai yap akia. 


Cho. Yea, I withal will mourn, as friend with friend, 
With thee for this thy wife, for she is worthy. (Way) 


Browning omits this passage entirely. 


4. Vy. 861-935: 

These lines of lamentation interpersed with sympathetic 
remarks by the Chorus are reduced about one-half by 
Browning and much of what is left is quoted indirectly. 


5. Vv. 601-4: 
TO yap evryeves exhepetar aida. 
év tois ayaboian Evertiv codpiac. dyapuat 
mpos & eua Oapoos 
bata Kedva 


For to honour’s heights are the high-born lifted, 
And the good are with truest wisdom gifted; 

And there broods on my heart bright trust unwaning 
That the god-reverer shall yet be blest. (Way) 


The best men ever prove the wisest too; 
Something instinctive guides them still aright. 
And on each soul this boldness settled now, 
That one, who reverenced the Gods so much, 
Would prosper yet: (or—I could wish it ran— 
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Who venerate the Gods i’ the main will still 
Practice things honest though obscure to judge). { 
(Browning; 
These lines at the end of a passage in praise of the hos- H 
pitality of Admetus seem to imply that his future good 5 
fortune is a recompense for his behavior as a host. Brown- i 
ing suggests a different sentiment and perhaps the Greek A 
will bear Browning’s interpretation. At any rate Blake- 
ney, in his edition of Alcestis, affirms that «edva mpdfev 
involves a double reference in Greek—* to fare well” 
and ‘“ to do well.” 2° Browning gives the further impres- 
sion that the new optimism of the Chorus comes not be- 
cause they think the virtue of Admetus will be rewarded, 
but because they have caught “ contagion from the mag 
nanimity ” of Heracles. 


Admetos’ private grief 
Shrank to a somewhat pettier obstacle 
I’ the way o’ the world; they saw good days had been, 
And good days, peradventure, still might be.* 


6. Vv. 840-2: 
Sei yap we Oavodcay apriws 
yuvaira Keis Tovd’ adbis 
. For I must save this woman newly dead, 


And set Alcestis in this house again, 
And render to Admetus*good for good. (Way) 


For that son must save now 
The just-dead lady: ay, establish here 
I’ the house again Alkestis, bring about 
Comfort and succor to Admetus so! (Browning) 


Way’s translation implies the idea of compensation: 


Note to vv. 604-5. 
** Balaustion’s Adventure, VV. 1251-4. 
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Browning avoids that interpretation. The Greek does not 
necessarily convey the idea of compensation. 

By such slight condensations and changes Browning has, 
perhaps, made his treatment of Admetus less sympathetic 
than Euripides intended, especially in the early part; 
whereas he always emphasizes the weakness and selfishness 
of the man. The Athenian audience would have more re- 
spect for Admetus than modern readers of Balaustion’s 
Adventure have, but Browning has not transformed the 
character nor essentially misrepresented it. 

The case of Heracles is not so simple. Scholars have 
seen in the Heracles of the Alcestis everything from the 
burlesque figure of the satyr-plays to the wonder-working 
demi-god of epic tradition. And the difference of opinion 
still exists. Many still think that Browning took un- 
warranted liberties with the Greek play, transforming the 
character of Heracles by reading into it much that is not 
suggested by Euripides. It will not suffice, therefore, as 
it does in the case of Admetus, to quote the conclusions 
of the scholars. We must go into the details of the argu- 
ment. 

The best approach to the subject is through the original 
material upon which Euripides worked. Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, who has studied elaborately the legends of 
Alcestis and Heracles, reproduces as follows the old epic 
traditions that made up the Alcestis story: 

In seiner pflege wuchs der sohn der Koronis, Asklepios, auf, lernte 
die kriifte der wurzeln des waldes, alle die linden sifte der kriuter 
und manchen heilkriiftigen zauberspruch. So wird er erwachsen ein 
helfender arzt, vielen zum segen, die siech waren von wunden und 
krankheit. Aber seine kunst verfiihrte ihn, die schranken der mensch- 
heit zu durchbrechen, er erweckte gestorbene. Dafiir zerschmetterte 
ihn Zeus mit dem donnerkeil, und dem tode verfiel, der des todes 
rechte gekiirzt hatte. Wieder brauste der jiihe zorn des Apollon 


auf, der den sohn an seiner eigenen lieblingsstiitte, in Delphi, er- 
schlagen sah. Ohnmiichtig wider den himmlischen vater, traf er 
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dessen schuldlose diener, die schmiede des donnerkeiles. Aber die 
ewigen weltgesetze sind nicht nur grausam, sie sind auch gerecht, 
und blutschuld muss auch ein gott siihnen wie die menschen. Wol 
wendete Letos fiirbitte die verstossung in den Tartaros von Apollons 
haupte, aber aus dem himmel ward er verstossen und musste ein 
grosses jahr knechtesdienste bei einem sterblichen tun. So kam er 
zu Admetos von Pherai und weidete ihm seine herden, am ufer des 
boebeischen sees, da wo er einst Koronis fand, Koronis begrub. Ad- 
metos war ein milder herr, und des gittlichen hirten gnade liess die 
herden wunderbar gedeihen. Er spannte auch die wilden tiere des 
Pelionwaldes unter Admetos’ joch, als dieser sich die braut aus dem 
nahen Iolkos holte, die ihr vater nur dem freier zu geben gelobt 
hatte, der mit solchem gespanne kiime. Wieder ertinten hochzeits- 
lieder tiber dem boebeischen see, und Phoibos, der den Ischys er- 
schlagen, stand segnend dem Admetos zur seite. Und doch wandelte 
sich der segen in fluch. Die grimme herrin von Pherai (Sp.uw) welche 
Koronis titete, sandte dem Admetos ein griissliches zeichen ihres 
grolles, weil er ihr zu opfern vergessen hatte. Ein kniiuel schlangen 
fand er im brautgemache. Apollon deutete den willen der schwester: 
sie forderte des briiutigams leben, und nur zur annahme eines er- 
satzes vermochten sie die bitten des bruders zu bestimmen. Aber 
wo diesen ersatz finden? Als der entscheidende tag herankam, da 
versagten sich vater und mutter, auf der schwelle des grabes; nur 
Alkestis, die bliihende gattin, gab fiir Admetos ihr junges leben hin. 
So hatte sich das schlangenzeichen im brautgemache doch erfiillt. Und 
wieder ward ein bliihendes, plétzlich aus dem leben lieber hoffnungen 
dahingerafftes weib zu grabe getragen, wieder ein opfer der Artemis. 
Die grausamkeit der gottheit ist nicht ewig. Als zauberkunst den 
bann des todes brechen wollte, schritt Zeus selbst ein: als die gatten- 
liebe sich selbst dahingibt, demiitigen sinnes der gewalt der gittin 
sich beugend, da schreitet die gittliche gnade ein. Die herrin des 
totenreiches (auch eine oder vielmehr wieder die 
sandte Alkestis wieder zum lichte empor. Apollon ist gereinigt, 
Artemis ist verséhnt, gesegnet von allen menschen leben Admetos und 
Alkestis in gliick und frieden, und in dem geschlechte von helden das 
ihnen entstammt, lebt der gittliche segen fort bis auf diesen tag.” 


This account contains no comic or burlesque elements 
and Heracles does not appear at all. Comic elements, 
however, were introduced before Euripides treated the 
subject. Aeschylus in Humenides, 723 f., refers to the 


* Philologische Untersuchungen, Ix, pp. 70 ff. 
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story that the escape of Admetus from death by the sub- 
stitution of another victim had been secured by Apollo 
from the Fates by cajoling them after he had succeeded in 
making them drunk.** There was also a more or less 
comic, perhaps burlesque play on the story of Alcestis by 
Phrynichus. The play is lost, but Euripides borrowed 
from it, among other things, the figure of Thanatus, if 
we are to believe the note which Servius made on Aeneid, 
iv, 694: “ Alii dieunt Euripidem Orcum in scenam in- 
ducere, gladium ferentem, quo crinem Alcesti abscindat, 
Euripidem hoe a Phrynicho antiquo mutuatum.” 74 Pre- 
sumably, too, Heracles was there to fight with Thanatus, 
though we cannot be entirely sure. Wilamowitz so af- 
firms: “‘ Thanatos in euripideischem costiim und sein 
ringkampf mit Heracles sind fur Phrynichus direct be- 
zeugt, die trunkenheit der moiren indirect durch Aisch. 
Eum. 723.” *° Unfortunately, however, Wilamowitz does 
not give the direct evidence, and Bergk affirms that the 
Heracles episode was the invention of Euripides.2° Ebe- 
ling argues at length to the same effect.** Still, Gilbert 
Murray, writing in 1915, is of the opinion that Heracles 
was a character in Phrynichus’ play.** But whether he 
appeared in Phrynichus or not, he certainly had for the 
Athenians a burlesque and satyric as well as an heroic 
aspect. Before Euripides wrote the Alcestis the tragic 
character of Heracles had not been developed. He had 
found a place in epic and lyric poetry, and occasional ref- 


* Browning has treated this phase of the subject in the introduc- 
tion to Parleyings with Men of Importance in their Day. 

* Cited by Weil in Alceste, p. 5. 

* Philologische Untersuchungen, IX, p. 66, note. 

* Bergk, Griech. Lit.-Gesch., 11, p. 498. 

Amer. Phil. Assoc. Trans. (1898), pp. 65 ff. See also Weil, 
Alceste, p. 5. 

* Murray, Alcestis, p. X. 
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erences to his heroic deeds occur in early tragedies. In 
the Prometheus of Aeschylus he appears in person to free 
the hero; but tragedians seem never to have treated him 
for his own sake. He was, however, a familiar figure in 
satyr-plays and in comedy. Originally, he was a Dorian 
hero, who became the reputed ancestor of the royal house 
of Sparta. He appears only as a stranger in the group of 
Homeric heroes. He embodied the two ideas of physical 
strength and the full enjoyment of life. He lacked the 
intellectual graces so loved by the Athenians. It was, per- 
haps, natural for the Athenians to consider him at times 
stupid, gluttonous, a drunken reveller. Indeed, as we 
shall presently see, they had the clue for such a treatment 
from the Dorians themselves. At any rate, Heracles be- 
came a comic or grotesque figure in prose tales, in satyr- 
plays, and in comedy. In this matter no one has disputed 
the conclusions of Wilamowitz: ‘In Ionien stand man 
dem ganzen dorischen wesen so fern, dass man die Hera- 
klessage einfach als einen priichtigen erzihlungsstoff 
hinnahm und sich an ihr belustigte. ... Dass er... 
gleichzeitig in Athen auf der biihne ernsthaft gar nicht 
darstellbar ist, ist eine eben so merkwiirdige wie augenfal- 
lige tatsache.” And again: Die Heraklessage fiillt 
fiir das ernsthafte drama aus. Das ist um so bemerkens- 
werter, als das satyrspiel dew dorischen helden zum 
gegendstande seiner burlesken spisse nimmt.” *° “ Fanden 
sie (die Athener) nun den dorischen helden, gerade in der 
zeit, wo der stammesgegensatz sich verschirfte, bei seinen 
landsleuten zu einer burlesken figur degradiert.” *' He 
further affirms: ‘“ Dass wir aber nicht etwa dessen geist- 
und gemiit- und humorvolles drama auf Hesiods anregung 


Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Euripides’ Herakles, pp. 97-8. 
Ibid., p. 98. Tbid., p. 100. 
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zuriickfiihren diirfen, lehrt am besten der gegensatz der 
stimmung. Die betrunkenen Moiren, der betrunkene 
Herakles, der plumpe Thanatos gehéren in eine andere 
sphaere als Koronis, Asklepios und die fiirbitte der Leto; 
das sind dramatisch, nicht epischstofflich wirksame motive, 
die Euripides von Phrynichos, aus dem burlesken drama, 
aufgenommen hat.” #? Jebb points out that Aristophanes 
(Pax, 741 ff.) speaks of Heracles as having become a stock 
character in Attic comedy, and claims credit for having 
discarded him.** “ Several comedies on Heracles,” says 
Jebb, “are known by their titles or by fragments. He 
was also a frequent figure in satyr drama. Sophocles 
wrote Heracles ad Taenarum, a satyr-play on the descent 
into Hades. Ion of Chios and Achaeus wrote each a 
satyr-play called Omphale, depicting Heracles in servitude 
to the Lydian task-mistress. In Ion’s piece, he performed 
prodigies with a ‘triple row of teeth,’ devouring not 
merely the flesh prepared for a burnt offering but the 
wood and coals on which it was being roasted.” He was 
commonly represented as a voracious glutton. 

For if you were to see him eat, you would 

Be frighten’d e’en to death; his jaws do creak, 

His throat with long deep-sounding thunder rolls, 


His large teeth rattle, and his dog-teeth crash, 
His nostrils hiss, his ears with hunger tremble.” 


There seems to be no doubt that Heracles, considered 
dramatically, came into the hands of Euripides as a bur- 
lesque, satyric figure; and to this must be added the fur- 
ther fact that Euripides’ Alcestis was performed as the 
fourth play in a tetralogy, a place usually taken by a 


* Philol. Untersuchungen, Ix, p. 66. 

* Jebb, The Trachiniae of Sophocles, Intro., p. xxi. 

™* Athenaeus, Deipnosophists (tr. by C. D. Young), um, p. 648, 
(Book x). 
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satyr-play. It is natural, therefore, that many scholars 
should see in the Heracles of Euripides the typical 
voracious, drunken, burlesque satyr-figure. But caution 
is necessary here. In the study of sources, we must not 
forget that to great artists origins furnish a point of de- 
parture rather than a point of arrival. Scholars seem to 
have forgotten this in the case of Euripides. Yet it was 
never his method to leave characters just as he found them. 
He often changed them into something very different 
from the originals. Indeed, he is universally recognized 
as the great humanizer of stock characters among the 
Greeks. He did just this with Heracles: he humanized 
him. And in doing so he lifted him almost entirely out 
of the burlesque. An unprejudiced reading of the play 
substantiates this. Moreover, his entire treatment of the 
Heracles myth in other plays confirms it. To be sure, 
the Heracles of the Alcestis is dull: Ulysses would never 
have been so imposed upon by Admetus. He may also be 
lacking at times in delicacy and tact. He is, nevertheless, 
an essentially noble character. On his first appearance, 
he is a little abrupt and breezy, but by no means a clown. 
Gilbert Murray recognizes this when he offers us the fol- 
lowing stage direction upon the first appearance of 
Heracles: ‘ As the song ceases there enters a stranger, 
walking strongly, but travel-stained, dusty, and tired. The 
lion-skin and club show him to be Heracles.” ** When 
interrogated by the Chorus, he says: 

Thou say’st: such toil my fate imposeth still, 

Harsh evermore, uphillward straining aye, 

If I must still in battle close with sons 

Gotten of Ares; with Lykaon first, 


And Kyknus then: and lo, I come to grapple— 
The third strife this—with yon steeds and their lord. 


* Murray, Alcestis, p. 27. 
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But never man shall see Alkmene’s child 
Quailing before the hand of any foe.” 


This is unquestionably-the world-weary hero, who toils 
for the good of humanity, the Heracles of the old heroic 
tradition. Lawton says of the passage: “ Heracles’ words 
sound quite like a sigh of repining over his hard earthly lot 
and may remind us how thoroughly human a figure he is in 
this drama.” 

Presently, when Heracles sees Admetus in mourning, 
he has enough fine feeling to decide to seek hospitality 
elsewhere, and remains in the house only on the earnest 
solicitation of his host, who assures him that no person of 
consequence in the household is dead. To be sure, he 
carouses in the guest-chamber. He is not satisfied with 
what is set before him, but calls for what he desiivs. He 
binds his head with myrtle, drinks deeply, and sings dis- 
cordantly. He advises the servant to get what fun he 
ean out of life and commends him to the worship of the 
goddess of love. And all this is in sharp contrast to the 
lamentations going on at the same time over the death 
of Alcestis. But at the worst this Heracles is very mild 
compared with the drunken athlete adventurer of the 
satyr-plays, devouring with triple rows of teeth both the 
burnt offering and the coals on which it was being roast- 
ed, clashing his jaws, gnashing his grinders, snorting 
through his nostrils, and sending blasts of wind roaring 
through his gullet. Moreover, his revelling is done in igno- 
rance, and Euripides takes care to have it done off the 
stage. Even the account of it is put into the mouth of a 
servant who misunderstands the hero, and whose words 
will, therefore, not be taken by the audience at full value. 


* Way, Alcestis, vv. 499 ff. 
* Amer. Jour. of Philol., xvi, p. 52. 
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As soon as Heracles understands the truth, he is at once 
serious, even mortified at the position in which he has 
inadvertently been placed and bursts out with the follow- 
ing fine words: 


O much enduring heart and soul of mine 

Now show what son the Lady of Tiryns bare, 
Elektryon’s child Alkmene, unto Zeus. 

For I must save the woman newly dead, 

And set Alcestis in this house again, 

And render to Admetus good for good. 

I go. The sable-vestured King of Corpses, 
Death, will I watch for, and shall find, I trow, 
Drinking the death-draught hard beside the tomb. 
And if I lie in wait, and dart from ambush, 

And seize, and with my arms’ coil compass him, 
None is there shall deliver from mine hands 

His straining sides, or e’er he yield his prey. 
Yea, though I miss the quarry, and he come not 
Unto the blood-clot, to the sunless homes 

Down will I fare to Kore and her King, 

And make demand. I doubt not I shall lead 
Alcestis up, and give to my host’s hands, 

Who to his halls received, nor drave me thence, 
Albeit smitten with affliction sore, 

But hid it, like a prince, respecting me. 

Who is more guest-fain of Thessalians? 

Who in all Hellas?—O he shall not say 

That one so princely showed a base man kindness.” 


This is certainly not burlesque, and the dramatic effect 
of the scene as a whole is hardly comic. Patin, following 
Villemain, aptly compares the situation with the scene 
in Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, when the musicians, 
brought by Paris to play at the wedding, sound their light 
music and afterwards jest with Peter, though Juliet lies 
dead in a neighboring room.*® In the final situation, also, 
when Heracles returns with Alcestis, the tone of the scene 


Vy. 837-860. 
* Patin, Etudes sur les tragiques grecs, I, p. 216. 
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is not the tone of burlesque. It is rather the tone we find 
in Shakespeare’s Winter's Tale, when Hermione is re- 
siored to Leontes, 

But, we are told, the audience must have had in mind 
the satyr-like Heracles. Perhaps so, but they might equal- 
ly well have had in mind the heroic Heracles of epic tra- 
dition. When he appeared in the Prometheus of Aeschy- 
lus, he could hardly have been taken as a comic figure. But 
even the satyr Heracles as a resurrection hero would not 
come with any shock of surprise to the Athenian audience. 
Gilbert Murray pertinently says: ‘To understand Hera- 
cles in this scene, one must first remember the traditional 
connection of Satyrs (and therefore of Satyric heroes) 
with the reawakening of the dead Earth in spring and the 
return of human souls to their tribe. Dionysus was, of 
all the various Kouroi, the one most widely connected with 
resurrection ideas, and the Satyrs are his attendant de- 
mons, who dance magic dances at the return to life of 
Semele and Persephone. Heracles himself, in certain of 
his ritual aspects, has similar functions. See J. E. Har- 
rison, Themis, pp. 425 f., 365 ff., or my Four Stages of 
Greek Religion, pp. 46f. This tradition explains, to 
start with, what Heracles—and this particular sort of 
revelling Heracles—has to do in a resurrection scene.” *° 

Finally it is hard to find any artistic unity and harmony 
in the play considered as a whole, unless Heracles is a 
prevailingly heroic character. John Jay Chapman thinks 
of the play as delightful comedy throughout,*' but his in- 
terpretation is more ingenious than convincing. Verrall 
considers the play a thoroughgoing rationalistic criticism 
of the old legends, Euripides not intending us to believe, 


“ Murray, Alcestis, Note to vv. 1008 ff. 
“ Chapman, Greek Studies, 
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even dramatically, in the rescue of Alcestis from Death. 
She was, he thinks, the victim of some kind of nervous 
catalepsy and came to herself just as Heracles arrived at 
the tomb.*? But, so far as I know, Verrall is alone in 
this belief. If the play is to be taken seriously at all, and 
as something more than a rationalistic argument, Heracles 
must be thought of as performing an heroic réle by reseu- 
ing Alcestis from Death and rewarding the hospitality of 
Admetus. Only enough of the burlesque Heracles is re- 
tained to make the character acceptable to the Athenian 
audience, and to furnish the dramatic contrasts. Of 
course, Euripides did not actually believe the resurrection 
of Alcestis an historic fact. But we constantly accept as 
true for the purposes of the drama what we do not accept 
as true in fact. Surely we ought to give Euripides credit 
for intending the only thing which makes his play a great 
piece of dramatic art. 

I have stated that scholars have taken more pains to 
point out the burlesque origins of the dramatic Heracles 
than to emphasize his heroic role in Euripides’ play, but 
I do not wish to imply that his heroic character has been 
entirely ignored. Paley said long ago: “ The character 
of Heracles . . . was designed to give a certain spirit 
and energy to the somewhat tame action of the play .. . 
and there is no reason why we should be displeased at the 
part taken by the honest hero. He personifies the bon- 
vivant, the cheerful, benevolent, disinterested friend of 
mankind. We are touched at this distress when he finds 
that he has unconsciously misbehaved in a house of mourn- 
ing; and we are delighted at the generous and unexpect- 
ed amends he makes by restoring Alcestis from the 
grave.” #3 “The dignity of the language, too, which is 


“ Verrall, Euripides the Rationalist, pp. 106 ff. 
* Paley, Euripides, 1, p. 240. 
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purely tragic, should lead us to doubt whether the poet 
really intended to associate the idea of the ludicrous with 
the account of Heracles’ doings and sayings over the fes- 
tive board.” ** Earle, in his edition of the play, says: 
“ Heracles is the type of the higher animal nature, not — 
over-fine, but, on the other hand, without a grain of mean- 
ness or pettiness in his composition.” *® Jerram writes: 
“In this play Heracles appears to great advantage in 
comparison with his true satyric character.” *® W. L. 
Hadley, in summarizing the play, remarks, “ The servant 
is followed by the boisterous demi-god himself, merry in- 
deed, but not in the intoxicated state the mortified hench- 
man would have us believe.” 47 Way calls him “ the in- 
carnation of manliness and high courage.” *® And Gilbert 
Murray, though he speaks of the heroic words of Heracles 
quoted above as “a fine speech, leaving one in doubt 
whether it is the outburst of a real hero or the vaporing 
of a half-drunken man,” *® also speaks of him as “ half- 
way on his road from the roaring reveler of the satyr- 
play to the suffering and erring deliverer of tragedy.” °° 

These remarks, however, are largely incidental admis- 
sions of latent nobility. The point I have tried to make 
is that Heracles is more than half-way on his heroic road. 
Euripides consciously eliminated from the play, as far as 
‘practicable considering its position in the tetralogy, the 
burlesque elements in Heracles’ character, and emphasized 
his old heroic qualities as helper and rewarder of mankind, 


“ Ibid., p. xiv. 

* Earle, Euripides’ Alcestis (1894), p. xxv. 

“ Jerram, Euripides’ Alcestis (1895), p. xvii. 

“ Hadley, The Alcestis of Huripides (1896), p. xviii. 
“Way, Euripides in English Verse, 1, p. 423. 
“Murray, Alcestis, p. 78 (note to vv. 837 ff.). 

© Ibid., p. xiv. 
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thus presenting him in a distinctly heroic role. Brown- 
ing’s interpretation is, therefore, essentially correct.®? 

But again the caution is necessary that origins furnish 
to genius a point of departure rather than a point of ar- 
rival. Browning never left anything just as he found it. 
He delighted to range through literature and history, to 
seize upon some individual, historical or fictitious, and to 
represent the essential truth as to character and situation, 
at the same time modifying both character and situation 
to suit his own artistic aims. The character of Heracles 
is no exception. According to Browning, Heracles is 
moved to action not so much by the wish to reward Ad- 


metus for his hospitality as by his desire to help a friend. ' 


He is the spirit, not of compensation, but of self-sacrifice. 
He is the heroic helper of mankind, willing to risk his 
life, if need be, in the service of others, not merely a man 
who is willing to pay for a good meal. Both motives are 
in the Greek play, but there is doubt as to which is the 
prevailing one.5? Browning, however, has left us no doubt 


= Since the writing of this paper, J. A. K. Thomson’s The Greek 
Tradition has come to my notice. In the chapter entitled “ Alcestis 
and her Hero,” he says: “ What Euripides does is to soften down 
the grotesque elements of the story until we just feel that they are 
there, lurking possibilities of laughter, giving a faintly ironic but 
extraordinarily human quality to the pathos of the central situation ” 
(p. 135) .. . “ The drunkenness of Heracles is a very mild affair 
. . » Heracles is a very attractive character. He is a big jovial 
man, with a great deal of good sense and kindly feeling under that 
rough lion-skin of his. He is that at all times; but he is something 
more. One of the finest things in the play is the revelation, at the 
call of an extreme danger, of the heroic strain in this unassuming 
son of the god. We are made to feel that the roistering mood of 
the feast was but the mask of a more permanent mood, a kind and 
cheerful stoicism, accepting, though fully conscious, the burden of 
its duty” (p. 138). . . “ Euripides has made us accept that trans- 
figuration as natural, inevitable. This is great art” (p. 139). 

"Verrall’s contention, already alluded to, that Euripides did not 
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in the matter. He clearly makes light of the hospitality 
motif and emphasizes the self-sacrificing spirit of Herac- 
les. He does this not merely by taking advantage of every 
interpretation of the text favorable to this idea, as we have 
already seen, but goes out of his way to shower noble 
epithets upon the hero, which do not appear in the play. 
For example: 
The irresistible and wholesome heart 
O’ the hero—more than all the mightiness 
At labor in the limbs that, for man’s sake, 
Labored and meant to labor their life long.” 
Heracles, who held his life 
Out on his hand, for any man to take.™ 
Glad to give 
Poor flesh and blood their respite and relief 
In the interval ’twixt fight and fight again— 
All for the world’s sake.* 
The magnanimity 
0’ the man whose life lay on his hand so light, 
As up he stept, pursuing duty still.” 
Out from the labor into the repose 
Ere out again and over head and ears 
I’ the heart of labor, all for love for man.” 
All cares and pains took wing and flew 
Leaving the hero ready to begin 
And help mankind.* 
This great benevolence.” 
Gladness be with thee, Helper of our world.” 


. rage to suffer for mankind.” 


Browning’s purpose in thus emphasizing the motive of 
self-sacrifice and subordinating the motive of reward for 


make Admetus truly hospitable and that Heracles upbraided him 
to the last with his unfriendly behavior, is left doubtful by a careful 
reading of the play. 

1055 ff. “Vv. 1246 ff. 

“Vv. 1076 ff. "Vv. 1724 ff. ah 

Vv. 1216 ff. "Vv. 1765 ff. 1921. 
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hospitality is not far to seek. He thought in this way to 
give a finer unity to his poem. The Greek play has a 
double interest, interest in the virtue of self-sacritice and 
interest in the virtue of hospitality. To be sure the two 
parts of the play are united by Admetus, the pivotal char- 
acter, since his selfishness leads to the self-sacrifice of A]- 
cestis and his hospitality leads to her restoration by Hera- 
cles. Still, with the double motive the total impression 
of the play is two-fold and disturbing. Browning has 
made self-sacrifice the ruling motive throughout; self- 
sacrifice for the sake of family ties on the part of Alcestis, 
self-sacrifice for the sake of humanity on the part of Hera- 
cles. At the same time the character interest of the play 
is centralized in a single group contrast, the selfishness and 
egotism of Admetus being in contrast on the one hand with 
the self-sacrifice of Alcestis and on the other with the self- 
forgetfulness of Heracles. 

Perhaps the Athenian audience saw in the Alcestis more 
glorification of the virtue of hospitality—one of the chief 
virtues of the Greeks—than the modern reader sees in 
Balaustion’s Adventure. Also, the Greek may have con- 
nected Heracles more distinctly with the satyr-traditions 
than modern readers of Browning do. But this, I submit, 
is quite as much a difference in what the Greek and the 
Englishman read into a production as a difference in what 
the author has put there. Browning neither misread nor 
misinterpreted his original. Admetus is still hospitable 
and rises to moral dignity through his repentance. Hera- 
cles still has traces of his comic origin. He is neither 
grotesque nor coarse, but he is always merry and light- 
hearted. Browning has even eliminated largely the world- 
weariness which, we have seen, Euripides emphasized at 
the hero’s introduction. Browning just thought he saw a 
weakness in the double motive of the play and sought to 
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better it without doing violence to Euripides’ fundamental 
conception. 

But the last word has not yet been said. Even though 
Browning did not change the fundamental conception of 
Euripides, Balaustion’s Adventure is nevertheless not a 
Greek poem; it belongs distinctly to nineteenth-century 
Fngland. Ard how so? Not because Browning did vio- 
lence to the Greek play itself, but because he put it into 
a romantic setting, which makes the final and total impres- 
sion distinctly modern. Here is where Browning’s cre- 


ative power appears. 
The suggestion for the romantic setting came from a 


passage in Plutarch’s Life of Nicias, which tells of the 
popularity of Euripides among the Sicilians: 


Some (Athenians) there were who owed their preservation to 
Euripides. Of all the Grecians, his was the muse whom the Sicilians 
were most in love with. From every stranger that landed in their 
island, they gleaned every small specimen or portion of his work, 
and communicated it with pleasure to each other. It is said that, 
on this occasion, a number of Athenians, upon their return home 
(from the expedition against Syracuse) went to Euripides and 
thanked him in the most respectful manner for their obligations 
to his pen; some having been enfranchised for teaching their masters 
what they remembered of his poems, and others having got refresh- 
ment when they were wandering about, after the battle, for singing 
a few of his verses. Nor is this to be wondered at, since they tell 
us that when a ship from Caunus, which happened to be pursued by 
pirates, was going to take shelter in one of their ports, the Sicilians 
at first refused to admit her; upon asking the crew whether they 
knew any of the verses of Euripides, and being answered in the 
affirmative, they received both them and their vessel.” 


Browning has enlarged this into a brilliant description 
of the Greek world in the fifth century—the enmity of 
Athens and Sparta, the ill-fated expedition against Syra- 
cuse, the fame of Euripides, his character and life—and 


® Plutarch’s Lives (ed. by Langhorn, 1860), m1, p. 36. 
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has put the entire account into the mouth of a young girl, " 
Balaustion, who is imagined as being in the boat pursued : 
by the pirates. In telling to some companions how she 
gave to the Syracusans an interpretative recital of the 
play, she surrounds it with an atmosphere of sentiment 
which is Victorian English rather than classic Greek. She 
loves the play. It is to her that “ strangest, saddest, sweet- 
est song,” by which she saved her life und won a husbana. 
“ But hear the play itself,” she says: 
Tis the poet speaks; 

But if I, too, should try and speak at times, 

Leading my love to where your love, perchance, 

Climbed earlier, found a nest before you knew— 

Why, bear with the poor climber, for love’s sake; 

Look at Bacchion’s beauty opposite, 

The temple with the pillars at the porch! 

See you not something besides masonry? 

What if my words wind in and out the stone 

As yonder ivy, the God’s parasite? 

Though they leap all the way the pillar leads, 

Festoon about the marble, foot to frieze, 

And serpentiningly enrich the roof, 

Toy with some few bees and a bird or two,— 

What then? The column holds the cornice up.” 


Exactly. Balaustion’s Adventure is a genuine Greek 
building covered with romantic ivy. 

After the recital of the play, however, Balaustion goes 
further; she adds a new and modern interpretation of the 
story. Admetus is not the weak and selfish king that 
Euripides pictured, but a hero-king throughout. The 
music that Apollo made as he tended the flocks and herds 
had wrought melodious wisdom into the heart of Admetus 
till he vowed to rule— 


solely for his people’s sake 
Subduing to such end each lust and greed.“ 


Vv. 343 ff. “Vv. 2451-2. 
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When, his work not half accomplished, he is condemned to 
die, he thus laments: 


O prodigality of life, blind waste 

I’ the world, of power profuse without the will 
To make life do its work, deserve its day! 

My ancestors pursued their pleasure, poured 

The blood o’ the people out in idle war, 

Or took occasion of some weary peace . 

To bid men dig down deep or build up high, 
Spend bone and marrow that the king might feast 
Entrenched and buttressed from the vulgar gaze. 
Yet they all lived, nay, lingered to old age: 

As though Zeus loved that they should laugh to scorn 
The vanity of seeking other ends 

In rule than just the rulers’ pastime. They 

Lived; I must die.* 


Then Alcestis tells him she has already arranged to die 
for him, that he may pursue to the end his great work. 
With romantic fervor quite unlike the Alcestis of Euri- 
pides, who never indulges in romantic love, she says: 


So was the pact concluded that I die, 

And thou live on, live for thyself, for me, 

For all the world. Embrace and bid me hail, 
Husband, because I have the victory— 

Am heart, soul, head to foot, one happiness.” 


And when he refuses to accept her sacrifice, she continues: 


O thou Admetus, must the pile 
Of truth on truth, which needs but one truth more 
To tower up in completeness, trophy-like, 
Emprise of man, and triumph of the werld, 
Must it go over to the ground again 
Because of some faint heart or faltering hand 
Which we, that breathless world about the base, 
Trusted should carry safe to altitude, 
‘Superimpose o’ the summit, our supreme 
Achievement, our victorious coping-stone? 


Vv. 1476-89. “Vv. 2544-48. 
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Shall thine, Beloved, prove the hand and heart 
That fail again, flinch backward at the truth 
Would cap and crown the structure this last time— 
Precipitate our monumental hope 


Would’st thou, for any joy to be enjoyed 

For any sorrow that thou mightst escape, 

Unwill thy will to reign a righteous king? 

Mowise! And were there two lots, death and life,— 
Life, wherein good resolve should go to air, 

Death, whereby finest fancy grew plain fact 

I’ the reign of the survivor,—life or death? 
Certainly death, thou choosest. Here stand I 

The wedded, the beloved one: hadst thou loved 
Her who less worthily could estimate 


Shall Admetus and Alkestis see 
Good alike, and alike choose, each for each, 
Good,—and yet, each for other, at the last 
| Choose evil? What? thou soundest in my soul 
To depths below the deepest, reachest good 
In evil that makes evil good again, 
And so allottest to me that I live 
And not die—letting die not thee alone, 
But all true life that lived in both of us? 
Look at me once ere thou decree the lot! 
. Therewith her whole soul entered into his, 
He looked the look back, and Alkestis died.” 


Her spirit passes immediately into Hades; but, because 
, the power of her soul has gone into the soul of Admetus, 
and made him doubly strong, Persephone believes herself 
cheated and sends Alcestis back: 


Hence, thou deceiver! This is not to die, 

If, by the very death that mocks me now, 
The life, that’s left behind and past my power, 
Is formidably doubled. ... . 

Two souls in one were formidable odds: 

And so, before the embrace relaxed a whit, 
The lost eye opened, still beneath the look.™ 


Vv, 2571-2614. “Vv. 2632 ff. 


And strew the earth ignobly yet once more? ... . 
Both life and death than thou?.... ; 
¥ 
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This added interpretation is thoroughly modern in senti- 
ment, thoroughly Victorian, a modern reaction on the 
ancient classic. It does not show poor scholarship or in- 
adequate literary interpretation. It does not pretend to be 
Euripidean. It is what a poet of one race and time in- 
spires in a poet of another race and time, an illustration of 
the “ vital push ” of poetry, creative through the centuries. 
As Browning himself says: 

Ah, that brave 
Bounty of poets, the one royal race 
That ever was, or ever will be, in this world! 
-They give no gift that bounds itself and ends 
I’ the giving and the taking; theirs so breeds 
I’ the heart and soul o’ the taker, so transmutes 
The man who only was a man before, 
That he grows godlike in his turn, can give— 
He also: share the poet’s privilege, 
Bring forth new good, new beauty, from the old.” 


Frepericx M. Tisper. 
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XXI—CHARLES LAMB, THE GREATEST OF THE 
ESSAYISTS * 


It has been the custom of historians of literature to dis- 
cuss essays as if there were no essential difference between, 
say the Essays of Bacon and those of Macaulay, or be- 
tween the Spectator and the Essays tn Criticism. In his 
recent book, The English Essay and Essayists, a work 
which, however comprehensive, leaves much to be desired 
on the score of adequacy of treatment, Professor Walker 
makes a distinction between “essays par excellence’ and 
compositions on scientific, philosophical, historical, or eriti- 
cal subjects, which agree with the former, “ only in being 
comparatively short and in being more or less incomplete.” 
Lamb’s essays he considers the best example of the “ lit- 
erary form; ” yet when he comes to discuss the Hssays of 
Elia he does not attempt to show wherein these pieces dif- 
fer from the compositions of Elia’s contemporaries or suc- 
cessors. Every reader is vaguely conscious of a difference 
of kind between the essays of various writers ; for example, 
between those of Macaulay, Stevenson, Carlyle, ete., and 
the pieces by Hazlitt or Charles Lamb; and it is part of 
the intention of the following paper to indicate the nature 
of this difference. Generally speaking, the secret lies in 
the fact that Lamb carried on the traditions of the Eng- 
lish essay, the tradition that found its first conscious 
spokesman in Bacon, was afterwards perpetuated in the 
periodical essays of the eighteenth century, and found its 
fullest, if not its latest, expressions in the Essays of Elia. 


+The remarks on the early history of the essay are a condensa- 
tion of Chapter 1, of The Beginnings of the English Essay (Univer- 
sity of Toronto Studies) by the present writer. 
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I 


. A brief history of the essay from its beginning will 
help to show Lamb’s position amongst the essayists. In 
the first place, it must be noticed that the essay began, 
and for a quarter of a century flourished, as a pretty dis- 
tinct form. Bacon introduced it into English under its 
present name. Cornwallis,’ Robert Johnson,*? Tuval,? and 
the author of Horae Subsecivae* published collections 
which are now unknown except to the specialist. The 
numerous writings of more recent date bearing the gen- 
eral title have made the essay extremely hard to define, 
but such was not the case in the first half of the sixteenth 
century. The custom of essayists, their statements about 
their own writings, and the definition given by at least 
one schoolmaster for the guidance of pupils in essay-writ- 
ing, enable us to distinguish the essay from the mass of 
pamphlet literature of that time. It is a “short dis- 
course’ in prose written in a leisurely manner and in an 
urbane, non-controversial spirit, in which are developed, 
according to a plan more or less vague, “ undigested ” 
thoughts on such commonplace subjects as ignorance, jus- 
tice, hate, love, pride, humility, ete. The style, usually 
aphoristie and epigrammatic, is enlivened by illustration 
and. anecdote generally drawn from classical literature. 
While the purpose is usually diversion, there is frequently 
present a more or less didactic tone. Sometimes the com- 
monplaces are the personal experience or feelings of the 
writer, a feature which is specially noticeable in Mon- 
taigne’s Essais and the compositions of Cornwallis and 


Hssayes, in two parts, 1631. 

* Pssaies, or Rather Imperfect Offers, 1607. 
*Vade Mecum, 1629. 

* Published in 1620, 
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Cowley. In Bacon’s Essays even, there is a great deal of 
this autobiographical element,—much more than appears 
on the surface. 

Many difficulties are met in applying this description 
to the actual compositions of acknowledged essay-writers, 
and the most obvious difficulty lies in the fact that it takes 
no account of the “ critical” essay. Custom seems to have 
decided that literature is the theme par excellence for the 
essay. Moreover, when literature is the subject, the ortho- 
dox, dispassionate essay “ mood” is frequently displaced 
by a pardonable enthusiasm. Several of the early essay- 
ists shook tentatively the boughs of the tree of criticism. 
Bacon’s Of Discourse treats of the arts of conversation, 
and Of Masques and Triumphs deals with the rules for the 
proper presentation of two forms of entertainment more 
or less connected with literature. John Stephen’s essay 
Of Poetry (1615) suggests Sidney’s Defence in many 
places. Cornwallis’s Of Essayes and Bookes touches upon 
almost every kind of literature in the author’s usual des- 
ultory manner, and Felltham® rambles over the same 
ground, pausing here and there to examine hastily the 
questions of literary criticism made current by Sidney’s 
Defence. To these children of the Renaissance, such sub- 
jects were the commonplaces of conversation. Nothing 
lay nearer the hearts of these fireside philosophers than 
the “ Bookes” which they loved, and which frequently 
furnished the occasion of their essays, as they generally 
supplied them with illustrative anecdote. 

The pieces just mentioned are all contained in books 
of essays. There is here no question of Dryden’s Essay of 
Dramatic Poesy or of Sidney’s A pologie, all such perform- 
ances lying quite beyond the scope of the present discus- 


5 Resolves, 1623. 
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sion. Professor Walker has gone astray in seeking for 
““Anticipations of the Essay ” in the pamphlet literature 
of the Elizabethan period. Professor Gregory Smith’s 
Elizabethan Critical Essays, from which he seems to have 
drawn most of his material for the chapter, are in no sense 
essays, except in the loosest of modern applications of the 
term. There is as much similarity between the urbanity 
of the essayists and the spirit of Gosson’s School of Abuse 
as there is between the sweet reasonableness of Newman’s 
Apologia and the venom of Milton’s pamphlet on Divorce. 
Anticipations there were, of course, but they are to be 
sought in the place to which Bacon pointed, the Morals of 
Plutarch and the Epistolae of Seneca; in the classical dis- 
courses of John of Salisbury and the half-paganized moral 
sermons of the medizval theologians. 

The conditions which produced the eighteenth-century 
periodicals led to a change of tone in the essay, but the 
instrument remained essentially the same. What we know 
as the English Renaissance, had run its course in England 
in matters of literature as well as in religion and politics. 
Men of letters no longer wrote for the delectation of some 
few who, like themselves, were steeped in classical lore. 
The readers for whom they wrote were no longer men of 
the stay-at-home kind who took a quiet delight in the 
pagan speculations of a belated stoic philosopher. Their 
home was the club, the dining-hall, the coffee-house ; their 
subjects of conversation, the last new play, the last book 
of poetry, the latest fashion, and the latest scandal. Fur- 
thermore, the appeal of writers was no longer to men 
alone. Women had taken their place not only on the stage 
but amongst the playwrights themselves. In putting for- 
ward his project of an academy for women, Defoe express- 
ed his contempt for the barbarism of his so-called civilized 
country in denying the advantages of education to the 
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female sex. The number of pamphlets, letters, and books 
dealing with the deportment and the conversation proper 
to young ladies, testifies to the growing importance attach- 
ed by men of letters to women readers. 

Steele and Addison provided the vehicle to supply the 
demand created by this new reading public. As Greene 
says, “ Literature suddenly doffed its stately garb of folio 
or octavo and stepped abroad in the light and easy dress 
of pamphlet and essay.” The garb had changed, but the 
essay thus brought into being is not essentially different 
from the older essay of Bacon and Cowley. The subjects 
are still the commonplaces of life; but instead of being 
treated in the abstract, as was generally the custom with 
the older essayists who wrote for men of learning like 
themselves, they are presented in the concrete. Instead 
of a philosophical discourse “ Of Petticoats,” we see the 
offending garment brought into the Tatler’s Court and 
gravely banished from the world of fashion. “ Of Pre- 
cedence,” “Of Country Manners,” “ Of False Delicacy,” 
ete., are no longer shown “with their several parts or 
kindes, with their distinctions, the several causes, ad- 
juncts, and effects of each sort and kinde.” We see, in- 
stead, a group of country gentlemen acting in a way sug- 
gestive of the noli episcopari of ecclesiastical procedure ; 
a typical fox-hunting squire, representative of an ignorant 
gentry who are the greatest enemies of the King and Gov- 
ernment; and a linen draper condemned to the loss of his 
tongue because he talks of such suggestive things as 
“linen” and “smocks” in the presence of a lady of 
quality. The purpose of Steele and Addison is frankly 
different from that of the earlier essayists. Not for di- 
version simply do they write, but “to banish vice and ig- 
norance out of the territories of Great Britain.” The 
tone of the periodical essays is therefore generally satirical 
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in contrast with that of the normal essay of the earlier 
period; but there is noticeable the same classical reserve 
and detachment as is present in the compositions of Cow- 
ley, Cornwallis, and Robert Johnson. Bickerstaff and the 
Spectator always preserve.the bearing of a dispassionate 
observer, of one who i3 more grieved than angered by the 
petty foibles of his fellow countrymen. It is to be further 
noted that controversial subjects as such have no more 
place in the Tatler and Spectator than they have in the 
early essay. Strong adherent as Addison was of the party 
of the Revolution, he never allowed his political prejudices 
to lead him into the errors of violence and temper that so 
often disgrace the pamphlets of his time. The fate of the 
Guardian, if not of the Tatler, is a warning to the writer 
who forsakes the quiet walks of the literary essay for the 
rocky path of the political pamphlet. Throughout the 
history of the essay contemporary events and controversial 
questions have been excluded. The Tatler and Spectator 
were the product of the time of Marlborough wars, but 
how often do the victories of the British arms form topics 
for discussion in the daily essay? Lamb was an accom- 
plished essayist when England was at death grips with 
Napoleon, but I recall only a single mention of Bona- 
parte’s name in any of his writings. So it is with re- 
ligious controversy. Bacon writes dispassionately “Of 
‘Religion ” at a time when people were thinking much more 
of differences that separated the sects than of the common 
bond of fellowship between them. 

But again an exception must be made where it is a 
matter of literary criticism. Writing about a book he 
loves or dislikes, as the case may be, the essayist is bound 
to throw aside his characteristic reserve and appear as an 
ardent advocate or prosecutor. It was so with the Renais- 
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sance scholars who cultivated the poise and reserve of their 
classical masters. Even Sir Philip Sidney, a typical 
product of the Renaissance, wrote with enthusiasm of 
Chevy Chase and with scorn of Gorboduc. In the garb of 
essayists, though not of the kind which affects this dis- 
cussion closely, Dryden and Temple actually took part in 
the literary controversy which received its quietus in 
Swift’s Battle of the Books. Addison has given up for 
the time being the ré/e of a detached critical observer, to 
assume that of an advocate. It does not concern us here to 
discuss Addison’s critical essays any further than to note 
that they glance backward to classical models and classi- 
cal canons of poetry, that their appeal is to the learned 
reading public, and that incidentally the writer enforces, 
even in the Milton papers, his strictures on extravagance 
in language and conduct. 

Steele and Addison have generally been accepted as 
typical “ Augustan” essayists. In taking leave of the 
century it is only necessary to mention Goldsmith and 
Johnson as later representatives. The Citizen of the World 
is in no way inferior to the more famous Spectator, but 
why are the Rambler and Idler now read only from a 
sense of duty? Is the explanation not found in the fact 
that Johnson’s essays are, generally speaking, a reversion 
to type? Here we have the old subjects treated abstract- 
ly in the manner of Bacon and Cornwallis. It is not 
enough to say that the style is ponderous. So too is the 
style of Gibbon and Burke, in a sense, but their subjects 
are never commonplace. Through Addison, Steele, and 
Goldsmith we have become accustomed to seeing the foibles 
and weaknesses of mankind treated in a light, playful 
fashion; Johnson’s attempts to be free and airy usually 
suggest the effect of a rigadoon played on a trombone. The 
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ponderous style lends itself more fitly to the serious and 
abstract, but the day for that kind of essay passed when 
the curtain was rung down upon “ Aphoristic ” essayists. 


II 


Nature and destiny combined to make an essayist of 
Charles Lamb, as they had combined to make an historian 
of Gibbon. He says himself that had it not been for an 
impediment in his speech he should have entered the pul- 
pit; the same defect, “even more than certain personal 
disqualifications,” may have prevented him from going 


on the stage; his duties as clerk until the age of fifty, and 


his noble solicitude for his afflicted sister, left him little 
leisure for prolonged literary effort. On the other hand, 
these very circumstances forced him to seek expression in 
the shorter compositions that have made his name famous. 
But apart altogether from the conditions in which his life 
was passed, Lamb’s genius was suited for the essay. What- 
ever virtues Rosamond Gray and John Woodvil possess, 
they unquestionably show that the author was deficient in 
constructive powers as well as in capacity for character 
drawing in story and drama. For one kind of character 
sketching he had, as will be shown later, a peculiar felicity, 
but this aptitude merely points with other finger-posts 
along the highway of the essay. 

To get a complete idea of Lamb the essayist, attention 
must not be centered entirely upon the Elia collections. 
No doubt these contain what Lamb considered the best 
of his contributions to the London Magazines, but it is 
difficult to understand some of the omissions. When, for 
instance, he saw fit to include On the Artificial Comedy _ 
of the Last Century and Barrenness of the Imaginative 
Faculty, why did he not reprint On the Tragedies of 
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Shakespeare, written in 1811, as he did the Bachelor's 
Complaint, written in the same year? Edax on Appetite, 
Hospita on Immoderate Indulgence, and On the Custom 
of Hissing at the Theatres, not to mention a dozen other 
pieces which are now included in the Miscellaneous Prose, 
are all worthy of a2 place in the collection which will be 
Lamb’s passport on the day of Judgment. 

“‘ My Essays,” wrote Lamb to his publishers, “ want no “ 
preface; they are all preface. A preface is nothing but 
a talk with the reader; and they do nothing else.” This 
is exactly the attitude of all the earlier essayists. Nothing 
in Lamb—not even the autobiographical element—is so 
suggestive of Montaigne as the jovial contempt he fre-_ 
quently shows for any sort of unity in his essays. They — 
are, as all the older essays professed to be, only “ imperfect 
offers, loose sallies of the mind, irregular or undigested 
pieces,” ° that “rather glaunce at all things with a run- 
ning conceit, than insist on any with a slowe discourse.” 7 
In Praise of Chimney Sweepers, is a good example of 
what an essay subject may become,—a mere starting point 
from which various related or unrelated ideas may be de- 
veloped. With the exception of the last two pages, the 
Praise is so attenuated as to be as near nil as can be. The 
text, Old China, is again a mere starting point, the real 
subject of the piece being the joys of easy poverty as 
against the cares of affluence. Like Montaigne and Corn- 
wallis, Lamb refuses to “chain himself to the head of - 
his chapter.” In the very last lines the original situation, 
the imaginary theme, is recalled as a joke by the essayist. 
Of course, an author who indulges in such vagaries may 
write at any length according to his mood, the allotted 
space, or the fecundity of his mind. Montaigne writes a 


* Johnson’s Dictionary. *Tuval, Vade Mecum. 
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couple of pages on the subject That the House of Parley is 
Dangerous, a page on Idleness, sixty on Vanity, and seven- 
ty Upon Some Verses of Virgil. But Montaigne was not 
writing for a magazine, and Lamb was; consequently the 
latter had to set some limit to his digressions other than 
that fixed by the fertility of his brain. But there is ample 
evidence that he approached his subject in just the same 
way as Montaigne. Professor Walker’s statement that 


the essays of Lamb and Montaigne “could under no cir- _ 


cumstances expand into treatises; they are complete in 
themselves,” is meaningless or wrong, or else the critic 
is insisting upon the formality of the treatise. Take for 
example one of the essays just mentioned. In Praise of 
Chimney Sweepers is evidently an expansion of a short 
paper entitled A Sylvan Surprise published as Table Talk 
in the Examiner ten years earlier. Rejoicings Upon the 
New Year's Coming of Age, one of the sprightliest of all 
the Elia essays, is an expanded form of the Fable for 
Twelfth Day printed in 1802. Furthermore, two para- 
graphs in the Rejoicings were expanded into separate pa- 
pers which appeared a couple of years later. One of these 
delightful passages in the longer piece must be quoted: 
“Order being restored—the young lord (who, to say 
truth, had been a little ruffled, and put beside his oratory) 


_ in as few, and yet obliging words as possible, assured them 


of entire welcome; and, with a graceful turn, singling out 
poor Twenty-ninth of February, that had sate all this 
while mumchance at the sideboard, begged to couple his 
health with that of the good company before him—which 
he drank accordingly ; observing, that he had not seen his 
honest face any time these four years, with a number of 
endearing expressions besides. At the same time, remov- 
ing the solitary Day from the forlorn seat which had been 
assigned him, he stationed him at his own board, some- 
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where between the Greek Calends and Latter Lammas.” 
This is the kernel of the Remarkable Correspondent 
(1825) which complains of the neglect that Hone’s Every- 
day Book has shown toward Leap-year’s day; it begins 
“ Sir,—I am the youngest of Three hundred and sixty- 
six brethren—there are no fewer of us—who have the 
honour, in the words of the godd old Song, to call the Sun 
our Dad.” The other instance is the dispute between the 
Twelfth of August and the Twenty-Third of April which 
forms the basis for The Humble Petition of an Unfortu- 
nate Day in Hone’s Everyday Book two years later. 

It is readily seen that most of the pieces which appear 
in Elia as Popular Fallacies are just the kind of fancies 
that Lamb might have expanded into essays. As a matter 
of fact two or three of these compositions are in Lamb’s 
happiest style and are in no way different from the Essays. 
Numbers XII to XVI contain some of the best work of 
Elia. The last, “ The Pleasures of Sulkiness” is much 
in the style of Montaigne, only here Lamb is poking fun 
at himself, laying bare, in the manner of Mr. Arnold Ben- 
nett, the little, mean, kinks that sometimes tend to warp 
the most generous soul. One of the Fallacies (that a de- 
formed person is a Lord) was published as a separate 
piece under the title A Popular Fallacy. Characters of 
Dramatic writers, contemporary with Shakespeare, which 
are not essays in themselves, are best considered as the 
kernels of essays, rough and ready thoughts occasioned by 
_ Lamb’s reading, which might have been expanded into 
real “ critical essays.” 

That Lamb, both consciously and unconsciously, mod- 
elled his writings on those of the old masters of English 
prose there is ample evidence. He has the characteristic 
attitude of the essayists toward what is old. His prede- 
cessors of the seventeenth century were never tired of 
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quoting the classics; Lamb is constantly quoting the old 

English classics. The names of Sir Thomas Browne, 

Fuller, Butler, Marvel, Shakespeare, and the old dramat- 

) ists are those which most often appear in the essays, and 

; quotations from their writings are to be found in abund- 

' ance. Classical references of course are numerous, but 

as has been pointed out, the general reading public of 

Lamb’s day was no longer the kind to respond to such an 

| | appeal; moreover, Lamb was thoroughly convinced that 

his own native English contained stores as rich as any to 
be found in the literature of Greece and Rome. Not only 
in the matter of literature does this respect for antiquity, 
or the antiquated, and neglect of the contemporary appear. 
The passing of the sun-dial, the change in readers, who 
no longer read for pleasure as they did thirty years ago, 
the deterioration in acting, the decay of beggars and 
schoolmasters, are all subjects of complaint, though of 
course the complaint must be taken only half seriously. 

} Attention has already been called to the fact that there is 

but one distinct reference to the Napoleonic wars in all 

the essays—a fact that is more easily understood in 1917 

i than it would have been three years ago. References to 
contemporaries like Hunt, Hazlitt, and Coleridge fall in 
a different category, being inevitable in autobiographical 
essays. 

Lamb carries on the tradition of Bacon and Addison, 
yet in a sense he is greater than either. Elia’s aphorisms 
are frequently as wise as Bacon’s, but they are not so close- 
ly packed together as to form the tissue of the essay. One 
always feels that Bacon has something very wise to say, 
that the proper thing to do is to listen attentively. Lamb, 

on the other hand, frequently startles his readers by som 

profound observation in the midst of seemingly trivial 
talk. Frequently it is apparent that Lamb has little or 
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nothing to say, and then he performs the tour de force of 
holding his reader by saying nothing in a clever, interest- 
ing way. The Convalescent is an instance. Contrast with 
this the very next piece On The Sanity of True Genius. 
The former is spun out of mere nothing; in the latter the 
essayist grapples with a real text. Did Bacon ever sound 
more profound depths of wisdom than Lamb on the sub- 
ject of oaths (Imperfect Sympathies) or ceremony (Bache- 
lor’s Complaint)? Whether the answer is “ Yes” or 
“No,” there are few readers that will not find Lamb’s of- 
fering more acceptable than Bacon’s. The latter teaches 
ex cathedra, the former inveigles us into the ways of 
wisdom. 

Like Bacon, Lamb occasionally talks in abstract terms, as 
for example in Stage Illusion; more frequently, however, 
the subject is opened in a general way and illustrated by 
an interesting anecdote, much in the manner of Fuller’s — 
Holy and Profane State. Examples of this kind of essay 
are Witches and Other Night Fears, The Old and New 


Schoolmaster and The Two Races of Men. But one can- | _ 


not say that Lamb has any particular method of treatment. 
He uses every method. In fact, it is Lamb’s versatility, 
his protean temper, his facility of surprise both in indi- 
vidual pieces and in successive essays, that make the Fs- 
says of Elia supreme amongst their kind. One critic has 
described the literary essay as being “ moulded by some 
central mood—whimsical, serious or satirical.” The ad- 
jective “serious” of this description applies suitably to 
Bacon’s essays, individually and in mass; “ satirical ” to 
the Tatler and Spectator; “ whimsical ” applies with “4 
cial force to the essays of Lamb. Its application, however, ' 
should be in a sense somewhat different from that in which 

the critic seems to use it. Instead of meaning “ odd,” let 

it mean “ according to the whim of the moment,” and the 
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term becomes more significant than either serious or satiri- 
eal, because more inclusive. Lamb is a “ whimsical ” es- 
sayist in both senses of the word. What could be more 
fantastical than the Autobiography of Mr. Munden, Re- 
joicing upon the New Year’s Coming of Age, Roast Pig, 
and the Remarkable Correspondent? Tombs of the Abbey 
is in a serious vein throughovt. None of the other essayists, 
exceting Steele occasionally, writes with such pathos as 
permeates Dream Children and underlies The Wedding. 
The nice balance preserved between the light and the pa- 
thetic in the last named essay is an instance of the danger 
in declaring that one special mood gives the key to any 
individual composition of Lamb’s. When we speak of 
satire we think of Lamb in relation to the eighteenth-cen- 
tury periodical essayists. Like Addison’s, the satire of 
Lamb is always light, never vindictive or canine, as is 
usually the case in Hazlitt’s essays. In the Imperfect Sym- 
pathies the writer suggests that perhaps the imperfection 
is in himself. On the Custom of Hissing at the Theatres, 
Hospita on the Immoderate Indulgence of the Pleasures 
of the Palate, Edax on Appetite, A Vision of Horns, and 
others, are-very much in the style of the Tatler and Spec- 
tator. The essay last named immediately suggests Addi- 
son’s Vision of Justice in form and substance, but as com- 
pared with the latter is crude and ineffective. Addison’s 


‘infallible decorum allows him to handle a delicate subject 


in such a way that only the humor of the satire is impress- 
ed upon the reader. Lamb is not always decorous, and in 
this instance there is something repulsive, a lack of nice 
taste, which probably persuaded him to omit the piece 
from the Elia collection. 

Epigram and aphorism, the stock in trade of the older 
essayists, are abundantly present everywhere in Lamb, but 
in using them the nineteenth-century writer has improved 
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upon his masters. Lamb’s purpose is to entertain his 
readers, not to provide an exercise in mental gymnastics. 
Bacon parades his witticisms and profound general truths 
in massed battalions. Lamb’s method is to lead them out 
in extended order—a more effective if less imposing ar- 
rangement. The occasional epigram gives a fillip to the 
intellect and raises the commenplace to a higher plane 
without forcing the mind to be constantly on the alert. 
The usual way with Lamb, as with all essayists, is to open 
up the subject with a striking statement that immediately 
arrests attention. “ The human species,” thus he begins 
The Two Races of Men, “ according to the best theory I 
can form of it, is composed of two distinct races, the men 
who borrow and the men who lend.” “TI have no ear—” 
are the opening words of A Chapter on Ears. Wealth of 
allusion, apt metaphor and simile are qualities of style 
that every prose writer requires who wishes to be inter- 
esting. Lamb’s felicity in this respect is too obvious to 
be insisted upon here; every critic of the essayist has dis- 
cussed these elements of his style. The peculiar effect of 
Lamb’s style is best expressed in the word “ unexpected- 
ness.” He can be grave and gay, dignified and playful, 
grandiose and simple, rhetorical and pathetic in successive 
compositions and sometimes in the same essay. The style 
is as whimsical as the mood which produces it, and the 
exact correspondence of the two constitutes the special 


charm of Lamb’s essays. In this respect he is far superior | 


to all his predecessors. Bacon seldom if ever unbends. 
The eighteenth-century periodical writers, to whom Lamb 
is much more nearly allied, are always dignified. To ap- 
ply a phrase of Mr. Chesterton’s, their style never plays 
the fool, though it sometimes takes a holiday. One never 
finds in the Spectator, the Tatler, or the Citizen of the 
World the delightful abandonment, the breathless hilarity 
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of Poor Relations, The Praise of Chimney Sweepers, A 
Chapter on Ears, and the Autobiography of Mr. Munden. 
To appreciate the full range of Lamb’s power one should 
read in succession a series like the following; any one of 
the list given, Old China, Rejoicings upon the New Year's 
Coming of Age, The Tragedies of Shakespeare, Sanity of 
True Genius, and Dream Children. 

The seventeenth-century “ character” is a form nearly 
related to the essay. The decade which saw the first edi- 
tion of Bacon’s Lssays witnessed the appearance of Casau- 
bon’s Latin translation of Theophrastus’s Characters. The 
normal character is a brief composition consisting of sen- 
tentious, epigrammatic, often paradoxical statements, de- 
fining and describing a person or thing not as an individual 
but as representative of a class. The essential difference 
from the essay lies in the concrete treatment of the char- 
acter and the satirical mood of the writer. But this has 
reference to the normal type of both character and essay. 
Frequently the two forms exchange garb to such an ex- 
tent that the reader, if not the writer, is at a loss to dis- 
tinguish between them. This tendency towards fusion is 
well illustrated by the titles of many of the earlier char- 
acter-books: Characters upon Essays,® Essays and Charac- 
ters of a Prison,® Characters or Essays of Persons, Trades 
and Places,*® ete. 

As a writer of characters in the seventeenth-century 
meaning of the word, Lamb is an adept. But just as he 
was too versatile an essayist to conform to any particular 
mould, so in character writing he is too great an adept to 
confine himself to.any form or any particular mood. Sym- 
pathy with his fellow-men and his kindly nature would 


‘Nicholas Breton, 1615 °Gefray Mynshul, 1618. 
R, M.” Micrologia, Characters, etc., 1629. 
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not allow him to indulge in the mordant, satirical humor 
that ordinarily gives pungency to the seventeenth-century 
character. Moreover, interest in the life around him for- 
bade his dwelling on the abstract qualities of a class when 
he saw only the concrete eccentricities of an individual. 
At the same time Lamb does write characters of the older 
kind. His versatility is amazing. Nothing makes greater 
demand upon the “sheer wit” of an author than a char- 
acter sketch that consists only of happy epigrams; and 
nothing of the same length in all Elizabethan and Jacobean 
literature is more clever than the first three paragraphs 
of Poor Relations. At the end of the first he seems to 
gasp for breath to utter an adequate “apology to your 
friends.” And so for two more pages he seems to chal- 
lenge the whole field of character writers—Earle, Over- 
bury, Butler, and the rest, to do their worst—or best—and 
he will meet them on any field with their own weapons. 
And to round off the piece he gives the pathetic “ in- 
stance” of “ Poor W—” of Christ’s college, and “ the 
mysterious figure of an aged gentleman clothed in neat 
black ” whom the author remembered to have seen at his 
father’s table every Saturday. Such a closing recalls the 
manner of Thomas Fuller’s Holy and Profane State, but 
again with a difference, Lamb using instances from his 
own experience, Fuller drawing them from history. In 
only one character does Lamb show the bared teeth of the 
satirist,—in The Good Clerk, which is otherwise very 
reminiscent of his beloved Fuller. The Character of an 
Undertaker, appended to the essay On Burial Societies, is 
entirely in the style of Earle; 7’om Pry and Tom Pry’s 
Wife in the “ Lepus” papers recall similar pieces in the 
Spectator and Tatler. In My Relations Lamb draws the 
portrait of his “aunt” and his “cousin,” James Elia, in 
the humorous manner and loving spirit of the Sir Roger 
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de Coverley papers. The Gentle Giantess and A Charac- 
ter (of Egomet) are more in the modern style of character 
sketches. The delightful Convalescent is a character in 
Lamb’s style only. 

As has been remarked above, Rosamond Gray and John 
Woodvil prove pretty conclusively that Lamb lacked the 
capacity for showing the gradual development of character 
through action and conflict. His genius was not suited to 
such a task. No character excepting that of Bridget Elia 
recurs in the essays, and it seems entirely improbable that 
Lamb had the intention of giving any sort of unity to the 
Elia pieces by this device. Yet the Bridget essays inevit- 
ably suggest the Jenny Bickerstaff numbers of the Tatler 
and the Sir Roger papers of the Spectator. Whether there 
was intention or not on the part of Lamb in following the 
lead of the eighteenth-century masters, it is obvious that 
Bridget Elia is much more shadowy as a character than 
either Jenny Bickerstaff or Sir Roger de Coverley. 

The autobiographical element in the Essays of Elia has 
often been discussed. For the purpose of this article it is 
necessary to allude to it only in a general way. The per- 
sonal element in Lamb’s essays shows similarity to, and 
difference from, the same feature in Montaigne’s. Given_ 
the key, one can re-construct a great part of Lamb’s life 


_ from Elia. How much could one reconstruct of Mon- 


taigne’s life from his writings? The latter writes of what 
he sees, feels, thinks, and reads; Lamb does all that, but 
also talks frankly of many incidents of his life. The 
names that one meets in reading Montaigne are those of 
celebrities, and Montaigne usually speaks of them as such. 
Lamb talks of famous men of old and of the present, but 
he also has a great deal to say of his friends and acquaint- 
ances. In Lamb’s work Coleridge is not so much a great 
English poet as a close friend of the author; hence there is 
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a double interest when the names of Coleridge, Hunt, 
Boyle, and Hazlitt occur. To quote from S. C. Hill’s in- 
troduction to the second series of the Essays of Elia: “In 
Lamb’s writings, as in Montaigne’s, the subject is the 
writer himself—not, however, the mere individual Lamb, 
but Lamb as he was connected with his numerous fr‘ends, 
as his sympathy identified him with the inhabitants of the 
great city in which he lived.” In other words, Lamb bet- 
ters the instruction of his masters where the autobiograph- 
ical as well as where most of the other elements of the 
essay are concerned. 

Many of Lamb’s essays are not in the dispassionate es- | 
say mood. Frequently the indignatio saeva is merely af- | 
fected, as for instance when he makes his bachelor’s com- 
plaint against the display of married happiness, or when 
he warms his wrath against the “ sea-charmed emigrants ” 
from town who, trained in the pit of the London concert 
halls, pretend to find a pleasure in the music of the waves 
—because it is the fashion. But in Readers against the 
Grain his anger, if not white hot, is genuine, because the 
offence is simulated, half-hearted, empty loyalty to a sov- 
ereign who, according to Lamb’s way of thinking, de 
mands whole-souled allegiance or none at all. And this 
brings us to the subject of Lamb’s literary criticism, not 
the excellence or limitations of it,—that has been treated 
often enough already,—but its place in Lamb’s essays. 

When the question is one that concerns literature or any 
allied subject in which Lamb has a special interest, paint- . 
ing or acting, he never pretends to assume a detached at- 
titude,—that is one of the reasons why his remarks are so 
readable. On the Genius and Character of Hogarth was 
written quite frankly for the purpose of combating the 
“vulgar notion ” respecting the artist. The Tragedies of 
Shakespeare was inspired by the inscription to Garrick in 
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the Abbey which practically puts the actor on a par with 
the dramatist. This aroused Lamb’s ire and became the 
occasion of one of the most famous passages in literary 
criticism. But Lamb overstated his own case and was led 
by his passion into uttering a paradox. The same thing 
happened in the essay On the Artificial Comedy of the 
Last Century. Lamb loved paradox; he loved to shock 
conventionality. “I like a smuggler,” he says in The Old 
Margate Hoy, “ he is the only honest thief.” He does not 
approve of the crusade against Beggars, “ the oldest and 
honourablest form of pauperism.”’ Frequently whole pas- 
sages give the effect of paradox, although he is not stat- 
ing paradoxes. Popular Fallacies witness to the same 
predilection for the unpopular side. So in the two famous 
critical pieces mentioned above, he has just been led to 
utter a paradox and afterwards forced to bolster his thesis 
with special pleadings. For while there is much truth in 
every part of these two essays, the total impression that 
remains after seeing a good performance of one of Shake- 
speare’s tragedies is that they are fitted for presentation on 
the stage; and after beading many of the comedies of the 
eighteenth century, one is forced to conclude that the dra- 
matists of that period did take delight in shocking the 
ordinary views of morality. 


III 


The claims of most of the essayists since Lamb to pre- 
cedence may be disposed of without much discussion. By 
the accident of 1776, if for no other reason, Washington 
Irving, Emerson, and Oliver Wendell Holmes are dis- 
qualified from running. Macaulay, Carlyle, and Matthew 
Arnold belong to another category of essayists. Their 
work is nearly all critical or biographical, and the com- 
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pleteness and finish of the separate pieces belie the real 
significance of the general title they bear. Moreover, in 
each case the attitude and the spirit of the writer are far 
removed from those of the traditional essayist. Macaulay 
proves his point by mercilessly beating down his oppo- 
nents with the sledgehammer blows of his argument. 
Carlyle poses as a preacher, and not a very happy one. 
He is generally in a rage with an unbelieving or, worse 
still, an unthinking generation; and though the passion 
may be justified and generally does credit to the writer, 
it militates against his claims as an essayist. In matters 
of criticism Arnold “ settles hott’s business, dead from the 
waist down.” Ipse dixit. “‘ There nis no more to saye.” 
But Arnold really does not call for consideration here at 
all, as his essays make no claim to be other than critical. 

Of all the nineteenth-century essayists who challenge 
Lamb’s position, William Hazlitt deserves first considera- 
tion of his claims. If one wished to avoid the issue, the 
thesis that Lamb was the “ last ” of the essayists might be 
defended on the ground of chronology, the collected edi- 
tions of Hazlitt being slightly earlier than those of Lamb. 
But the two writers are really contemporaries and should 
be judged as such. In one respect, Hazlitt is the greater 
essayist; page for page his writings contain more of wis- 
dom than Lamb’s. In this sense Bacon is the greatest of 
all the essayists. But it has been pointed out that “aphor- 
ism and epigram may be carried too far, and the combined 
effect of Hazlitt’s rather saturnine genius and epigram- 
matic style is one of depression, if not fatigue, when sev- 
eral of his essays are read in succession. On the Knowt- 
edge of Character contains a significant passage; “ What 
is it to me that I can write these Table-Talks? It is true 
I can, by a reluctant effort, rake up a parcel of half-for- 
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gotten observations, but they do not float on the surface of - 
my mind, nor stir it with any sense of pleasure, now even 
of pride. Others have more property in them than I have: 
they may reap the benefit, J have only had the pain.” 
This is a far remove from Lamb’s “ make-shift papers ” 
or “ talks ” with the reader. Lamb’s words, of course, are 
not to be taken too literally ; but it is hard to conceive any 
of his essays as being the slow product of “ reluctant ef- 
fort.” Hazlitt’s remarks on men and things are almost 
always caustic. The “ singularity ” of the views advanced 
in Prometheus Unbound is the object of several pages of 
bitter sarcasm. The amende honorable which he sees fit to 
make is an equally bitter arraignment of the “ finished 
common-place ” of Mr. Canning’s Liverpool speech. Lamb 
once wrote a sharp letter to Southey, reproaching him for 
an unjustifiable censure of the irreligion of parts of the 
Essays. All of this letter that Lamb considered as repre- 
sentative of Elia was the part which displayed the least 
personal animus—Zhe Tombs in the Abbey. In the es- 
say, On Vulgarity and A ffectation, Hazlitt goes out of his 
way to “make an example” of one who had seen fit to 
condemn his dramatic criticisms. Such “ gall in the ink,” 
while it lends poignancy to the words, detracts from the 
pleasure of reading the essays as a whole, and points to a 
real limitation in Hazlitt as an essayist. With all his wis- 
dom, epigram, and paradox, he lacks the versatility of his 
contemporary. He writes de omnibus rebus et quibusdam 
aliis, he chats in an extremely interesting and tnformal 
way, generally instructive and always stimulating, but he 
cannot write in all moods and all styles. In all but a very 
few essays like Reading Old Books, one misses the effect 
of sunshine and blue sky, the effect, say, of such pieces as 
Lamb’s Mackery End and Captain Jackson, 
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Noone would claim for Leigh Hunt a place amongst essay- 
ists as high as that of his contemporary Lamb. Hunt’s repu- 
tation has inevitably suffered from the effects of his enor- 
mous journalistic activity. He produced too much to produce 
much that is good, and when account is taken of the fact 
that his abilities at best were only mediocre—at least as 
compared with those of his brilliant contemporaries—the 
position he holds amongst essayists is easily explained. 
Nearly all the critics try to be as charitable with Hunt as 
they can be with justice, simply because he was, like “ The 
Man in Black” in the Citizen of the World, “ tolerably 
good-natured without the least harm in him.” The sub- 
jects he treats are commonplace, and it must be said his 
treatment is generally commonplace, sprightly perhaps, 
but still commonplace. His essays give in the bulk the 
impression of triviality, dilettantism, diffuseness, even 
padding. This does not mean that there are not good 
things to be found, but that much reading is necessary to 
discover something that is worth while. Hunt should be 
read in a “ pretty ” edition. The collection, for example, 
edited by Arthur Symons and illustrated by H. M. Brock 
has this great advantage, that if one tires of the reading 
one may turn with pleasure to the pictures. Hazlitt’s 
opinion that Leigh Hunt “ inherits more of the spirit of 
Steele than any man since his time,” if true, means only 
that the English Essay had outgrown the garb of the 
Tatler, or that Isaac Bickerstaff had become a mere shade 
amongst English essayists. 

Many are inclined to think that Stevenson’s fame will 
rest upon his essays. Whether this estimate is true or not, 
he must always be ranked very high amongst English es- 
sayists; posterity will ultimately have to decide as to the 
relative excellence of his novels and essays. The question 
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to be considered here is whether as an essayist he ranks as 
high as Charles Lamb, whether after all he is an essay- 
ist in the same sense as Lamb. In the first place, Steven- 
son’s essays are usually much longer than Lamb’s, and 
as a rule the compositions of the former have an approxi- 
mate uniformity in this respect. The contents include a 
fairly large variety of subject matter, yet the bulk of the 
literary and biographical pieces is relatively much greater 
than in the case of Lamb’s essays. These are small points, 
and yet they have a real bearing on the question of the 
total impression made by the collections of the two essay- 
ists. A cursory glance at the table of contents indicates 
a difference between the two. When the essays themselves 
are examined simply as “ essays,” several marked differ- 
ences appear. As against the “ crude, unlicked, incondite 
things ” of Lamb the essays of Stevenson at once impress 
the reader as being elaborate, complete, finished pieces. 
Such a comparison does not necessarily imply disparage- 
ment of the one, nor undue praise of the other. Who shall 
decide which displays the greater “art” as an essayist ? 
The artist who wrote Kidnapped is utterly incapable of 
dashing off for the press a few casual remarks, wise though 
they be, on some casual subject. The “gossip” on Ro- 
mance and the “ gossip” on a novel of Dumas’s are in- 
formal only in name. The impression of impromptu is 
never gained from reading an essay by Stevenson. He 
nails himself down to his subject and seldom if ever al- 
lows himself to digress. He is even chary of illustrative 
anecdote, and never abandons himself to the mood of the 
moment. When a reader picks up a volume of Steven- 
son’s essays, he knows pretty well that he will be adequate- 
ly repaid for half an hour’s reading, but he knows also 
that his delight will be the disciplined, chastened pleas- 
ure derived from reading a lyric or a drama. Contrast 
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with this the pleasure one gets from the unexpectedness of 
Lamb’s essays, from reading, say A Chapter on Ears and 
then Dream Children. The individual reader must say, 
of course, which kind of pleasure he prefers and thus de- 
cide which is his favorite essayist ; but Stevenson’s is not 
the way of the traditiongl essay, the essay of Bacon, of 
Cowley, of Addison, ani Lamb. Besides, there is in * 
Stevenson too much of the participant in life’s contests 
and too little of the spectator to admit him to full com- 
munion with the masters. 

When mention is made of The Roundabout Papers, the 
nineteenth-century collections that seriously challenge com- 
parison with Elia are about exhausted. “ In these essay- 
kins,” says Thackeray, “ I have taken leave to egotise. I 
ery out about the shoes which pinch me, and, as I fancy, 
more naturally and pathetically than if my neighbour’s 
corns were trodden under foot.” And while the Round- 
abouts treat of almost every conceivable subject in the 
desultory style of Montaigne, the sentence just quoted 
gives on the whole the keynote of the collection. The 
shoes do pinch whoever wears them, and however natural- 
ly and pathetically the writer may talk of the discomfort, 
Thackeray the essayist is always the same as Thackeray 

*the novelist. The “ essaykins” are for the most part of 
a piece with the philosophical digressions one meets so 
frequently in all Thackeray’s novels; somewhat more ex- 
panded, of course, and furnished with an occasion or text 
to give each a sort of unity. “ All claret would be port if 
it could.” ... “In literature, in politics, in the army, 
the navy, the church, at the bar, in the world, what an 
immense quantity of cheap liquor is made to do service 
for better sorts!” The quotations taken from the two es- 
says hardly do justice to the collection as a whole, in 
which there is a great deal in Thackeray’s best style, 
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allusion, wit, wisdom, pathos; but the total effect of read- 
ing the Roundabout Papers is the same as that produced 
by reading the novels, a feeling of depression. 


In the foregoing discussion an attempt has been made 
to show in outline that the English essay has had an al- 
most unbroken career as a literary form from the time of 
Bacon to the late nineteenth century, and in particular 
that the Hssays of Elia are lineal descendants of ances- 
tors that flourished in the seventeenth and the eighteenth 
centuries. And not only are Lamb’s essays in the main 
current of what may be called the “ literary essay,” but 
precedence may fairly be claimed for them over any other 
similar collection in English. Lamb used all styles of 
essay-writing, and in the words of Johnson’s epitaph on 
Goldsmith, he touched nothing which he did not adorn. 
In skilful handling of the materials with which essayists 
have worked, aphorism, epigram, character-writing, liter- 
ary criticism, etc., he has proved himself second to none, 
and in versatility, whether of style, mood, or wit, superior 


to all the rest. 
W. L. MacDonatp. 
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XXII.—THE THEME OF DEATH IN PARADISE 
LOST 


The theme of Milton’s epic, we are told at the begin- 
ning of the poem, is man’s disobedience, which brought 
death into the world. If there is a central doctrine in 
Paradise Lost, it would seem to be that death is the in- 
evitable result of sin. The voice of God declares with: 
severe emphasis that man, once begome sinful, 

To expiate his treason hath naught left, 


But to destruction sacred and devote, 
He with his whole posterity must die.’ 


Death, then, is peculiarly Satan’s gift to man; when the 
devil entered Paradise, he came, we are told, “ devising 
death to them who lived.”? Yet in the last two books of 
the epic Milton apparently contradicts himself; he tells 
us that death is not a curse but a comforter, not the gift 
of Satan but the gift of God. That the new account of 
death should lack none of the authority which the earlier 
doctrine enjoyed, he puts it also into the mouth of God: 
I, at first, with two fair gifts 

Created him [man] endowed—with Happiness 

And Immortality; that fondly lost, 

This other served but to eternize woe, 


Till I provided Death; so Death becomes 
His final remedy.’ 


To this contradiction between the earlier and the later ac- 
counts of death in Paradise Lost, this paper would call at- 
tention. 

A parallel contradiction might be noticed in the earlier 


2 Paradise Lost, m1, 207 sq. * Ibid., Iv, 197. 
* Ibid., x1, 59 sq. 
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and the later accounts of sin. For the greater portion of 
his epic Milton holds that sin is the essential product of 
evil, the very child of the devil, and that therefore it can 
produce nothing but further sin, and death at last. Yet 
at the end of the poem, after Michael has foretold the 
blessed age when Earth shall be all Paradise, far happier 
than the first Eden, it seems to have crossed Milton’s 
thought that perhaps we should have lost something, had 
our original parents clung to their innocence; perhaps we 
should have lost some spiritual benefit, which no saint 
would be without. Adam raises this question— 
Full of doubt I stand, 

Whether I should repent me now of sin 

By me done and occasioned, or rejoice 

Much more that much more good thereof shall spring— 


To God more glory, more good-will to men 
From God—and over wrath grace shall abound.® 


The idea that sin may serve a good purpose in affording 
divine merey something to work on, is unfortunately not 
unknown to theology, but Milton means more than this ugly 
paradox. He is expressing a doubt whether what is called 
sin may not prove to be, here in earthly fortunes, a life- 
giving benefaction. When Adam confides this doubt to 
Michael, we expect the archangel to straighten out the 
remarks into something like orthodoxy; but apparently 
the heavenly messenger shares Adam’s sentiments. 

This contradiction in Milton’s accounts of death and 
of sin is here stated somewhat sharply; it is obvious that 
the illustrations take on a certain exaggeration when iso- 
lated from the whole text. It is obvious also that the 
terms need defining. The death that follows Satan’s dis- 
obedience, for example, can hardly be identieal with the 


*Cf. Kenyon’s speech in The Marble Faun, ch. t. 
* Paradise Lost, xu, 473 sq. 
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death that follows Adam’s sin, for there is no prospect 
that Satan will cease to exist. Milton has fortunately 
made clear for us in his treatise on Christian Doctrine 
what he means by Sin and by Death. He there enumer- 
ates the four degrees of death recognized by theologians.° 
The first degree “ comprehends all those evils which lead 
to death, and which it is agreed came into the world im- 
mediately upon the fall of man ’’—e@uch evils, he con- 
tinues, as guiltiness, terrors of conscience, the loss of di- 
vine favor, “a diminution of the majesty of the human 
countenance, and a conscious degradation of the mind.” 
The second degree is spiritual death—that is, loss of 
innate righteousness, loss of understanding to discern the 
chief good, and loss of liberty to do good. These two de- 
grees of death are defined in the Christian Doctrine as 
applying to man, but in Paradise Lost their effects are 
traced more relentlessly in Satan, the majesty of whose 
countenance is gradually diminished, whose mind is con- 
sciously degraded, and who at last is without understand- 
ing to discern the chief good. But the death with which 
Adam and Eve are threatened, and which Milton allows to 
obscure the spiritual decay in their characters, is the 
third degree of death,’ the dying of the soul as well as of 
the body. Milton’s opinion is well known, that the soul 
perishes with the body,® and that at the resurrection all 
men are to be “made alive” again quite literally, the 
righteous for immortal happiness, and the wicked for the 
fourth and last degree of death—everlasting torment. 


* Milton seems to have made the acquaintance of this idea in Cal- 
vin’s Psychopannychia (Opera, ed. Baum, Cunitz, Reuss, vol. v, p. 
168), a tract written in 1534 against the idea. The doctrine had 
been taught by certain of the early Anabaptists, whom Calvin felt it 


necessary to answer. 
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Even with these definitions, however, the contradiction 
remains between the theory that all degrees of death are 
the result of sin, and God’s announcement that the third 
degree of death, the sleep of the soul between this life 
and the resurrection, is his merciful gift, man’s last 
remedy. 

The definition of sin in the Christian Doctrine ® seems 
at first less importagt than the discussion of death, but it 
suggests certain reflections on Paradise Lost which per- 
haps explain the contradictory accounts of death there 
given. Sin is defined as disobedience, as transgression of 
law; and two kinds of sin are noticed—that which is 
common to all men, and that which is personal to each 
individual. Personal sin, however, flows from the general 
guiltiness of the race, and every later form of wrong- 
doing is traceable to the first disobedience in Eden. We 
sometimes forget that Paradise Lost illustrates “ all our 
woe ” as well as the single cause of it, and that Milton was 
committed by his program to a portrayal not only of the 
act in which all men with Adam sinned and died, but 
also of some personal acts in which sinful individuals 
disclose their ruined disposition. We sometimes fail to 
observe that whereas Adam and Eve before the fall repre- 
sent the whole race allegorically, he standing as a symbol 
for all his sons and she for all her daughters, after the 
fall they are two individuals, suffering the consequences 
of a particular sin which they alone committed, and rep- 
resenting the race not allegorically but poetically, as Mac- 
beth or Oedipus represents it. Milton marks the differ- 
ence by the forms of address which Adam and Eve use 
toward each other. As Miss Barstow has pointed out,!° — 


*Chapter x1. 
*” Marjorie Barstow, “ Milton’s Use of the Forms of Epic Address,” 
Modern Language Notes (February, 1916), xxx1, p. 120. 
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before the fall they address each other in phrases which 
reflect what Milton conceives to be the universal relation 
of man and woman—“ Daughter of God and Man,” ! 
“ O thou for whom and from whom I was formed,” 1? “ My 
author and disposer,” ** but after the fall, when they are 
become individuals, they call each other simply “ Adam” 
and “ Eve.” But the change goes deeper than the form of 
address. The critics of Paradise Lost who find Adam and 
Eve somewhat tiresome and insipid, have probably not 
read the latter part of the epic; for the moment Milton 
treats these two characters as individuals rather than as 
symbolic types, he confesses by implication that to him 
also the allegorical Adam was a bore, and he spends some 
effort to give Eve her rights. Her first impulse on eat- 
ing the apple is to “ keep the odds of knowledge in her 
power,” '* to be a match at last for that all but omniscient 
man; but immediately reflecting that when she is extinct, 
God may create another Eve in her place, she resolves 
that Adam must share with her in bliss or woe. When 
Adam, out of magnanimous love, has eaten the apple, de- 
termined to die with her, and when he realizes what the 
sacrifice has cost, he upbraids her in highly individual 
terms, though still, it must be confessed, with a thought 
of the superfiuousness of woman in general. If his own 
personality is most revealed in that outburst of wrath and 
scorn, the character of Eve is discovered in her advice to 
cheat death; 1° if all their children are to die, she says, 
they must have no children—perhaps it were best to com- 
mit suicide at once. Though Adam hesitates to follow 
this counsel, giving Hamlet’s reason, that beyond the cer- 
tain sleep of death there may be uncertain adventures, 


Paradise Lost, Iv, 660. Thid., 1x, 820. 
Ibid., tv, 440. * Tbid., x, 985. 
Tbid., Iv, 635. 
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yet his admiration for the advice is sincere and un- 
orthodox. 

* Milton, then, treats Adam and Eve before the fall as 
epic characters, who represent the race in a great crisis; 
but after the fall he treats them as actors in a drama, who 
reap the results of their past decisions. In the early 
drafts of his masterpiece, he planned a drama with epic 


_elements ; the epic which he finally wrote, however, proved 


in its best moments to be a drama. What he says of death 
in the epic part of the story comes with propriety from the 


mouth of God, whose will, in the beginning of the poem, is © 


illustrated on earth; but what he says of death after the 
fall might better have been put, not in the speech of God 
nor of Michael, but in the words of Adam and Eve, since 
it is the reflection of their dramatic experience. It is 
natural for Adam, conscious of the loss of happiness, to 
look on death as a release, but we are shocked when the 
sentiment proceeds as an epic statement from the deity. 
When Adam sees that all is not lost, that through the 
love of God the race may be saved for a second and nobler 
innocence, it is dramatically fitting that he should be 
rather proud than otherwise of his sin, which brings about 
the benefit; but we are surprised that Michael, the epic 
messenger, permits such demoralizing comfort. How ex- 


clusively dramatic the epic becomes when once Adam and — 


Eve are individualized, is clear when we reflect how easily 
the epic machinery might be spared—the scenes in heaven, 
the angelic messengers—and how much the important 
passages would gain if they were converted into a frank- 
ly dramatic form. In many of the conversations between 
Michael and Adam, Adam is really arguing with himself, 
though one side of the meditation happens to be external- 
ized in the archangel. The scene in which Adam has his 
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first sight of death,'® is cast in the epic manner; ostensi- 
bly Michael is revealing to him the future, the will of 
heaven. But the effect of the scene is dramatic; we are 
interested not in the prophecy of Cain and Abel, but in the 
adjustment of Adam’s character to the world before him. 
The scene, therefore, is essentially a monologue, such as 
Hamlet might have spoken—the sequence of ideas by 
which man, starting in horror from his first sight of death, 
concludes at last that death is a release, a remedy. Mich- 
ael is not necessary to the episode. Adam’s first reaction 
is of horror at the sight of death; his second reaction is 
of horror at loathsome forms of life; his third reaction is 
of resignation, after seeing the penalties of even the gent- 
lest end, old age—the penalties of lost strength, of lost 
beauty, of blunted senses, of pleasure and cheerfulness 
@ foregone. He says at the real end of the monologue— 
Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 


Life much—bent rather how I may be quit, 
Fairest and easiest, of this cumbrous charge. 


The famous comment’ which Michael makes in reply is 
usually read as an epic speech, a voice from heaven of 
warning or direction; to ascribe the words to Michael 
was, however, only Milton’s concession to the epic machin- 
ery he thought he ought to use. The comment is but a 
more sententious phrasing of that resignation which Adam 
had already mastered, after first clinging to life and 
then loathing it— 


Nor love thy life, nor hate, but what thou livest 
Live well.” j 


That Milton intended to differentiate between Adam 
and Eve as types and the same characters as individuals, 


Tbid., x1, 461 sq. Ibid., x1, 549, 
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seems evident from the different forms of address they 
use toward each other; but we wonder if he realized how 
dramatic his epic became. He may not have been con- 
scious of the extent to which he changed his original 
scheme, nor of the contradictions he was setting up in the 
treatment of sin and of death. It was probably with him as 
with so many other great poets—the theme which he an- 
nounced proved but a point of departure, what he finally 
developed was his own nature, and his nature was greater 
than his theme. The significance of the contradiction in 
the accounts of death and of sin is that in the later ac- 
counts the larger Milton speaks, the poet rather than the 
theologian. When he was preparing his epic for the press, 
presumably when he was finishing the last books, he had 
arrived at an independence in religion which would make 
the story of Eden distasteful to him.’* Virtue is obedi-g 
ence, sin is disobedience, says Adam. But obedience to 
what? The mature Milton was accustomed to obey his 
own conscience before any ordinance; when he defined 
sin '® as transgression of the law, he hastened to say that 
“ by law is here meant in the first place, that rule of con- 
science which is innate, and engraven in the minds of 
men.” Evidently his epic theme would embarrass him, 
in so far as it turned upon obedience to a kind of police 
regulation. But Milton was also, to the end of his days, 
a renaissance spirit, loving this world as a scene for action, 
for chivalric virtues; the beautiful paradise which he 
drew, he may have believed in historically, but he never 
desired that kind of sequestration for himself. Some 


% See Paul Chauvet, La Religion de Milton, Paris, 1909. Also 
Margaret Lewis Bailey, Milton and Jakob Boehme, New York, 1914, 
Chapter Iv. 

Christian Doctrine, Chapter XI. 
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passages in the fourth book doubtless represent genuine 
ideals, yet in the main it is not unfair to say that Milton’s 
true paradise, his ideal world, does not figure in the poem 
until Adam and Eve are about to be driven from Eden. 
If he had remained chiefly a theologian, he would have 
terminated the poem in a decent melancholy, considering 
what the race, according to the theologian, had lost; but 
as a matter of fact, when once the sin is fairly committed, 
the epic becomes appreciably livelier, more liberal, more 
sympathetic, more hopeful,—and Milton feels free to 
identify himself with his characters. Though he has di- 
minished the grandeur of Satan’s countenance, to show 
the effect of sin, he cannot bring himself to make the man 
and the woman less beautiful. God announces that they 
are not to leave Paradise disconsolate, and they indeed gu 
out in excellent spirits, except for the inconvenience, as 
Eve laments,’ of leaving the home one is accustomed to. 
But for the world before them they had nothing but zest. 
At last they were to travel and to see life—in short, to 
have a renaissance career. Here speaks the Milton of the 
Areopagitica: “I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered 
virtue, unexercised and unabreathed, that never sallies cut 
and seeks her adversary, but slinks out of the race, where 
that immortal garland is to be run for, not without dust 
and heat.” 

If these contradictory accounts of death and of sin in 
Paradise Lost can be thus reconciled with Milton’s char- 
acter, it is unnecessary to reconcile them with each other. 
They arise apparently from the double representation of 
Adam and Eve as allegorical types and as individuals. 
Imagining them as individuals, Milton allowed his genu- 
ine ideals to govern the portrait. The theologian in him 


» Paradise Lost, x1, 268 sq. 
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was persuaded that death was a curse, the result of sin; 
but the poet in him uttered his true opinion, after a long 
and exhausting life,,that death is a heaven-sent release. 
From this conviction he did not again vary; he merely 


elaborated it in Samson Agonistes. 
Joun Erskine. 
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XXHI—THE DEVELOPMENT OF BRIEF NARRA- 
TIVE IN MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE: 
A STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


Brief narrative, at first théught, connotes the abridged 
fiction of low grade with which American magazines are 
now saturated ; but as soon as the term is used to cover the 
whole field in modern literature, it calls to mind a genre 
which, under various names, has risen to a position of 
dignity in many places in the world and has worthily en- 
gaged the attention of literary historians, particularly 
in America and in Germany. 

The chief features in the development of the form in the 
United States and England have been discussed at length, 
and there is now a definitive record, with abundant biblio- 
graphical apparatus, of its evolution.’ Poe is looked upon 
as the pioneer, and his perpetually quoted definition 
(1842) has set a standard for the majority of the prac- 
titioners of the art in the English language. The form 
suggests, for America, such experts as Hawthorne, Bret 
Harte, and Henry James; in England it does not gain the 
attention of writers of the first magnitude until near the 
end of the century, in the persons of Stevenson and Kip- 
ling. 

The German Novelle has been subjected to even closer 
scrutiny, as appears from a recent monograph by Profes- 


1Cf. Brander Matthews, The Philosophy of the Short-Story, New 
York, 1901; H. S. Canby, The Short Story, New York, 1902; Bliss 
Perry, A Study of Prose Fiction, Boston, 1902; C. 8. Baldwin, 
American Short Stories, New York, 1909; H. S. Canby, The Short 
Story in English, New York, 1909; C. A. Smith, The American Short 
Story, Boston, 1912. 
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sor Mitchell,? wherein he reviews the territory from the 
first noteworthy attempt at a definition, that of the broth- 
ers Schlegel, through Goethe and Tieck to Spielhagen and 
Paul Heyse. 

Both types, it has been demonstrated, are essentially 
different from the novel, as regards narrative concentra- 
tion, and they vary from each other chiefly in that the 
American form aims “to produce a single narrative ef- 
fect with the greatest economy of means that is consistent 
with the utmost emphasis,” * while the Novelle, although 
it likewise requires a high degree of unity, is far less re- 
stricted and does not need to be superlatively compact. 

Now it is amazing that there exists no similar history 
of the practice and theory of the French conte and noupelle. 
France possesses an impressive brief-narrative literature, 
the product of a corresponding period, yet, except for 
casual references and a few special articles,* the problem 
of its development has not been considered. 

It is for such an investigation that a plan is here offer- 
ed and certain landmarks indicated which may prove use- 
ful guides. 

Those literary historians, for the most part Americans, 
who have glanced at the subject, are inclined to choose 
the neighborhood of 1830 as a point of departure. With 
this there is no reason to disagree, as will presently be 
shown, provided it is realized that these critics are delib- 
erately looking at the matter from a special angle. They 
are writing from the point of view of the American short- 


_ * Heyse and his predecessors in the theory of the Novelle, Frank- 
furt, 1915. 
* Clayton Hamilton, Materials and Methods of Fiction, New York, 


1908, p. 173. 
*Cf. a list of these in my article on Balzac and the Short-Story, 


Modern Philology, xu, p. 72, note 2. 
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story and they mean that a type of narrative identical with 
this began to develop in France about 1830. An exami- 
nation of the field so conducted is worth while and must 
be taken into account in the present article, where, to avoid 
confusion, the expression “ short-story ” will be used only 
in application to the distinctive Amerizan type or to the 
French form which exactly corresponds to it. 

But whoever considers the mass of brief-narrative lit- 
erature in modern France will discover a multitude of 
pieces of merit that stand outside of these limits, and 
obviously, in a complete history, these may not be ne- 
glected. 

With the angle of vision widened, it becomes necessary 
to include an earlier period, to look back into the preced- 
ing century. Indeed, Professor Hart, in an article on the 
fabliauz,® connects modern brief narrative with the Mid- 
dle Ages, and no doubt the ultimate record must contain 
a summary of the antecedents of the modern conte and 
nouvelle which shall be as inclusive as this. The notable 
developments, however, hardly extend beyond the last hun- 
dred and fifty years. 

A pioneer theorist, perhaps the earliest, is Marmontel, 
writing in the supplement to Diderot’s Encyclopédie in 
1776. The novelty of his view will stand out by contrast 
if one first glances at the brief-narrative criticism found 
in the original edition of the Encyclopédie (1754 is the 
date of the volume in question). The comment here is 
both meagre and uncertain. D’Alembert, describing conte, 
fable, and roman as synonyms, affirms “ que conte est une 
histoire fausse et courte . . . ou une fable sans but moral ; 
et roman un long conte.” * And Diderot, supplying the 


*The Narrative Art of the Old French Fabliaua, Kittredge Anni- 
versary Papers, Boston, 1913. 
*Vol. 1v, p. 111. D’Alembert continues: “On dit les fables de 
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comparison of conte and fable, in the department of Belles- 
Lettres, underlines the shapelessness of the former: 


Il y a cette différence entre le conte et la fable que la fable ne 
contient qu’un seul et unique fait, renfermé dans un certain espace 
déterminé, et achevé dans un seul temps... au lieu qu’il n’y a 
dans le conte ni unité de temps, ni unité d’action ni unité de lieu.’ 


Marmontel, on the other hand, writes with precision, 
and, contrary to his predecessors, insists upon a degree of 
unity and believes there is an essential distinction between 
roman and conte. He contends that 


un récit qui ne serait qu’un enchainement d’aventures, sans cette 
tendance commune qui les réunit en un point et les réduit a l’unité, 
ce récit serait un roman et ne serait pas un conte.® 


This remark must be emphasized, for it is apparently the 
first suggestion ever made that the difference between ex- 
tended and brief narrative should be more than a matter 
of length. Professor Matthews, more than one hundred 
years later, appears to be the first critic to make the dis- 
tinction for American and English literature,® while in 


Lafontaine, les contes du méme auteur, les contes de Madame d’Au- 
noy, le roman de la princesse de Cléves. Oonte se dit aussi des 
histoires plaisantes, vraies ou fausses, que l’on fait dans la conver- 
sation. Fable, d’un fait historique donné pour vrai, et reconnu pour 
faux; et roman, d’une suite d’aventures singulitres réellement ar- 
rivées & quelqu’un.” 

‘Id., ibid. The definition is not written by Diderot, but pro- 
vided by him as editor. It goes on: “La fable est souvent un mono- 
logue ou une sc@éne de comédie; le conte est une suite de comédies 
enchainées les unes aux autres. Lafontaine excelle dans les deux 
genres, quoiqu’il ait quelques fables de trop, et quelques contes trop 
longs.” 

® Nouveau dictionnaire pour servir de supplément aua diction- 
naires des sciences, etc., Paris, 1776, m1, p. 569. The article is to be 
found, enlarged and revised, in Marmontel’s Hléments de Littéra- 
ture (uvres completes, Paris, 1818, xm, pp. 521 ff.). 

* Op. cit., p. 77. Professor Matthews points out indeed that “ there 


; 
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the case of Germany the first significant differentiation of 
Roman and Novelle is found in an essay on the subject by 
Mundt, dating 1833.1° Marmontel has the prior claim by 
half a century.’* 

It may not be implied that he has a carefully elaborated 
theory comparable to Mundt’s or to Professor Matthews’s. 
Instead of developing the idea contained in the above 
quotation, Marmontel turns at once to ether phases of 


narration.?* 
Yet, in the preface to his own Contes moraux,’* and in 
a few of these stories, he does reveal some of the possi- 


is little doubt that Poe felt it [the difference], even if he did not 
formulate it in set terms.” 

“Cf. Mitchell, op. cit., pp. 40-41. 

* An article published the same year in the Bibliothéque univer- 
selle des Romans (Paris, Lacombe, octobre, 1776, p. 11) refers to 
“le genre des Nouvelles ou petits Romans.” And in the preceding 
year the Discours préliminaire of this collection (juillet, 1775, p. 21) 
affirms that both contes and nouvelles are “ Romans abrégés.” I find 
no suggestion of any distinction at this period between conte and 
nouvelle. 

“In the initial paragraph Marmontel presents his philosophy of 
the conte: “ Le conte est A la comédie ce que l’épopée est a la tra- 
gédie, mais en petit, et voici pourquoi: l’action comique n’ayant ni 
la méme importance, ni la méme chaleur d’intérét que l’action tra- 
gique, elle ne saurait nous attacher aussi longtemps lorsqu’elle est 
en simple récit. Les grandes choses nous semblent dignes d’étre 
amenées de loin, et d’étre attendues avec une longue inquiétude; les 
choses familiéres fatigueraient bientét l’attention du lecteur, si au 
lieu d’agacer légérement sa curiosité par de petites suspensions, elles 
la rebutaient par de longs é6pisodes. I] est rare d’ailleurs, qu’une 
action comique soit assez riche en incidents et en détails, pour don- 
ner lieu A des descriptions étendues et 4 de longues scénes.” This 
and other remarks in the article should be thoughtfully considered 
in the light of whatever information may later be gathered as to 
the status of brief narrative in Marmontel’s period. 

*(Euvres completes, 1, pp. ix-xvi. Two items in this preface 
seem to contain in embryo theories afterwards evolved in Germany. 
The view of Spielhagen that brief narrative by its nature is not 
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bilities of his definition. The core of each of his narra- 
tives, obviously enough, is a moral: each, he tells us, is 
meant to express one truth, to bring out one characteristic 
of human nature. He describes his conception in the 
case of a story named II le fallait as follows: 


On ne dit pas assez aux jeunes hommes combien pour eux les lois 
de la probité sont sévéres, et dans quel labyrinthe de malheur et de 
honte un seul pas au-dela des bornes du vrai, du juste et de Vhon- 
néte se trouve quelquefdis les avoir engagés. Je vais en donner un 
exemple.“ 


From the point of view of technique the advantage of this 
procedure, of setting out invariably with one preconceived 
object, lies in the resultant singleness of effect. In this 
particular story, for example, the unity is deep-seated. 
Thanks to what Marmontel would call “une tendance 
commune,” a central idea, the events are amalgamated, 
and the result is a narrative totality equidistant from 
anecdote and novel.'® 


adapted to dealing with the development of character, is already 
suggested in Marmontel’s remark (xiii-xiv): “Il est des caractéres 
qui, pour étre présentés dans toute leur force, exigent des combinai- 
sons et des développements dont un conte n’est pas susceptible. . .” 
And the device later conceived by Tieck of having as a turning point 
in a Novelle an event simple and likely to happen any day, yet, in 
the circumstances, of special consequence, is foreshadowed in the 
statement (p. xiv): “A la vérité des caractéres j’ai voulu joindre la 
simplicité des moyens, et je n’ai guére pris que les plus familiers. 
Ainsi un serin me sert A détromper et A guérir une femme de 
l’aveugle passion qui l’obséde; ainsi, quelques traits changés a un 
tableau réconcilient deux époux... .” 

uvres completes, VI, p. 1. 

* Other stories of this order are le Mari sylphe and les Rivaur 
deux-mémes. In many cases, on the other hand, the promise of the 
method is not realized. Cf. the story called Heureusement, wherein, 
Marmontel explains (vol. m1, p. x), he tried “de faire voir A quoi 
tient le plus souvent la vertu d’une honnéte femme, et combien 
sa faiblesse doit la rendre indulgente pour les fautes mémes qu’elle 
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It is to tales like this that one may apply, with point, 
the remark made by Marmontel’s publisher in a notice to 
the collection known as Nouveaux contes moraux: 


Une fiction de peu d’étendue, réguligrement conduite, ayant un 
but moral, et formée ... d’une suite d’événements naturels, em- 
pruntés de la vie commune, ne présente pas sans doute le mérite 
dune aussi grande difficulté vaincue qu'un grand roman, od la 
naissance, les progrés, les effets des passions sont mis sous nos yeux, 
od sont en action un grand nombr« de caractéres, et od la multitude 
et la variété des événements et de leurs causes réveillent et exercent 
tous les genres de sentiments; mais c’est aussi un mérite de dessiner 
avec vérité plusieurs caractéres dans un cadre plus resserré, de faire 
naitre l’intérét dans un récit peu étendu.” 


As literature Marmontel’s stories are intolerable, and it is 
impossible to subscribe to the publisher’s not disinterest- 
ed encomium. Yet, if structure alone be considered, it is 
likely that Marmontel was decidedly influential in intro- 
ducing a special type of narrative, of a unity distinct 
from that of the novel, where a few characters act within 
prescribed limits. 

This notice dates from 1801, two years after Marmon- 
tel’s death. The narrative concentration which it outlines 
is strikingly illustrated a few years later in Adolphe, by 
Benjamin Constant (1806).'7 This story, according to 
the author, was written “dans l’unique pensée de con- 


a su éviter.” The result is merely a string of anecdotes, of instances 
where a lady nearly succumbs to temptation. Observe also that in 
his definition of conte Marmontel selects, as examples of stories 
with a “ tendance commune,” Joconde and la Fiancée du roi de Garbe 
(referring presumably to La Fontaine’s versions of these), narra- 
tives which have no more unity than Heureusement. That is to say, 
in these cases Marmontel did not carry his definition to its possible 
consequences. 

* (Euvres completes, Iv, pp. 243-244. 

* Completed in 1806 but not published until 1816. Cf. RLR, 1898, 
p. 229. 
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vaincre deux ou trois amis . . . de la possibilité de don- 
ner une sorte d’intérét 4 un roman dont les personnages 
se réduisaient 4 deux, et dont la situation serait toujours 
la méme.” '® Although there were other motives, not 
here acknowledged, for the writing of Adolphe, the remark 
continues to be of interest. A perusal of Adolphe reveals 
expert composition, sharp focussing of attention upon the 
single theme, and even leaves the reader convinced of its 
propinquity to the later developed short-story type.’® 

A comment parallel to that of Constant is found in the 
preface to Balzac’s Argow le pirate (1824).?° Balzac de- 
sires the reader to observe the essential simplicity of his 
story and explains: 

En général l’on ne se tire d’affaire dans la composition d’un roman 
que par la multitude des personnages et la variété des situations, et 


l’on n’a pas beaucoup d’exemples de romans A deux ou trois per- 
sonnages, restreints 4 une seule situation.” 


The performance falls short of the plan; Argow le pirate 
is diffuse. The conception, however, is precisely Con- 
stant’s and not remote from Marmontel’s, and suggests an 
aspect of the problem, namely the question of the influ: nce 
upon brief narrative of the condensed novel, which requires 
further investigation. 


* Adolphe, Paris, 1864, pp. 29-30 (Préface de la troisiéme édition). 

“Cf. Professor Lanson on the composition of Adolphe: “ Rien de 
plus classique que ce roman A deux personnages, od les sobres indi- 
cations de cadre et de milieu laissent la crise morale s’étaler large- 
ment” (Histoire de la littérature francaise, Paris, 1908, p. 978). 

* Cf. Lovenjoul, Histoire des wuvres de Balzac, Paris, 1888, p. 256. 

“Vol. 1, p. 15. Balzac had apparently not read Adolphe at this 
time (cf. Le Breton, Balzac, Paris, 1905, p. 76), for he adds that 
“dans ce genre, Caleb Williams, le chef-d’euvre du célébre Godwin, 
est, de notre époque, le seul ouvrage que l’on connaisse. . . .” Con- 
stant also was acquainted with Caleb Williams, but seems to have 
been more interested in the author’s political theories than in his 
tiction (cf. RLR, 1898, p. 210). 
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By 1830, it has been stated, there are signs of the de- 
velopment of a French form comparable to the American 
short-story. Mérimée and Gautier have been accredited, 
by the American critics, with pioneer work: Professor 
Canby says that the former “in such a story as Mateo 
Falcone (1829) had illustrated the art of single effect in 
a short story before Poe’s first tale was published,” *4 and 
Professor Baldwin considers Gautier’s la Morte amoureuse 
(1836) the first genuine short-story in France, and sums 
up with the remark: “ it is safe to put forward as a work- 
ing hypothesis that the new form was invented by France 
and by America, and by each independently for itself.” ** 

In general the American view, which is offered merely 
as a hypothesis, is acceptable, although evidence can be 
adduced that suggests a revision of details. It can be 
demonstrated, for example, that Gautier’s activities in 
this field begin not with la Morte amoureuse but as early 
as 1831.°* And the remark of Balzac, quoted above, to 
the effect that there is a peculiar virtue in a narrative 
wherein there are only a few characters, restricted to a 
single situation, later bore fruit in his own work in the 


Canby, Study of the Short Story, New York, 1913, p. 45. Cf. 
Lauvriére, Poe, Paris, 1904, p. 646: “L’énergique laconisme de la 
nouvelle avait été porté par Mérimée 4 un haut degré de perfection 
avant que Poe qui en profita peut-étre ne l’efit remis en vogue.” 

* Op. cit., Intro., p. 34. 

* At the commencement of Gautier’s literary career, in 1831, stands 
a story, la Cafetiére, which in conception if not in execution is quite 
comparable to the Poe type, and between this date and 1836 there 
are four others which may be said to approach the short-story and 
which offer interesting and conclusive evidence that during this 
period of five years Gautier was advancing, consciously or not, to- 
ward the form finally achieved. Cf. Onuphrius; Omphale; the story 
of a youth and a grisette inserted in Sous la table; and the story 
without name published by Lovenjoul, Histoire des wuvres de Théo- 
phile Gautier, Paris, 1887, vol. 1, pp. 8-11. The last two are little 
more than amplified anecdotes, but they have the short-story stamp. 
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form of three tales, une Passion dans le désert (1830), 
Jésus-Christ en Flandre (1831), and la Grande Bretéche 
(1832), which may be classified as, in the American sense, 
short-stories.”® 

The essential fact, however, remains as stated; in the 
neighborhod of 1830 there is a notable advance. Unhappi- 
ly for the historian, neither Mérimée nor Balzac nor 
Gautier makes any declaration during this period that 
illuminates his processes, and, curiously enough, no sooner 
is the form launched than its originators, except Mérimé, 
abandon it. And Mérimée persistence is intermittent.?® 

So the complete history of the genesis of the form must 
determine what other men, if any, wrote short-stories in 
this period, up to about 1840. Anything before that 
point may probably be stamped as an independent French 
product. At the beginning of the next decade are pub- 
lished the first translations of the work of Poe (1841)." 
The American becomes more and more widely known in 
France, in 1846 appears an important critical estimate of 
his works,”* in 1848 begin the translations by Baudelaire, 
and in 1857 Baudelaire reproduces the famous Poe defini- 
tion. Therefore, as the century advances the influence of 
Poe must be taken more and more into account. 

To return, however, to the three writers who relinquish- 
ed this type, the French short-story, after creating it, it 
is.found that they also wrote brief narrative of another 


* Cf. the article on Balzac and the short-story, referred to above, 
p. 584, note 4. 

*L’Abbé Aubain (1846) is short-story though certainly not con- 
ventional, and la Chambre bleue (1866), toute proportion gardée, 
suggests O. Henry. 

**Cf. Retinger, le Conte fantastique dans le romantisme francais, 
Paris, 1909, p. 33, note. On French translations of Poe cf. also 
Lauvriére, op. cit., and Morris, Cooper et Poe d’aprés la critique 
francaise du dix-neuvieme siecle, Paris, 1912. 

* Revue des Deuw Mondes, 15 octobre, 1846. 
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stamp, much more reminiscent of the theory presented by 
Marmontel. LBalzac’s la Femme abandonnée (1832) is 
an example of a number of narratives that are without the 
compactness necessary from Poe’s point of view and that, 
as a result of developing a more elaborate structure about 
a single nucleus, neverthelwss achieve a unity quite as 
artistic.2® 

Here too these men were more given to practice than to 
theory. Gautier, however, on one occasion offers uncon- 
sciously a useful clue. In Arria Marcella (1852) he 
stops short to remark that he is presenting “le simple 
récit d’une aventure bizarre et peu croyable, quoique 
vraie,” °° and it can easily be proven that this purely 
casual statement is nearly identical with Goethe’s famous 
definition of the Novelle: “ Was ist eine Novelle anders 
als eine sich ereignete unerhérte Begebenheit?” *! There 
is no evidence that Gautier was inspired by the German,** 
and the words that so neatly correspond to Goethe’s, and 
in addition so well epitomize his own processes, appear to 
be a felicitous accident. 

But, taken in conjunction with the observable practice 
of the three Frenchmen, this remark leads to the sugges- 
tion that, alongside of the French short-story, there is 
developing another distinctive type of brief narrative that 
may approach the German Novelle. The idea is presented 
without emphasis, since it would be unfortunate to ap- 
praise the French product constantly according to a for- 


*® Other instances in his work are Adieu (1830) and le Succube 
(1833). Cf. Gautier’s Nuit de Cléopdtre (1838), le Roi Candaule 
(1844), Arria Marcella (1852), etc.; Mérimée’s Tamango (1829), 
le Vase étrusque (1830), il Viccolo di Madama Lucrezia (1846), ete. 

” Romans et contes, Paris, Charpentier, p. 273. 

" Gespriche mit Eckermann, 29. Jan., 1827. 

@ There are a few casual references to Goethe in Gautier’s works. 
Cf. Histoire de Vart dramatique, Paris, 1859, 1, p. 193; rv, p. 337. 
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eign standard. Yet, properly restricted, the comparison 
may prove useful. 

A pause and a glance backward at brief narrative be- 
fore 1850 now reveal the facts in fairly correct perspec- 
tive. Marmontel is a pioneer, and the distinction he fore- 
shadowed between extended and brief narrative is vital. 
After Marmontel there is no swift advance until about 
1830, when two forms begin to develop, one comparable 
for singleness of effect and superlative concision to the 
American short-story, another unified but far less restrict- 
ed and comparable in some respects to the German Novelle. 
Both are contained in germ in Marmontel, although they 
can hardly be a direct outgrowth. 

From the middle of the century on, currents and cross- 
currents intermingle. It is not likely that the two varie- 
ties of brief narrative progress steadily along parallel 
lines; there must be at times amalgamation, the introduc- 
tion of new elements, perhaps the creation of other varie- 
ties. An interesting variation is found in le Procurateur 
de Judée, by Anatole France,** wherein, as with Poe, the 
tendency of every word is to the one pre-established de- 
sign,** but wherein, contrary to the practice of Poe and 
that of the French short-story writers, the tendency is de- 
liberately and consistently the reverse of direct. Foreign 
influences have to be weighed, that of Poe, as has been sug- 
gested, that of the Germans, whose Novelle theories culmi- 
nate in the definition of Paul Heyse published in 1871, 
that of the Russians.** Conditions of periodical publica- 


* The first story in the collection entitled V’Etui de nacre. 

“Cf. Poe’s definition, Works, New York, Crowell, 1902, x1, p. 108. 

* Cf. Baldwin, op. cit. Intro., p. 34, note: “It would be interest- 
ing, for instance, to determine whether Mérimée learned anything in 
form from Poushkin.” 
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tion are presumably a factor, as they are, for example, in 
the United States.*® 

The problem of terminology also presents itself. In 
Germany Novelle now designates a recognized type, in 
America short-story has been given a similar function, 
but it is still an embarrassing question as to what French 
narratives are to be denominated contes and what nouvelles. 

One solution, not perhaps definitive, has been given by 
Ferdinand Brunetiére, who writes, apropos of Balzac: 


The nouvelle differs from the conte in that it always claims to be 
a picture of ordinary life; and it differs from the novel in that it 
selects from ordinary life, and depicts by preference and almost ex- 
clusively, those examples of the strange, the rare and the extra- 
ordinary which ordinary life does in spite of its monotony never- 
theless contain. It is neither strange nor rare for a miser to make 
all the people about him, including his wife and children, victims of 
the passion to which he is himself enslaved; and this is the subject 
of Eugénie Grandet.... But for a husband, as in La Grande 
Bretéche, to wall up his wife’s lover in a closet, and that before her 
very eyes; and, through a combination of circumstances in them- 
selves quite out of the ordinary, for neither one of them to dare or 
to be able to make any defense against his vengeance—that is cer- 
tainly somewhat rare! * 


The fantastic, Brunetiére continues, is to be treated in 
the conte, not in the nouvelle. 


* Cf. C. A. Smith, op. cit., pp. 39-40. Gautier sometimes meets the 
requirements of the feuilleton system with conspicuous success, as in 
Avatar, where it may be argued that the restraint imposed by this 
method of publication induced throughout a high degree of narra- 
tive control. 

* Honoré de Balzac, Little French Masterpieces, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1903, Intro., pp. xiv-xv. Brunetiére further explains the 
scope of the nouvelle with the statement that, in general, “all those 
things in life which are out of the usual run of life, which happen 
om its margin and are so beside yet not outside it; all that makes 
its surprises, its differences, its startlingness, so to speak—all this 
is the province of the nouvelle, bordering on that of the novel yet 
distinct from it. Out of the common every-day life you cannot 
really make nouvelles, but only novels—miniature novels, when they 
are brief, but still novels.” 
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The distinction is lucid and interesting. Yet equally 
clean-cut, and quite at variance, is the distinction made 
by the American critics viewing the French field, who 
identify conte with short-story and allege that a nouvelle 
is merely a novelet, that is, a condensed novel.** 

The entanglement becomes even worse upon inspection 
. of the six stories of the Balzac volume for which Brune- 
tiére writes the above-quoted introduction. All six are, 
in Brunetiére’s sense, nouvelles. On the other hand, the 
history of their publication *® shows that four of them 
were not classified, that the fifth, Je Réquisitionnaire, ap- 
peared in the first edition of Romans et contes philoso- 
phiques and presumably was considered by Balzac a conte, 
while the sixth, le Chef-d’euvre inconnu, was first pre- 
sented by Balzac with the subtitle, conte fantastique. 
Conte fantastique, it is remembered, is precisely the term 
which Brunetiére says is not applicable.*° Furthermore, 
if the narratives are looked at with the eyes of the Ameri- 
ean critics, two of them are contes,*’ but not the two so 
styled by Balzac himself. 

It is vain to risk making confusion doubly confounded 
by suggestions of reform in nomenclature until there is a 
clearer conception of what one is attempting to name, and 
at best the final choice may be arbitrary, for it can hardly 
be hoped that any system will square with the facts of the 
practice of the art and also with the terminology of the 
practitioners. *? 


*Cf. Hamilton, op. cit., p. 169, especially: “The difference is 
merely that the novelet (or nouvelle) is a work of less extent, and 
covers a smaller canvas, than the novel (or roman).” Cf. Matthews, 
op. cit., p. 65; Baldwin, op. cit., Intro., pp. 30-31. 

* Cf. Lovenjoul, Histoire des wuvres de Balzac, pp. 32, 146, 147, 
178, 183, 184. 

“ Observe also that Gautier calls Spirite a nouvelle fantastique. 

“ Une Passion dans le désert and la Grande Bretéche. 

“ Cf., for example, Flaubert’s Trios contes (published in 1877). The 
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Ultimately there will present itself the interesting and 
elusive problem of the relation of French brief narrative 
to the French genius. In the case of the American type of 
story, Professor Alphonso Smith points out that “it has a 
brief intensity that harmonizes with the national temper. 
It moves . . . to its conclusion—it does its work—with 
an economy of details, with a definiteness of purpose, with 
an efficiency of means that find a quick response from the 

\ average American reader.” *® What of the French tales? ' 
Do they similarly correspond to the Gallic love of pre- 
cision? The short-story, it has been observed,** often ful- 
fills the requirements of the three unities of the French i 
classical stage. Does that characteristic of the French 
national mind which has made it cherish the formality of 
the unities, and the symmetry of la piéce bien faite, mean 
that it feels a ready sympathy for brief narrative thus 
prescribed ? 4° Answers to this and to a multitude of other 
questions must depend upon an exact and critical investi- 
gation of the whole subject. 


Horatio E. 


narrative methods in the first two, wn Coeur simple and Saint Julien 
V Hospitalier, are far from conventional, but, in the slight degrve that 
ordinary terms apply, they are condensed romans. The third, 
Hérodias, is precisely what Brunetiére would call a nowvelle. 

“Op. cit., pp. 41-42. 

“ Matthews, op. cit., p. 16. 

*The relation of brief narrative to the drama has been carefully 
developed, in the case of the Novelle, by Spielhagen (Beitrige zir 
Theorie und Technik des Romans, Leipzig, 1883). The principle, 
enunciated by Poe for the short-story, that a peculiar totality of 
effect results from a single, uninterrupted presentation of a piece of 
literature, is applied by Strindberg to the drama, as in The Outlaw, 
“a single well-built act... taking an hour for its performance ” 
(Preface to Miss Julia, Plays, second series, tr. by Bjirkmann, p. 
107). Examination of the French field may reveal parallel resem- 
blances. Cf., for example, the stories and the one-act plays of Villiers 
de l’Isle Adam. 
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XXIV.—SIR PERCEVAL AND THE BOYISH 
EXPLOITS OF FINN 


‘The relations between the English romance, Sir Perce- 
val, and its counterparts in French, German, and Welsh 
have been frequently and extensively investigated.’ Ef- 
forts have been made also to show connections between the 
story of Perceval (especially the boyhood portion) and 
various other stories—the “Fair Unknown” (Iibeaus 
Desconus) group, the romance of Fergus, the lai of Tyolet, 
and the Irish tales of Cuchullin.? 

Another Irish story which has not, it seems to me, re- 
ceived the attention it merits in this connection is The 
Boyish Exploits of Finn. The resemblances between it 
and the English romance were first pointed out by Alfred 
Nutt in 1881.* He believed The Boyish Exploits to be a 
fifteenth-century composition; * and he repeated this be- 


* For bibliog. see Wells, Manual of Writings in M. HE. (New Haven, 
1916), pp. 71-74, 772-3. To this add: Martin, ed. of Parzival (Halle, 
1900-1903), vol. 1; Hertz, Die Sage v. P. u. d. Gral (in his trans. 
of Wolfram’s Parzival, Stuttgart, 5th ed., 1911, pp. 413-550), and 
Rosenhagen, Nachtrége (ibid., pp. 551-572); Voretzsch, Einf. in d. 
Stud. d. altfranz, Lit. (Halle, 2nd ed., 1913), pp. 322-345; Foerster, 
Wéorterbuch zu Kristian (Halle, 1914), einl., pp. 145-202. 

? For reference on Lib. Des., see Wells, p. 772; on all four, see 
Voretzsch. On Fergus, see also Heinzel, rev. of Martin’s ed., in Zt. 
f. d. oest. Gym., XxIv (1873), pp. 156-167. Marquardt’s Der Einfluss 
Kristians auf den Roman ‘ Fergus’ (diss. Gittingen, 1906), although 
the most extended study of this romance, is unfortunately of little 
value. Innumerable other possible connections are suggested in 
Chamberlain’s The Child and Childhood in Folk-Thought (N. Y. 
and Lond., 1896), esp. chap. xxrv, “ The Child as Hero, Adventurer, 
ete.”, a book written from the point of view of anthropology rather 
than that of literary origins. The bibliog. (pp. 495-434) is valuable. 

*“The Aryan Expulsion-and-Return Formula,” Folk-Lore Record, 
Iv, pp. 1-44. 

Ibid., p. 16. 
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lief in 1888, 1891, and 1910.° This late date was sup- 
ported in long arguments by Zimmer in 1890 and 1891; ° 
and it has been generally accepted by students of the story, 
‘ including d’Arbois de Jubainville, Newell, Miss Paton, 
Miss Weston, and Professors Schofield and Griffith.’ 
Belief in a much earlier date was expressed (entirely 
without reference to possible connections with Sir Perce- 
val) by O’Donovan in 1858, by Miss Eleanor Hull in 
1906, and more recently by John MacNeill and Kuno 
Meyer.® Nutt only a short time before his death twice 
intimated that he was then inclined to accept the earlier 
date.® 
The evidence of the manuscript, Bodleian Laud 610, is 
as follows.!° Inside the cover is pasted a slip, dated 1673, 
stating that the manuscript is copied from older and now 


* Studies Leg. H. G. (1888), p. 158; The Fians, ed. Campbell 
(1891), “ Bibl. Notes,” p. 284; Folk-Lore, xx (1910), p. 400. 

*G. G. A., 1890, 2, pp. 521 ff.; “ Kelt Beitriige,” Z. f. d. A., xxxv 
(1891), pp. 1 ff. 

‘@Arbois, Essai d’un catalogue (1883), pp. xxxviii, 174; Newell, 
Leg. H. G. (1902), pp. 88, 92; Paton, Fairy Myth. of Arth. Rom. 
(1903), p. 181; Weston, Leg. Sir P. (1906), 1, p. xix. Schofield 
does not refer to The Boyish Exploits; but he would hardly take the 
fifteenth-century Lay of the Great Fool as evidence for the existence 
of such stories in early Celtic if he knew an earlier story embodying 
substantially the same features. (See his Eng. Lit. Norm. Cong. 
to Chaucer, p. 228,) Griffith, although he mentions The Boyish Ea- 
ploits several times, makes clear his acceptance of a late date by 
saying: “I have made no inquiry into Old Irish literature.” (Sir 
P. of G., Diss. Chicago, 1911, preface.) 

*O’Donovan, Trans. Oss. Soc., Iv, p. 284; Hull, Text-Book of Irish 
Lit., 1, p. 244; 1, pp. 26, 43; MacNeill, Duanaire Finn, I. T. 8. 
(1908), p. xxix; Meyer, Z. f. c. P., vit (1909-10), p. 524; Fianaigecht, 
R. 1, A., T. L. 8S. Xvt (1910), p. xxviii. 

* Folk-Lore, xxt (1910), p. 110; Arnold’s Study of Celtic Lit. 
(1910), p. 166. 

” This account of the MS., which I have not seen, is based on Todd, 
Proc, R, I, A., 1 (1840), pp. 336 ff. 
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not extant documents, including the “ Psalter of Cashel.” 
This psalter was compiled by Bishop Cormac, who died in 
903. On folio 86a appears a gloss stating that this copy 
was made in 1453, the date accepted as the time of com- 
position by Nutt and Zimmer, and, as I have indicated, by 
most subsequent writers. 

It is generally agreed that aide ace is required to dis- 
prove the statement of a manuscript or an early printed 
book as to its origin. When Arthur Brooke in the preface 
to his poem, Romeus and Juliet, tells us that he “ saw the 
same argument lately set forth on the stage,” we do not 
deny his assertion merely because no play filling the bill 
is extant. When the Doctor’s tale of Chaucer names Livy 
as its source, we deny the assertion when we discover that 
the Doctor’s version differs from Livy’s in an important 
particular, and follows the version given in the Roman de 
la Rose. The claim of Laud 610 that it is a copy of much | 
older documents should be accepted unless evidence to dis- 
prove is presented. Aside from this fact, and from the 
fact that Zimmer’s argument for the confusion of two 
psalters 71 is far from convincing, the only evidence of 
date is linguistic. Now there is no more uncertain occu- 
pation than the dating of early Irish documents; ?* and 
there are probably not more than three or four living men 
who would venture an opinion on-the subject. Two of 
these, as indicated above, have examined The Boyish Ex- 
ploits: MacNeill accepts the date of Bishop Cormac— 
tenth century; Meyer assigns it to the twelfth century. 

When we see, then, that The Boyish Exploits is at least 


"7. f. d. A., XXXV, pp. 119 ff. 

* On the subject of dating, see Nutt, Z. f. c. P., m (1898-9), p. 320; 
Meyer, King and Hermit (1901), p. 5, n. 1; Brown, Mod. Phil., vir 
(1909-10), p. 204; Nutt, Folk-Lore, xx (1910), pp. 239-240; Cross, 
Mod Phil., x (1912-13), p. 292, 
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as old as any story yet cited in studies of Sir Perceval,’ 
and is possibly older than any, the seven incidents com- 
mon to the two become of some significance.’* I shall set 
these incidents down very briefly. 


InctpENT I—Death of the Father’ 
Cumall, Finn’s father, fell in And now is Percyvell the wighte 
battle (180)* Sl&yne in batelle and in fyghte. 
(161-2) * 
By itself this incident would hardly deserve notice. The 
Irish version, however, is at least as near the English as 
any yet cited. 
II—The Forest Rearing 


Finn was carried into the for- Perceval was carried by his 
est by two “heroines,” and se- mother (with one maid) and 
eretly reared. (181) reared. (163 ff.) 


The differences here are more striking than the resem- 
blances; but they are not so great as in many parallels 
given by Nutt and by Professor Woods to bring Sir Perce- 
val under certain folk-lore formulas.*® In view also of 


* For approximate dates see Griffith, op. cit., pp. 1-3; Schofield, 
op. cit., App. I (pp. 458-465). 

“Cf. Brown, Iwain, p. 120: “A student of literary origins early 
learns that, altho incidents survive and may safely be used to trace 
a source, the name of the hero of any particular incident changes 
with considerable facility.” 

* Text and trans. of The Boyish Exploits in Trans. Oss. Soc., 1v 
(O’Donovan) ; text (Meyer) in R. C. v (1881-3), and trans. (Meyer) 
in Eriu, 1 (1904). Figures under the Finn incidents refer to pages 
in Eriu, 1. Figures under Sir Perceval incidents refer to lines in 
the edition of the romance by Campion and Holthausen (Heidelberg, 
1913). 

* Nutt, F.-L. Rec., 1v; Woods, “ A Reclassification of the Perceval 
Romances,” P. M. L. A., n. 8. XX (1912), pp. 524-567. The subject 
of “formulas” seems to me to be sadly overworked; see, for in- 
stance, Heyman, Studies on the Havelok-Tale (diss., Upsala, 1903), 
p- 92; Schoepperle, Tristan and Isolt (Frankfort and Lond., 1913), 
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the widespread occurrence of the “ forest rearing ” theme, 
it need not be stressed here beyond observing that The 
Boyish Exploits is probably earlier than any story yet 
found containing this feature. 


Incwent I1I—The Hero’s Early Prowess in Hunting 
Finn cuts off at a shot the Perceval shot smail birds 
feathers and wings of a duck on (217), and harts and _ hinds 
the lake. (182) (218); and 
So wele he lernede hym to schote, 
Per was no beste, pat welke one 
fote, 

To fle fro hym was it no bote, 
When pat he wolde hym have. 
(221-4) 


The treatment of Perceval’s skill in hunting seems to me 
the natural procedure for an author who had the 
Finn story before him. Perceval first shoots birds, as 
does Finn in his first chase; but instead of repeating the 
fantastic details of the Irish story, the romancer merely 
makes a general statement of the boy’s proficiency. 


InciDENT IV—Catching Wild Animals 


Finn’s nurses lament that they Perceval sees a group of wild 
cannot get one of a herd of wild horses, catches the “ biggest,” 
deer. Finn catches two “ bucks,” and rides to his mother on it. 
and brings them to the women. (325-348 ) 

(183-4) 


In the two aspects of incidents m1 and Iv, expertness in 
shooting, and agility in catching wild animals, The Boy- 
ish Exploits is the only old story offering parallels. 


I, pp. 206, 214, 221, 223; 1, p. 280; nearly the whole of Deutschbein, 
Studien zur Sagengeschichte Englands (Cithen, 1906). All such 
attempts at classification should be considered in the light of Win- 
disch’s caution in Dag kelt, Brit. bis eu K, A. (Leipzig Abhandl., 
1912), pp. 198-9. 
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INciDeENT V—Suspecting the Hero’s Identity 


The King of Bantry, with 
whom Finn has taken military 
service, is so much impressed by 
Finn’s deeds, that he says: “If 
Cumall had left a son, one would 


Arthur says that if the hero 
were well dressed, he would re- 
semble the elder Perceval (545- 
548); and again: 

The kyng bi-holdez be vesage free, 
And ever more trowed hee 


think thou wast he.” (184) 
Pat pe childe scholde bee 
Sir Percevell son. (585-588 ) 


This incident, which has not, so far as I have discovered, 
been noted, appears to me one of the most striking paral- 
lels. Here, moreover, as in incident 11 (expertness in 
hunting), Sir Perceval contains just the sort of thing to 
be expected of a writer who was elaborating and improving 
the Irish narrative. 

INcIDENT VI—Discovery of the Wailing Woman 


Perceval hears near by as if a 
woman were crying. He finds a 
woman bound to a tree by her 
husband, the Black Knight, who 
has wrongly accused her of in- 
fidelity. (1817-1856) 


Finn “heard the wail of a 
woman,” who lamented that her 
“only son had been slain by a 
tall, very terrible warrior.” 

(185) 


As in incident 1 the difference here is more striking than 
the similarity. The kernel in both is clearly the solitary 
woman who had been in some way wronged; and this 
seems to make unjustifiable Professor Griffith’s conclusion 
that “the story of a Suspected Lady” (italics mine) 
“ was incorporated into the framework to make the tale of 
Perceval.” 
IncmeNt VII—Avenging of the Wronged Woman 


Finn pursues and kills the 
“terrible warrior.” (185) 


Perceval conquers the Black 
Knight. (1881-1932) 


In both cases the hero avenges the woman who has been 
wronged. 


* Griffith, op. oit., p. 114. 
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APPENDIX TO INCIDENT VII 
The Hero Ignorantly Avenges his Father 


The warrior killed by Finn 
proves to be “the Grey One of 
Luachair, who had dealt the first 


Perceval, in slaying the Red 
Knight, who had taken Arthur’s 
cup, slays also (without know- 


wound to Cumall in the battle ing it) his father’s slayer. 
of Cnucha.” (185) (141-144, 553-560, 601-624, 629- 
640, 689-692, 709) 

In incident vir the story and the romance appear to part 
company—Finn slays the wrong-doer, Perceval only van- 
quishes him. In the romance, it should be noted, the 
death of the Black Knight was not essential; it was essen- 
tial only that he be brought to confess his error and be 
reconciled to his lady. If, moreover, we turn back to 
Perceval’s first personal combat, we find an explanation 
of the variation in incident vir. In his adventure with 
the Red Knight Perceval had already accomplished what 
Finn accomplishes in his only personal combat; viz., had 
avenged, though wnintentionally and ignorantly, his father. 

In view, then, of these facts: (1) that The Boyish 
Exploits of Finn is certainly older than the English 
romance; (2) that it contains these seven incidents in 
common with the romance; (3) that the incidents occur 
in the same order in both narratives; and (4) that three 
of the incidents (tv, v, v1) are found in no other story of 
the Perceval group—in view of these facts I think we have 
reason to believe that the Irish story was known to the 
writer of the romance, and that it was not improbably 
used by him. 

Roy Bennett Pace. 


XXV.—THE LINCOLN CORDWAINERS’ PAGEANT 


In determining whether the Lincoln mystery plays were 
processional like those of York and Chester or were acted 
on a fixed stage, it is important to know whether the St. 
Anne’s Day Sights, about which there is a considerable 
amount of information, were merely floats cr real plays. 
They are regarded as plays by Mr. Chambers ' and by Mr. 
A. F. Leach.? A recently discovered account book of the 
Lincoln Cordwainers’ Company, preserved in the Free 
Public Library,’ indicates what part the Cordwainers took 
in the St. Anne’s day celebration and what the nature of 
the spectacle was. The Cordwainers were to maintain 
and send forth annually in the procession of St. Anne’s 
day a pageant, called the Pageant of Bethlehem. This 
was not a play, and there is no evidence to show that they 
were responsible for a play at any season of the year. 
Their entries of expenses indicate a very different form of 
dramatic activity from that of the Weavers of Coventry 
and other companies in that city where the companies 
maintained plays. The following is a transcript of the 
entries in the Cordwainers’ account book which refer to 
the dramatic activities of the company: 


1E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage, 1, pp. 377-9. 

2 Some English Plays and Players in the “ Furnivall Miscellany,” 
1901, pp. 224 ff. 

* This document I was able to see and transcribe through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Corns, the librarian. 

*Thomas Sharp, Dissertation on the Coventry Mysteries, 1825, pp. 
13 ff.: The Presentation in the Temple, a Pageant as originally repre- 
sented by the Corporation of the Weavers of Coventry, Abbotsford 
Club, 1836, pp. 20 ff.; or the writer’s Two Coventry Corpus Christi 
Plays, 1902, App. 11, where the records from Sharp are republished. 
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Folio 1: The outhe to be geven to the graceman at his eleccione. . . 
and at saint Anne even or day, I shalbe personally at the dressyng 
and arayng of the pageaunt of Bethelem and awaitt of the sam in 
the tym of procession® of the gild of the said saint Anne for the 
worshipe of this citie, and when the said procession is donne, the(n) 
I shall helpe to vnaray and vndress the said pageant agayn. 

The outhe of an outbrother or suster: I shalbe redy yeerly to goo in 
procession with the graceman, the brether and susters of the frater- 
nite from the chappell of saint Thomas of the hy Brige in Lincoln 
vnto the cathedrall churche of Lincoln and ther to offer on farthyng 
as custom is. 

F. 2: The outhe to be geven to the wardens of this gild.... I 
shall helpe to dresse and redresse the pageaunt of Bethelem at saint 
Anne tyd and to goo in procession in saint Anne gild with master 
graceman from the place accustomed to the moder churche of Lincoln 
and so doune aga(i)n. I shalbe redy to goo with master graceman 
and helpe him to gether the collect money and brotherhod of euery 
brother and suster, whenas he shall command. 

The outhe to be geven to the Dean of this gild.... I shalbe per- 
sonally at the dressyng and redressyng of the pageaunt of Bethelem 
with master graceman at saint Anne tyd and to await the sam with 
master graceman except seiknes or disseis lett me. 

F. 3: Inventorie. Itm. on vestment, albe and ammes to the sam, 
and all other thyngs holl to the sam belongyng, of the gyfte of 
Thomas Stowe graceman in the year of our lord m ecce xixth. Itm. 
on lynen awter clothe of ij yerds long.’ 

The pageant of Bethelem. It. iijre lynen clothes stened for damask 
warks for bethelem. It. a gret hed gilded set with vii beames and vii 
glasses for the sam, and on long beame for the mouthe of the said hed. 
It. iijre greatt stars for the sam with iijre glasses and a cord for the 
same steris. It. ij angells with sensers for the sam. It. on cage 
for to ber dowes in. 

ACCOUNTS." 


1527. Expenses necessarie. It. soluti pro le pageants Rome de 
Bethelem in ecclesia fratrum carmilitorum iiijd. It. soli. pro uno 
jantaculo facto pastoribus in processione gilde sancte Anne vjd. It. 


5 Written precession and usually below. 

*The latter entry is crossed out; both of course belong to the 
strictly religious activity of the gild. 

‘The usual headings in each annual computus are in nocte po- 
tacionis, stipendia officiorum, obit. fact. hoc anno, and expens. neces- 
sar. (or “other expenses”). The items concerning the pageant are 
under the last mentioned heading. 
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soli. pro vna corda ad dominationem le pageaunt jd; et ie takils et pro 
vno speculo jd ob; summa iijd ob. It. soli. pro emendacione brachij 
vnius angeli jd. . . . It. sol. pro vna perna(?) le cage iiijd. 

1528. Alie expenses necessarie. It. soli. pro corda ad le pageant 
de Bethelem vjd. It. sol. pro faccione de handill le wyndows de la 
pageant jd. It. sol. in expensis pro le pageaunt de Bethelem xixd. 
(f. 22b) It. soli. pro le pageaunts Rome iiijd.* 

1529. (f. 29b) Alie expenses necessarie. It. pro portacione de la 
pageaunt de Bethelem in pr ione cte Anne, ultva omnes 
denarios collectos pro eodem xid ob. 

1530. (f. 38) Alie expenses necessarie. It. soli. pro portacione 
de Bethlem xd.’ It. soli. pro le pageaunt de Bethelem standante ad 
Whitfrerie iiijd. It. pro le taks et seruicia jd ob. 

1531. (f. 46) Alii expenses necessarie. It. soli. pro emendacione 
de le pageaunt de Bethlem ijd. It. soli. pro clauis ad idem opus jd. 
It. solitum pro pane et servicia portantibus de le pageaunts vijd ob. 
It. solitum pro le pageaunt Room iiijd. It. soli. portantibus eiusdam 
le pageaunt iiijd. 

1532. (f. 54) Other expenses. It. paid for bryngyng vp the 
pageaunt of Betheleem at saint Anne messe xijd. It. paid in expenses 
for the plaiers ijd. It. paid to the plaiers above all that was gath- 
ered viijd.” It. for naills to the pageaunt jd. It. for the Rome of 
the pageaunt standyng iiijd. 

1533. (f. 60) Expenses necessarie. It. for mendyng the pageaunt 
of Bethleem ijd. It. for shepperds deners at vjd. It. for ij gallons 
ayell and a penyworth breed iiijd. It. for taks to the pageaunt ob. 
. . . It. for the pageaunt stondyng in the Whiet freris iiijd. It. paid 
for a lynen [cloth] to the pageaunt ijd. 

1534. (f. 66b) Expenses necessarie. It. mendyng the pageaunt ijd 
ob. It. for the sheperds dener vid. It. for ij potts aiell xiijd. It. 


§ An item in this list “ad le pypers in die processionis iiijd” prob- 
ably refers to a procession on the day of St. Crispin and St. Crispi- 
anus. 

® The following item for this year stands after the expense for St. 
Anne’s day and before the payment for rent: “It. soli. coco nostro 
iiijd. It. soli. certis de players in aula nostra ad cenam vijs iiijd.” 

* This entry is probably to be regarded as a record of a special 
play like that given in the hall two years before; but since it says 
the players instead of certain players, it may indicate that a general 
levy for the Corpus Christi play, falling short in the sum of viijd, 
was made up out of the common funds. 
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for wyn to the prest xs jd. It. for breid ijd. It. for strawe jd.™ 
It. for the dener of the gyld day viijs. It. for ij dossyn trenchers, etc. 

1535. (f. 73b) Expenses necessarie. . . . It. to the shepperds 
and 6 pageaunt berars iiijd. . . . It. for weshyng of clothes this 
yeer iijd.” 

1536. (f. 79) Expenses necessarie. It. paid to iij sheppards at 
saint Anne gyld xviijd. It. paid to vj berars of the pageaunt in the 
sam gild xviijd. It. for bred and ayell spent in the mynster the sam 
tym vjd. It. for takytts to the pageaunts jd.” 

1537. (f. 86) Allocationes. It. soli. pro emendacione unius ale 
angeli jd. It. soii. pro emendacione de pageant de Betheleem xviijd. 
It. solitum pro ijobus speculis de le pageaunt iiijd. It. soli. pro le 
tynfoul pro le paynttyng faciei verniculi iijd ob. It. soli. pro vna 
corda dicte le pageaunt iiijd. It. soli. pro pane et servicia data 
portarijs dicte le pageaunt in die Saint Anne iiijd..... It. soli. 
pastoribus et portarijs de le pageaunt predicte x + d non allocatur. 

1539. (f. 95b) Alie expenses. It. for mendyng the pageaunt of 
Bethelem and cord vd. It. for costs and charges to the mynster with 
the pageaunt of saint Anne day xiijd. It. to the bell ryngers ijd. 
It. to the mynstrells iiijd** It. for the pageaunt standyng in the 
whitt freris iiijd.“ 

1540. (f. 99) It. payd for mendyng the pageant viijd. It. paid 
for beryng the pageant vd. It. for bred and aille to the berrars of 
the sam ijd. It. for a cord to the padgayn iiijd.” 

1542. (f. 109) It. for bearyng vpp the paygaunte of Saint Anne 


“The last three entries may or may not refer to St. Anne’s day. 
They are followed in the account by these entries: “It. paid to the 
porter iiijd.” 

“This entry may not refer to the pageant. 

* The following entries seem also to refer to the ceremonies at the 
minister or to the pageant: “ It. for weshyng the awlbe and ames that 
the prest syngs in iijd. It. for a pottyll wyn geven to Master Sap- 
cotts iiijd. . . . It. for weshyng herd clothes and towells vjd. It. for 
bred and wyn to said prest vid.” 

4% The last two entries are not necessarily to be connected with the 
St. Anne’s day procession, since the entries in these lists of miscel- 
laneous expenses seem to have no fixed arrangement. 

* Following this entry are these: “It. for gloves viijd. It. for 
mendyng the angells of the hersse ijd.” 

*There is no entry for 1541 which refers to the pageants. The 
entry “It. to the waits iiijd” evidently does not. 
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day and the morn aftur xxd. It. for brede and ayle to the pagiaunt 
berers at the mynster ijd.” 

1542 (7) (f. 112b) It. for beryng vp the pageant of bethelem vjd. 
It. for kydds xxd, bred and aill at mynster at Saint Anne tyd ij— 
summa xxijd.* 


After f. 112b there are no further entries referring to 
the pageant until f. 121 when the following undated entry 
oceurs. The gild had leased its house and distributed its 
funds in 1545. It is obvious from an order of the secret 
council, found in Corp. Min. Bks., 1m, f. 110, that the . 
year is 1554: 


1554. (f. 121) layng out for the pachagan at Saint Annes. 
Paments. It. pade to Spede the caruer for makyng of the paghan 
iijs ijd. It. pade for nalls and drynke to the carvars iijd. It. pade 
to Wylliam Lyttyll for panttyng ther off; the hed and the stares ijs. 
It. pade to the shepherds on sant An daye xviijd. It. pade for drynk 
to the berers of the pagane iijd. 

1555. Layyng owt for the paggane the nyxte yere after. It. pad 
to the iij shepherdes on Sant Anedaye xviijd. It. pade to the berers 
off the paggan on Santanedaye ijs. It. payde for takxe jd. It. in 
alle id. It. for howsrowme for the paggane to Jhonsone iijd. 


Then follows a statement of rent apparently due the 
gild from one William Potter and the following list: 


Paments. It. pade in the seconde and thurde yere off owre sof- 
ferand lawarde and ladye kynge and qweyne [Philip and Mary] off 
Eyngland, ffransse, Iarlande, napylls and so forth, ete. It. pade to 
Roberte Jonsone on Schant Anesdaye laste paste for the rowme off 
the paggyene all the yere a-fore paste iiijd. It. pade for berynge of 
the paggane of Sant Anes daye last to vj felows ijs. It. for a corde 
to the sterrys iiijd. It. pade for taks and pacthrede ijd. It. pade 
for drynke and brede to the berars viijd. 


* This entry is cancelled and apparently repeated on f. 112b. 
%« The entries which follow probably have no connection with St. 
Anne’s tide: “It. for cheis xiiijd, for iiij dessyn tayks to Xpofer 
brampsten iiij—swmma vs ijd. It. for ij dossyn bred and halff ijs 
vjd. It. to James Lovday for lyghtyng candylls at mynster iiijd. 
It. to the mynstrells tijd.” 
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The gild resumes its normal activity with the fourth 
year of Queen Elizabeth, but there is no further mention 
of the Pageant of Bethlehem. 

It is evident that the Cordwainers presented in dumb- 
show a spectacle of che Angels and the Shepherds. The 
invoice given at the front of the book and the entry of 
1554 of the reconstruction of the pageant at the time of 
the Marian reaction show what their stage properties were. 
They had a pageant to which belonged cloths stained da- 
mask, apparently to represent the walls of Bethlehem, a 
great gilded figure head set with seven beams (of light?), 
and seven glasses, apparently over the beams, and one 
long beam for the mouth of the head ; three stars with three 
glasses and a cord belonging to them, and, finally, two 
inanimate angels with censers. The cage to put doves in 
seems also to belong to the pageant. The scene was proba- 
bly limited to the angels and the shepherds, since there are 
no other characters, such as Joseph and Mary, who would 
have appeared had it been a regular nativity play or even 
an elaborate piece of dumbshow. It is to be observed also 
that this is the composition of a somewhat similar spectacle 
in the Dublin procession which is described as “ The 
shep[er]dis, with an angel syngying Gloria in excelsis 
Deo.” ** Note also in connection with the use of a cord 
and a star in these entries the well-known entry in the 
Churchwardens’ accounts of St. Nicholas, Yarmouth, be- 
tween 1462 and 1612, for “ making a new star,” “ leading 
the star,” “a new balk line to the star and riving the 
same.” 18 One is reminded also of the picture from 
Heures a Lusaige de Rome,’® where the shepherds rest 
amid their flocks and look upwards at two angels beneath 


* Chambers, 1, p. 364. . * Chambers, U1, p. 399. 
“Cf. Mr. A. W. Pollard, English Miracle Plays (1909), p. 31. 
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canopies, with a figure head between them, and bear in their 
hands a scroll with the words, Gloria in altissimi[s] Deo 
in terra plax]|. The shepherds at Lincoln were real per- 
sons, possibly real shepherds, but there are no other 
characters; also no payments to actors, no rehearsals, no 
mention of plays except on two special occasions at the 
dinner of the gild, and no evidence that regular expenses 
for a play were incurred at any other season of the year. 
The St. Anne’s day expenses are too slight and too definite 
to refer to the performance of a play, and there can be 
no reasonable doubt that the business of the Cordwainers 
on St. Anne’s day, during the years for which we have 
their records, was to present a mere pageant or float to be 
drawn through the streets from the Chapel of St. Thomas 
upon the High Bridge to the minster upon the hill. What 
happened at the minster cannot be definitely told from 
these accounts. Each outbrother and sister offered a far- 
thing there; there was no doubt a general offering also. 
The proximity in the records of the reward given to the 
priest for singing seems to indicate that the Cordwainers 
had a special religious service at the cathedral at the time 
of the procession. The bearers of the pageant and prob- 
ably the shepherds had bread and ale there. The Cord- 
wainers’ account book gives no further information; this 
must be sought in the records of the Cathedral Chapter. 

As to the procession itself, a good deal of interesting 
information can be gained from the minute books of the 
municipal corporation, which begin with 1511 and contain 
acts of the Common Council, the Secret Council, and the 
Court Leet. Most of the entries with which we are con- 
cerned are summarized in the Historical MSS. Commission, 
14th Report, App. vur. Every man and woman being 
able within the city was required to be a brother or 
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sister in St. Anne’s gild and to pay 4d. at the least.2° Also 
every man in his degree must wait upon the mayor in the 
procession on St. Anne’s day to the worship of the city 
under pain of 4d.*!_ To every occupation within the city 
was assigned a pageant which they were regularly ordered 
to apparel and bring forth. These orders had by 1511 
become routine matters and are quite general.2* The 
municipal corporation bad an interest in the sights both 
because of the regulation demanded in so extensive an 
affair in the community and because of the close connec- 
tion which existed between the mayor and council and 
the gild of St. Anne. The aldermen were themselves held 
responsible for one part of the pageant. They were re- 
quired to furnish crimson silk gowns for the “ kings ” in 
the procession, must send forth a servant with a rochet 
upon him bearing a torch to be carried in the procession 
about the sacrament, and must themselves under penalty 
wait upon the mayor.** Likewise those who had occupied 
the office of sheriff, who were known as sheriff peers, were 
required to give their attendance upon the mayor on St. 
Anne’s day and to wait at the hall until he came thither, 
also to have a person in an “ honest gown” going in the 
procession among the prophets.** The objective point of 
the procession was the minster. In 1524 every man was 
ordered to give his attendance, so that “ Mr. Maier be at 
the Mynster by x of the bell.” 2° Constables and under- 


» Entries of Common Council 1511-1541 (“ White Book”), f. 97, 
1519. 

179, 1524. 

=F. 97b, 1519; f. 115, 1520; f. 144, 1522, ete. 

3F. 81, 1518; f. 107, 1520; f. 142b, 1521; f. 129, 1523; f. 169, 
1524; f. 179b, 1524; f. 189, 1526; f. 198, 1527. 

*F. 131b, 1521; f. 159, 1523; f. 179b, 1524; ete. 

=F. 169, 
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constables were required to wait upon the pageants upon 
St. Anne’s day by seven of the clock, both to keep the 
people from the array and to take heed of such as wore 
garments in the procession.*° Every mayor in the year 
following his mayoralty became graceman of St. Anne’s 
gild, and the two persons that had been his sheriffs became 
wardens of the gild to help the graceman in his business, 
particularly, in the matter of gathering money from the 
brethren and sisters.** The corporation enacted special 
legislation on various matters concerning the gilds and 
procession. One of those is the well-known act of 1521 ** 
in which the council decreed, after it had been represented 
to them by the acting graceman of the gild that owing to 
the plague in the city he is unable to get such garments 
and other “ honourments ”’ as should be in the pageants, 
that Mr. Alanson should be instantly desired to borrow a 
gown of my Lady Powes “for one of the Maryes and 
thother Mary to be arrayed in the cremesyng gown of vel- 
vet that longyth to the same gild.” Another is the act of 
1539, which also reveals a feature of the procession, direct- 
ing a large door to be made in the late schoolhouse that the 
pageants may be set in and every pageant to pay 4d. and 
Noy schyppe xijd.” 7° 

What happened at the minster can be determined with 
some clearness from chapter acts and accounts preserved 
there; but space is at this time lacking to go into it. They 
apparently did not perform the Corpns Christi play. En- 
tries for 1473, 1474, 1475, in the accounts, show that the 
Corpus Christi play was acted at the feast of Corpus 
Christi, and this is probably to be understood in the case 


*F, 42b, 1515; f. 81, 1518; f. 131b, 1531; f. 198, 1527. 
160b, 1523. 
*F. 132. 276. 
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of other entries. Accounts for 1482, 1489, show that the 
Sights of St. Anne were put forth in the same year with 
the Pater Noster play; those for 1486, 1487, show that 
they eould accompany the Corpus Christi play. These 
same correspondences are also indicated by the Cord- 
wainers’ accounts given above in comparison with the cor- 
poration minutes. It is also significant that cathedral 
computi for 1482 indicate that the Pater Noster play 
lasted for two days. 

As to the manner of acting the play, certain considera- 
tions would indicate that it was not processional. It was 
evidently not managed by the municipal corporation, but 
by the Corpus Christi gild. It is, however, impossible to 
see how, if the individual plays were acted at various 
stations round about the city, they could have been policed 
without the intervention of the mayor and his brethren. 
At Coventry and York there is much legislation referring 
to the location of the stations at which the plays were acted 
processionally. There is none at Lincoln. It is further- 
more very doubtful if there would have been two sets of 
pageant vehicles in the city, and the Cordwainers certainly 
did not participate in any other dramatic festival besides 
the St. Anne’s day sights. They paid rent regularly for 
their pageant standing in the White Friars until the order 
of 1539 to the effect that the stuff belonging to St. Anne’s 
gild was to be laid in the chapel of the bridge, and the 
pageants stored in the late schoolhouse; the payments for 
rent then cease. Further indications that the Lincoln play 
was stationary will come from the cathedral accounts.*° 


* An entry given by Mr. A. F. Leach, “ History of Lincolnshire 
Schools,” in the Victoria County History of Lincolnshire, 11, p. 464, 
indicates that there was a stationary play also at Louth in Lincoln- 
shire: “ Paid to Mr. Goodall for certain money by him laid out for 
the furnishing of the play played in the market stede on Corpus 
Christi Day, the year before my entering (1555-6) .” 
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The Corpus Christi play at Lincoln was thus entirely 
distinct from the St. Anne’s day sights. That the two 
were once united, or that the St. Anne’s day sights were 
based upon the Corpus Christi play, cannot reasonably be 
doubted when the relation of the plays and the procession 
at places like York and Chester is taken into consideration 
together with the whole series of entries referring to the 
plays and pageants at Lincoln. This state of affairs seems, 
in some measure, to agree with the hypothesis that the 
so-called Coventry Mysteries or Hegge plays are the lost 
Lincoln cycle, since the Coventry Mysteries were once evi- 
dently a processional play, but, in the form preserved, were 
obviously acted on a stationary stage.** 


Harpin Craia. 


* See the present writer's letter to the Atheneum, August 16, 1913, 
and to the Nation, October 8, 1913; also his Note on the Home of 
Ludus Coventriae, published with An Inquiry into the Composition 
and Structure of Ludus Coventriae, by Miss Esther L. Swenson, The 
University of Minnesota Studies in Language and Literature, No. 1, 
1914; Miss Swenson’s article is also important, 
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XXVI.—THE EARLY “ ROYAL-ENTRY ” 


Many, if not most,’of the writers on early pageantry 
state that the first pageantic “ royal-entry” at London 
took place in 1236, when Queen Eleanor of Provence ar- 
rived at her new capital. It is the purpose of this paper 
to show that there had been elaborate “ royal-entries ” 
before that date, and that the first pageantie “ royal- 
entry ” did not occur until sixty-two years after this cere- 
mony. The best way to do this, is to make a survey of 
the “royal-entries ”’ of the thirteenth century. 

It was in connection with this method of honoring their 
rulers that the English people developed pageantry most 
notably between the early years of the thirteenth century 
and the reign of Queen Elizabeth; therefore the begin- 
nings of pageantry in connection with the “ royal-entry ” 
are not only interesting in themselves, but historically 
important. The splendor which surrounded all ceremonies 
involving the king was great, long before 1200; Wend- 
over’s account of the coronation of Richard I in 1189 * is 
a clear picture of the kind of thing that took place. But 
there was no pageantry, in the true sense of a procession 
with floats and characters representing figures of histori- 
eal, allegorical, or symbolical significance. The mayor and 
citizens, it is true, often took part in these celebrations, 
riding to meet the king outside of the city and escorting 
him joyfully to the palace; golden gifts were offered, and 
the walls of the houses were decked with costly tapestries. 


* Flores Historiarum, 1, pp. 164 f.; copied by Matthew Paris (His- 
toria Minor, u, pp. 6f.; Chronica Majora, u, p. 348). Cf. Strutt, 
Manners and Customs, u, p. 59. 
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But pageantry in its strict sense was still confined to the 
Church and folk. 

In 1207 the Emperor Otho visited London ; the city was 
elaborately decorated, but there is nothing in the account 
which we have that leads us even to suspect > sean 
In 1209, Henry Fitz-Alwin, of the Drapers’ Company, 
became the first Lord Mayor of London; and the proces- 
sion to Westminster, which in the scventeenth century 
developed into elaborate pageantry, and which to this day 
is a feature of London civic life, began. These shows did 
not become pageantic until the sixteenth century: the 
modern show is descended from this procession on one side, 
and the Midsummer Watch on the other. 

What is often called “the first example of pageantry 
in the proper sense ”—as Chambers phrases it—is found 
in the year 1236, when Eleanor of Provence rode through 
London on her way to her coronation. The authority for 
assuming pageants on this occasion is a passage from 
Stow’s Survey; but a reference to Stow’s authority, Mat- 
thew Paris, gives us a statement that is ambiguous at best. 
Paris tells us how the streets were cleaned, the city orna- 
mented with flags, banners, chaplets, hangings, candles 
and lamps,—and “ quibusdam prodigiosis ingeniis et por- 

2? Annales Lond., 1, p. 13: “. . . in cuius adventu tota civitas 
Londonie induit solempnitatem pallis et aliis ornamentis circum- 
ornata.” Cf. also E. K. Chambers, The Medieval Stage, Oxford, 
1903, 1, p. 166, n. 5. 

In Chrétien de Troyes’ romance Ywain (lines 2319, 2340 f.), is an 
interesting medieval account of citizens weleoming a king. To be 
sure, the king is Arthur, and the citizens live in a land which cannot 
be located on a map of this world; but we may presume that Chré- 
tien took his description of the streets hung with tapestries, the 
dancing folk, and other “ features,” from the life of the time. There 


is nothing pageantic in this welcome; but we must not forget that 
the description is probably taken from the life of the mid-twelfth 


century. 
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tentis.” * Much as I should like to do so, I cannot agree 
with those writers who see here a union of pageantry and 
“ royal-entry.” The matter cannot, of course, be definitely 
proved, one way or the other; but had there been real 
pageantry in 1236, it is nct likely that we should find no 
other established instance of it before 1268; for there were 
plenty of other opportunities for its use. 

Although there is no mention of pageants in Matthew 
Paris’s account of the arrival of the Count of Flanders in 
1239, the extract from his history noted below, is interest- 
ing as showing the usual method of preparing for the entry 


*Chron. Maj., m1, p. 336. Giles, in his translation (1, p. 8), 
renders this “ with wonderful devices and extraordinary representa- 
tions,” which again is ambiguous. There may have been pageantry 
on this occasion; representations may refer to miracle plays; but 
this interpretation is not necessary. That it is unlikely, seems to 
be shown by the fact that no other example of a pageantic “ royal- 
entry ” occurs before 1298. 

The oft-quoted passage from Stow is this: “of triumphant Shewes 
made by the citizens of London, yee may read in the yeere 1236. 
the 20. of Henrie the third, Andrew Bockell then beeing Maior, how 
Elianor ... riding through the Citie of [London] towards West- 
minster, there to bee crowned Queene of England, the Citie was 
adorned with silkes, and in the night with Lamps, Cressets . . 
besides many Pageants and strange deuices there presented. . . . 
Stow, Survey (1618), p. 147; cf. Hone, Ancient Mysteries Described, 
p. 234; Taylor, Glory of Regality, p. 251; Chambers, op. cit., 1, p. 
167; ete. 

Miss Strickland, in her Lives of the Queens of England, 1, p. 247 
(referring to Matthew Paris) notes that the citizens “ prepared all 
sorts of costly pageantry to grace the coronation festival.” It should 
be pointed out that her use of the word pageantry is extremely 
loose; (cf. ibid., 1, pp. 41, 42, 43, 121, ete.). The same caution may 
be extended to Mr. Richard Davey (cf. The Pageant of London (2 
vols.), London, 1906, 1, p. 95) and many other writers, who use the 
word rather in a sense of “ gorgeous procession ” than in its stricter 
meaning. We must be on our guard against this too-general use 
of the word. 
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of a noble guest. The citizens wore their festal gowns, 
and there was evidently a procession. 

In 1248, Beatrice, Countess of Provence, came to Lon- at 
don. The city was cleaned and decorated by order of the 
king; but again Matthew Paris fails to mention page- A 

antry.° The same author records the return of Henry ITI 
from France, the same year ; again, aad is no pageantry 
in the technical sense.* 

A great procession took place in 1247, when Henry re- e 
ceived from the Patriarch of Jerusalem some drops of the 
Precious Blood. Matthew Paris was present on this occa- 
sion, and wrote an account of the whole proceedings.” The 4 


* Chron. Maj., m1, p. 617: “ De cuius adventu cum rex certificaretur 
secus quam deceret letabundus occurrit venienti, precipitque cives 
Londonienses in adventu ejus omnes truncos et sterquilinia lutum 
quoque et omnia offendicula a plateis festinanter amovere; civesque 
festivis vestibus ornatos, in equis eidem comiti gratanter occurrere 
faleratis. In quo facto, rex multorum sibilum movit et cachinnum.” 
"Op. cit., Iv, p. 261f.; “ Venit autem in apparatu magno et fas- 
tigio pomposa nimis; .. . jussit rex civitatem Londoniarum cor- 
tinis auleis et diversis aliis ornamentis decorari a ponte usque West- 
monasterium, stipitibus, luto et omni eluvie et offendiculo procul a 
‘ visu transeuntium elongato.” Giles translates this passage: “She ‘ 
ki came in great state, and with very pompous pageantry,” etc. This ie 
is the free use of the word; there is no reason to suppose that the 
citizens furnished pageants. 
This entry of the Countess is noted in Archaeologia, L, p. 492, 
note d. The property inventoried in the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul (#bid., p. 492) included “ rubeus strictus cum longis avibus et 
; leonibus, de dono Comitissae Provinciae.” 
* Paris, Chron. Maj., Iv, p. 255. Pompa inanis gloria stands in 
the margin. 
" Ibid., tv, p. 644. (The account begins on p. 640). Cf. also Ann. 
Lond., 1, p. 44 (sub anno 1246): “dominus rex cum honorabili pro- ; 
cessione dictum sanguinem recepit.” Flores Hist., 1, pp. 343 f., con- & 
tains an account of this ceremony, which Davey (Pageant of London, 
I, p. 115), calls “ one of the most picturesque pageants ” of the reign 
of Henry III—using the word carelessly. 
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clergy, naturally, took a prominent part in this ceremony ; 
the king, in humble raiment, carried the vase containing 
the Blood of Christ from St. Paul’s to the church at West- 
minster. It is interesting to note that the civic authorities 
apparently had no place in this procession, which was a 
Church affair distinctly.® 

In 1252, Alexander III of Scotland married the daugh- 
ter of Henry III at York. Great feasting is recorded. 
Later, pageantry plays a part in celebrating royal nuptials, 
but not yet.° In 1255, on the eve of St. Andrew’s Day, 
Henry returned from Gascony. Again London was 
adorned, and the king was conducted to the palace of 
Westminster with enthusiastic pomp. Though there is 
splendor, there is not— as yet— pageantry in its true 
sense.'° London was again decorated by the king’s order 
on the occasion of the visit of the King and Queen of 
Scotland in 1256; but Paris does not mention pageants.'* 


® Says Matthew Paris (op. cit., Iv, pp. 641f.): “Quo et ipse rex 
venit, et cum summo honore et reverentia ac timore accipiens illud 
vasculum cum thesauro memorato, tulit illud ferens in propatulo 
supra faciem suam, iens pedes, habens humilem habitum, scilicet 
pauperem capam sine caputio, precedentibus vestitis predictis, sine 
pausatione, usque ad ecclesiam Westmonasterii, que distat ab eccle- 
Sia sancti Pauli circiter uno miliari. ... Nec adhuc cessabat domi- 
nus rex, quin indeffesus ferens illud vas, ut prius, circuire[t] eccle- 
siam, regiam, et thalamos suos.” This was no pompa inanis glorie! 

'* Matthew Paris, op. cit., v, pp. 266f. The splendor and extrava- 
gance of the marriage banquets are remarked on, pp. 269 f. 

* Matthew Paris, op. cit., v, p. 527: “Quo die a magnatibus Ang- 
lie quamplurimus et civibus Londoniensibus, civitate Londoniarum 
nobiliter adornata, est receptus, et usque ad regiam Westmonasteri- 
alem cum magno pompa et applausu est perductus.” 

% Tbid., v, pp. 573, 574. It is interesting to note that the Fifth 
Episode of the Chester Pageant of 1910 showed the visit of Prince 
Edward and Princess Eleanor to that city in 1256 (Book of the 
Chester Pageant, p. 49). No pageants—in the older sense—were 
reproduced. 
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Nor does there seem to have been any pageantry when 
Edward I was crowned in 1274; '? although on his return 
from France, “a clero et populo est receptus cum gaudio 
maximo et honore.” ** 

In 1298 we find, for the first time in a “ royal-entry,” 
pageantry in the strict sense of the word, when the Fish- 
mongers celebrated the Battle of Falkirk, won by Edward 
I. Perhaps this is not strictly a “ royal-entry,”’—I can 
find no mention of the king being present,—but it is closely 
related to royalty; at any rate, it is not a religious pageant, 
nor a folk-festival. ‘The Cytezyns of London hearyng 
tell of this great Victorye made great solempnyty euery 
one accordyng to his crafte & in especyall the fyshmongers 
which wth solempne processyon passed through the cytye 
havyng fyrst 4 storions '* gylded caryed on 4 horses and 
after 4 horses caryed 4 samons!° of sylver and after xlvi 
knyghtis all armed vppon luces of the water *® and St. 
Magnus among the rest wth a thowsand horsemen passed 
to leaden hall And this they dyd on St. Magnus Day in 
honor of the Kyngis Victorye.” ** 


*See Ann. Lond., 1, p. 84; Flores Hist., m1, p. 44; Rishanger, 
Chronica et Annales, p. 84. Matthew of Westminster is quoted by 
J. G. Nichols, London Pageants, p. 10, as his authority for saying 
that on the king’s return from abroad (2 August 1274) “the streets 
were hung with rich cloths . . . the Aldermen and Burgesses of 
the city threw out of their windows handfuls of gold and silver to 
signify their great gladness at his safe return, and the conduits ran 
plentifully with wine....” I cannot find the basis for these 
remarks in Matthew of Westminster. Cf. Fairholt, Lord Mayor’s 
Pageants, pt. 1, p. 2. 

* Rishanger, p. 83. If this shows pageantry, make the most of it! 

* Sturgeons. 

Salmons. 

*A trade-mark common enough in later Lord Mayor’s Shows. 

“The Chronicle of Dunmow, (in Harl. Ms. 530, fols. 2-13; this 
paragraph is on fol. 7b), cited by Stow, Annals, p. 207. Chambers, 
op. cit., 11, p. 167, says that he could not identify Stow’s authority 
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This show is particularly important as giving us the 
first “ triumph ” in which animals—or, to be more exact, 
fishes—are used with a trade signification. The reason 
for the presence of St. Magnus is obvious; we cannot tell 
whether he was impersonated by a living rider, or was an 
image, borne by riders; if the former, he probably shows a 
development from the latter. 

The thirteenti-century “ royal-entry ” contained much 
splendor, but—until the last years—no pageantry in the 
strict sense of the word. Whether or not Edward were 
present at this civic celebration of 1298, the fishes, armed 
knights,'*® and St. Magnus appeared in his honor ; the-.occa- 
sion was not a folk-holiday, and may be considered the 
equivalent of a royal-entry. 

By the fourteenth century this ceremony was in a fair 


(abbreviated Chro. Dun.). By referring to the first place where 
Stow uses it—namely on p. 170 of his Annals—I discovered the name 
of the chronicle written out in full. Thomson, Chron. Lond. Bridge, 
p- 101, describes the ms.; it “is now to be found only in a small 
quarto volume in the Harleian Library of Manuscripts, no. 530, 
article 0, page 2a. It consists of a miscellaneous collection of notes, 
in the handwritings of Stow, Camden, and perhaps Sir Henry Savile; 
transcribed upon old, stained and worn-out paper.” 

Cf., also, on this 1298 show, Herbert, History of the Livery Com- 
panies, I, pp. 89f.; Chambers, 11,;p. 167; Davidson, English Mystery 
Plays, p. 86 (who says that in 1293—obviously a misprint—the 
London guilds held a procession with what appear to have been 
moving pageants indicative of trade, to welcome Edward I on his 
return from Scotland); J. G. Nichols, Lond. Pag., p. 6. All these 
writers go back to Stow. 

Fairholt, op. cit., pt. 1, pt. 3, calls this “the earliest exhibition of 
shows or pageants connected with the city trades or companies.” 
I have found no earlier purely civic pageantry. 

* These may have been real; but as they rode “ luces of the water ” 
they were probably, at the most, members of the guild, (who may 
also have been members of the watch,) and strongly suggest pageant- 
knights, whose patent of knighthood was ephemeral. 
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way to become pageantic; and, in fact, it developed quickly 
from this germ, until little more than a hundred years 
later, John Lydgate was writing words to go with the spec- 
tacular shows with which royal visitors to London were 
regaled. 
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ACTS OF THE EXECUTIV COUNCIL 


In accordance with proposition of date January 22, 
1917, Voted: 

1, That the Council recommend to the Carnegié 
Institution of Washington the granting to 
Professor J. A. Lomax of an annual subven- 
tion of two thousand dollars for two years 
beginning January 1, 1918. 

2. That the invitation of Yale University to hold 
the next annual meeting under its auspices 
be accepted. 

In accordance with a proposition of date March 15, 

1917, Voted: 

That the Council recommend the amendment of 
Article ITI of the Constitution by the addition 
of the folloing provisions: Members of other 
societies of scolars or teachers may be admitted 
either to membership in the Association, or to 
affiliation with the same, upon such terms as 
the Executiv Council shal from time to time 
determin. Members of other societies so ad- 
mitted to membership in the Association shal 
hav all the rights and privileges pertaining 
thereto; persons admitted to affiliation with the 
Association shal hav such rights and privileges 
as may be mutually agreed upon, but not the 
right to vote or to hold offis in the Association. 


W. G. Howarp, 
Secretary. 
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MEMBERS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


INCLUDING MEMBERS OF THE CENTRAL DIVISION OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 


Names of Life Members ar printed in small capitals 


Adams, Arthur, Professor of English and Librarian, Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. 

ApaMs, EpwakD LARRABEE, Assistant Professor of French and Span- 
ish, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1333 Washte- 
naw Ave.] 

Adams, John Chester, Assistant Professor of English and Faculty 
Adviser in Undergraduate Literary Activities, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 

Adams, Joseph Quincy, Jr., Assistant Professor of English, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. [169 Goldwin Smith Hall] 

Adams, Warren Austin, Professor of German, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 

Adler, Frederick Henry, Professor of German, Wisconsin State 
Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Albaladejo, José, Instructor in Spanish, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. [331 S. Grant St.] 

Alberti, Christine, Head of the French Department, Allegheny High 
School, North Side, Pittsburgh, Pa. [318 W. North Ave.] 

Albright, Evelyn May, Instructor in English, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. [1227 E. 57th St.] 

Aldén, Earle Stanley, Acting Associate Professor of English, Denison 
University, Granville, O. 

Alden, Raymond Macdonald, Professor of English, Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Alderman, William E., Instructor in English, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. [1216 W. Washington Ave.] 

Alexander, Luther Herbert, Instructor in Romance Languages, 
Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Alexis, Joseph Emanuel Alexander, Assistant Professor of Swedish 
and Germanic Languages, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 

Neb. [1455 Garfield St.] 
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Allen, Beverly Sprague, Assistant Professor of English, New York 
University, New York, N. Y. [University Heights] 

Allen, Clifford Gilmore, Associate Professor of Romanic Languages, 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

ALLEN, Epwagp AR°HIBALD, Professor Emeritus of the English Lan- 
guage and Literature, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Allen, F. Sturges, Springfield, Mass. [83 St. Jamer Ave.] ag 

Allen, Hope Emily, Kenwood, Oneida, N. Y. i 

Allen, Louis, Assistant in Romance Languages, University of Illinois, } 

; Urbana, Ill. [1002 W. California Ave.] 

: Allen, Philip Schuyler, Assistant Professor of German Literature, Ey 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [1508 E. 61st St., Jack- 6 
son Park Sta.] 

Allen, William Henry, College Representative, F. C. Stechert Co., 
35 W. 32d St., New York, N. Y. 

Almstedt, Hermann, Professor of Germanic Languages, University of "f 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. Se 

Altrocchi, Rudolph, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 493 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [5756 Blackstone Ave.] 

Amos, Flora Ross, Assistant Professor of English, College for 
Women, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 

Anderson, Frederick Pope, Instructor in Spanish and Italian, Yale 
College, New Haven, Conn. [277 Dwight St.] 

Andrews, Albert LeRoy, Instructor in German and Scandinavian, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Andrews, Clarence Edward, Assistant Professor of English, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, O. [232 W. 9th Ave.] 

Arbib-Costa, Alfonso, Instructor in Romance Languages, College of 
‘the City of New York, New York, N. Y. [500 W. 144th St.] 

Armstrong, Edward C., Professor of the French Language, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. 

Arnold, Frank Russell, Professor of Modern Languages, State Agri- 
cultural College, Logan, Utah. 

Arnold, Morris LeRoy, Professor of English Literature, Hamline 
University, St. Paul, Minn. [2628 Park Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn.) 

Aron, Albert W., Instructor in German, University of Wisconsin, : 

Madison, Wis. [24 Lathrop St.] vat 

Ashley, Edgar Louis, Associate Professor of German, Massachusetts th 
Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass. a 

Atkinson, Geoffroy, New York, N. Y. [434 W. 120th St.] ; 

Atwood, Harry Elkins, Instructor in Romance Languages, University a: 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. [225 Folwell Hall] Fy 

Austin, Herbert Douglas, Princeton, N. J. rag 
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Aydelotte, Frank, Professor of English, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Ayer, Charles Carlton, Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 

Ayres, Harry Morgan, Assistant Professor of English, Columbia 
University, New York, N. ¥. [Westport, Conn.] 


Tabbitt, Irving, Professor of French Literature, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [6 Kirkland Road] 

Babcock, Charlotte Farrington, Instructor in English, Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston, Mass. 

Babeock, Earle Brownell, Professor of Romance Languages and Lit- 
eratures, New York University, University Heights, New York, 
N. Y. 

Babson, Herman, Professor of German and Head of the Department 
of Modern Languages, Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind. 

Bach, Matthew G., Instructor in German, Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y. [Furnald Hall] 

Bachelor, Joseph Morris, Assistant Professor of English Literature, 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 

de Bacourt, Pierre, Lecturer in Romance Languages and Literatures, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Bagster-Collins, Elijah William, Associate Professor of German, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Baillot, Edouard Paul, Professor of Romance Languages, North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. 

Baker, Asa George, In Charge of Editorial Work, G. & C. Merriam 
Co., Publishers of Webster’s Dictionaries, Springfield, Mass. 

Baker, Fannie Anna, Head of the Department of Modern Languages, 
Fort Smith High School, Fort Smith, Ark. [515 N. 15th St.] 

Baker, Franklin Thomas, Professor of English, Teachers’ College, 

: Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [525 W. 120th St.] 

Baker, George Pierce, Professor of Dramatic Literature, Department 
of English, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [195 Brat- 
tle St.] 

Baker, Thomas Stockham, Head Master, Tome School for Boys, Jacob 
Tome Institute, Port Deposit, Md. 

Baldensperger, Fernand, Professeur & la Sorbonne, Paris, France. 
[Columbia University, New York, N. Y.] 

Baldwin, Charles Sears, Professor of Rhetoric, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Baldwin, Edward Chauncey, Assistant Professor of English Litera- 
ture, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [1002 S. Lincoln 
Ave.] 
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Baldwin, Thomas Whitfield, Professor and Head of the Department 
of English, Muskingum College, New Concord, O. 

Ballard, Anna Woods, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

Barba, Preston Albert, Assistant Professor of German, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. [512 N. Indiana Ave.] 

Barbour, Lizzie M., Superintendent of Schools, Brownsville, Tex. 

Bargy, Henry, Professor of French, Hunter College of the City of 
New York, New York, N. Y. 

Barlow, William M., Assistant in German, Commercial High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Barney, Winfield Supply, Professor of Romance Languages, Penn- 
sylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. [108 Carlisle St.] 

Barnicle, Mary Elizabeth, New London, Conn. [182 Broad St.] 

Barrow, Sarah Field, Instructor in English, College for Women, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 

Barrows, Sarah T., Assistant Professor of German, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, 0O. 

Barry, Phillips, Cambridge, Mass. [83 Brattle St.] 

Barstow, Marjorie Lotta, Instructor in English, Connecticut College 
for Women, New London, Conn. 

BaRTLett, Mrs. Davip Lewis, Baltimore, Md. [16 W. Monument 
St.] 

Barton, Francis Brown, Instructor in Romance Languages, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Baskervill, Charles Read, Associate Professor of English, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Bass, Clare Reynolds, Professor of Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, Western College for Women, Oxford, O. 

Bates, Madison Clair, Professor of English, South Dakota State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Brookings, S. D. 

Batt, Max, Professor of Modern Languages, North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, Fargo, N. D. 

Battin, BENJAMIN F., Professor of German, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

Baugh, Albert C., Instructor in English, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. [638 S. 54th St.] 

Baum, Paull Franklin, Instructor in English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [148 Brattle St.] 

Baumgartner, Milton D., Professor of Germanic Languages, Butler 
College, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Baur, Mrs. Grace van Sweringen, Professor of Germanic Languages, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. [901 University Ave.] 
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Baur, William F., Assistant Professor of Germanic Languages, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder, Col. [901 University Ave.] 

Baxter, Arthur H., Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Beach, Joseph Warren, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. [801 University Ave., 8. E.] 

Beall, Mrs. Emilie, Teacher of French, German, and Spanish, High 
School of Commerce, Columbus, 0. [420 14th Ave.] 

Beam, Jacob N., Princeton, N. J. 

Bean, Helen Alice, Fairfield, Ia. [202 N. Main St.] 

Bear, Maud Cecelia, Instructor in Latin and German, Bellefonte High 
School, Bellefonte, Pa. 

Beatty, Arthur, Assistant Professor of English, University of Wia- 
consin, Madison, Wis. [1824 Vilas St.] 

Beatty, Joseph Moorhead, Jr., Instructor in English, Goucher Col- 
lege, Baltimore, Md. [2102 N. Charles St.] 

de Beaumont, Victor, Associate Professor of the French Language 
and Literature, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. [73 
Queen’s Park] 

Beck, Jean Baptiste, Associate Professor of Medieval French Litera- 
ture and Head of the Department of French, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, Bryn Mawr, Pa. [227 Roberts Road] 

Becker, Ernest Julius, Principal, Eastern High School, Baltimore, 
Ma 

Bedford, Frances Elizabeth, Dean of Women, Palmer College, Al- 
bany, Mo. 

Bek, William G., Professor of German, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, N. D. [Box 1233, University, N. D.] 

Belden, Henry Marvin, Professor of English, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. [811 Virginia Ave.] 

Belknap, Arthur Train, Professor of English and Acting President, 
Franklin College of Indiana, Franklin, Ind. [225 8S. For- 
sythe St.] 

Bender, Harold H., Assistant Professor, Preceptor in Modern Lan- 
guages, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Benham, Allen Rogers, Professor of English, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash. 

Benson, Adolph Burnett, Instructor in German, Sheffield Scientifie 
School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [18 College St.] 

Berdan, John Milton, Assistant Professor of Engiish, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 

Bergeron, Maxime L., Instructor in French, College of the City of 
New York, New York, N. Y. 
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Bernbaum, Ernest, Professor of English, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Ill. [706 Gregory Place] - 

Bernkopf, Margarete, Head of the German Department, Yonkers High 
School, Yonkers, N. Y. [503 W. 121st St., New York, N. Y.] 

DE B&THUNE, Baron FRancois, Louvain, Belgium. [34 rue de 
Bériot] 

Betz, Frederick, Head of the Modern Language Department, East 
High School, Rochester, N. Y. 


Betz, Gottlieb Augustus, Instructor in Germanic Languages and ‘ 


Literatures, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, 

Béziat, André, Instructor in French and Spanish, University of South 
Carolina, Columbia, S. C. 

Bigelow, Eleanor, Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. [6 Welling- 
ton Terrace, Brookline, Mass.] 

Billetdoux, Edmond Wood, Associate Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. [324 Lincoln 
Ave.] 

Bishop, David Horace, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Mississippi, Oxford, Miss. [University, 
Miss.] 

Black, Matthew Wilson, Instructor in English, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Blackburn, Bonnie Rebecca, Associate Professor of Modern Languages, 
James Millikin University, Decatur, Ill. [1251 W. Main St.] 

Blackwell, Robert Emory, President and Professor of English, Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. 

Blake, Harriet Manning, Head of the English Department, The Bald- 
win School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Blanchard, Frederic Thomas, Assistant Professor of English, The 
Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. 

Brau, Max Friepricu, Professor of Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Blayney, Thomas Lindsay, Professor of the German Language, The 
Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. [Yoakum Boulevard] 
Blondheim, David Simon, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [University Club] 
Bloomfield, Leonard, Assistant Professor of Comparative Philology 

and German, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Blount, Alma, Associate Professor of English, Michigan State Nor- 
mal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. [712 Ellis St.] 

de Boer, Joséphine Marie, Instructor in French, Junior College, Hib- 
bing, Minn. [428 Lincoln St.] 
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Boesche, Albert Wilhelm, Professor of German, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Bohm, Erwin Herbert, Instructor in German and French, Pennsyl- 
vania College, Gettysburg, Pa. [133 N. Washington St.] 

Béhme, Traugott, Instructor in the Germanic, Languages and Litera- 
tures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Boll, Helene Hubertine, Instructor in German, The 8B. M. C. Durfee 
High School, Fail River, Mass. 

Bond, Otto Ferdinyrd, Instructor in Romance Language, University 
of Texas, Austin, Tex. [3202 West Ave.] 

Bonilla, Rodrigo Huguet, Instructor in Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [709 S. 12th St.] 

Bonnell, John Kester, Instructor in English, U. 8. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md. [233 Prince George St.] 

Booker, John Manning, Associate Professor of English, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Borgerhoff, J. L., Professor of Romance Languages, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, O. 

Borgman, Albert Stephens, Cambridge, Mass. [42 Kirkland St.] 
Bothne, Gisle C. J., Head Professor of Scandinavian Languages and 
Literatures, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Boucke, Ewald A., Professor of German, University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Bourland, Benjamin Parsons, Professor of Romance Languages, 
Adelbert College of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 
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APPENDIX 


ProcEpINGs OF THE THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE Moprern 
AssocraTION OF AMERICA 
HELD UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
Princeton University, at Princeton, N. J. 
DecemBER 27, 28, 29, 1916, 

AND OF THE 
TwENTyY-seconpD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CENTRAL 
Division oF THE ASSOCIATION 
HELD UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
University oF Cu1caco NoRTHWESTERN 
University, at Curcaao, Int. 

ON THE SAME DAYS 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Mopern Lan- 
a@uaGE AssocraTION oF America was held under the aus- 
pices of Princeton University at Princeton, N. J., Decem- 
ber 27, 28, 29, 1916, in accordance with the folloing 
invitation : 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
Princeton, N. J. 
February 21, 1916. 
My dear Professor Howard: 
On behalf of our Modern Language Department of the University 
I wish to extend to the Modern Language Association of America a 
very hearty invitation to meet in Princeton next December. We 
should feel it indeed a great privilege to welcome the members of the 
Association to our Princeton campus. 
With warmest regards, 
Faithfully yours, 
JoHN GRIER HIBBEN. 
To 
Proressorn Wm. G. Howarp, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The sessions wer held at McCosh Hall. The President 
of the Association, Professor James Douglas Bruce, of 
the University of Tennessee, presided at all, except as 
hereinafter noted. 


FIRST SESSION, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27 
The meeting was cald to order at 2.45 p. m. 


The Secretary of the Association, Professor W. G. How- 
ard, presented as his report volume xxx1 of the Publica- 
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tions of the Association, and the same was unanimusly 
accepted. 


The Tresurer of the Association, Professor W. G. 
Howard, presented the folloing report: 


A. CURRENT RECEITS AND EXPENDITURES 


RECEITS 
Balance on hand, December 22, 1915, - - - - $ 630 61 
From Members, for 1909, - - $ 3 00 
“ 1910, % a 3 00 
“ “ 1913, 6 00 
1914, - 61 00 
7 ” « 1915, - - 201 00 
1916, - - 8,220 70 
- - 222 10 
“Life, - - 111 00 
ad of the Amer. Philol. 
Assn., - - 24 00 
$3,851 80 
From Libraries, for Publ. I-XXX, - $ 60 90 
“ “ XXXI, 226 10 
“ “ “ XXXII, 93 15 
380 15 
For Publ. I-XXX, - - - - $ 201 47 
© “Saal - - 37 90 
239 37 
For Reprints, from Publ. XXX, - $ 8 00 
321 51 
For Corrections, - - - - - 13 90 
From Advertizers, in Publ. XXX, - $ 127 50 
“ “ “ “ XXXI, 67 00 
194 50 
Interest, Permanent Fund, - - $ 246 07 
sa Current Funds, - - 32 05 
278 12 
$5,279 35 


$5,909 96 
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EXPENDITURES 
To Secretary-Tresurer, 
for Salary, - - - - - $ 750 90 
“ Printing, - - - - 90 93 
“ Stationery, - 3 80 
“tem - - -'- 
“ Bond, - - - - - 12 50 
Postage, - 205 25 
Expressage, - 19 21 
$1,116 79 
To J. A. Lomax, 
for Stationery and Postage, - - - - 6 00 
To A. R. Hohlfeld, Chairman, - - - - 10 60 
To G. N. Henning, Delegate, - - - - 5 00 
To W. A. Neilson, Managing Trustee, - - 115 00 
To Secretary, Central Division, 
for Salary, ~ - - : - $ 100 00 
“ Stationery, - - - - 13 25 
“ Clerical Servises, - - - 17 50 
130 75 
For Program, Central Division, - - - 103 45 
Subscriptions returnd, - - - - - 5 40 
For Publications, XIII-X XIII, - - 12 00 
For Reprinting Procedings, 1884, 1885,  - - 101 87 
For Publications, XXXI, 1, - - $ 815 13 
XXXI, 2, - - 772 92 
XXXI, 4, - - 916 56 
3,456 82 
For Program, Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting, - 136 03 
For Exchange, - - - - - - - 8 02 
$5,207 73 
Balance on hand, Dec. 23, 1916, - - - 702 23 
$5,909 96 
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B. INVESTED FUNDS 
Bright Fund (Eutaw Savings Bank), 


Principal, Dec. 22, 1915, - - - + $1,867 28 
Interest, April 1, 1916, - - - - 74 60 
$1,941 88 
von Jagemann Fund (Cambridge Savings Bank), 
Principal, Dee. 22, 1915, - - - $1809 89 
Interest, July 27, 1916, - - 56 23 
1,366 12 
Total, Dec. 23, 1916, - . - $3,308 00 


The President of the Association appointed the folloing 
committees: 


To nominate officers: Professors H. A. Todd, H. E. 
Greene, C. B. Wilson. 

To audit the Tresurer’s accounts: Professors G. M. 
Priest, F. B. Luquiens, C. S. Northup. 

On resolutions: Professors B. P. Bourland, R. H. 
Fife, Jr. 


The Secretary spoke of the gratifying growth of the 
Association in number of members and in financial re- 
sources, and suggested means of stil further accelerating 
this growth. 


The Secretary red the folloing proposed 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN 
THE MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
AND 
THE PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PactFIc CoAsT 


I. Any member of the Philological Association of the Pacific 
Coast for whom the Tresurer of said Association shal on or before 
the fifteenth day of March pay to the Tresurer of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America the sum of two dollars and fifty 
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cents ($2.50) shal be admitted to full membership in the said Mod- # ' 
ern Language Association of America and shal hav for that year aM 
and for any subsequent year in which said sum is paid as aforesaid ‘eal 
all the privileges pertaining to membership in the Modern Language 
Association of America, including the right to hold offis, to partici- 
pate in meetings, to submit articles for publication. to receiv the 1 
Publications of the Modern Language Association ‘of America, to | 


hav his name printed in the list of members of the same, and te R. 
share equitably in any other benefits that may accrue to members 4 ue 


of said Modern Language Association of America. 

II. Any member of the Philological Association of the Pacific 
Coast for whom the Tresurer of said Association shal after the 
fifteenth day of March pay to the Tresurer of the Modern Language 
Association of America the sum of two dollars and fifty cents 
($2.50) shal be admitted to full membership in the said Modern 
Language Association of America and to all the privileges thereof, ex- 
cept that his name shal not in that year be printed in the list of 
members of the Modern Language Association of America, nor in 
any other year in which payment is not made as aforesaid before 
the fifteenth day of March. 

III. If at any future time the annual payment of three dollars 
now required by Article III of the Constitution from every member 
of the Modern Language Association of America not a Life Member 
or an Honorary Member shal be increast or diminisht, the sum of 
two dollars and fifty cents provided in Articles I and II above shal 
be increast or diminisht in the same ratio; otherwise this Agree- 
ment shal terminate. 

IV. This Agreement shal terminate upon one year’s notis given 
by either party to the other; otherwise it shal continue in full force 
and virtue. 


On motion of the Secretary it was unanimusly Resolvd: 
that this meeting 


(1) Approves the proposed Articles of Agreement between the 
Modern Language Association of America and the Philological As- 
sociation of the Pacific Coast. 

(2) Recommends to the Executiv Council the making of such 
Amendments to the Constitution as may be necessary to carry said 
Articles of Agreement into effect. 

(3) Authorizes the Secretary-Tresurer in 1918 and 1919 to ex- 
tend to the members of the Philological Association of the Pacific 
Coast the privileges that wil be secured to them by the adoption of 
the aforesaid Articles of Agreement; provided, however, that such 
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extension of privilege shal not constitute a right, that said members 
of the Philological Associaticn of the Pacific Coast shal not be ad- 
mitted to full membership in the Modern Language Association of 
America until the Constitution is amended. accordingly, and that 
in the years 1918 and 1919 the members of the Philological Associ- 
ation of the Pacific Coast to whom the aforesaid privileges ar grant- 
ed shal hav their names jvinted in a lit appended to the list of 
members of the Modern Language Association of America under 
the rubric “Members of the Philological Association of the Pacific 
Coast affiliated with the Modern Language Association of America”. 


In connection with the amendment of the Constitution 
necessary to carry the foregoing Agreement into effect 
the Secretary pointed out that members of the varius local 
societies of teachers might weleom the opportunity for 
an affiliation with the Association that shud afford them, 
on favorable terms, participation in some of the privileges 
of membership ; and on his motion it was unanimusly 


Resolvd: that this meeting recommends to the Executiv 
Council the folloing addition to Article III of the Con- 
stitution: 

Members of other societies of scolars or teachers may be ad- 
mitted either to membership in the Association, or to affiliation with 
the same, upon such terms as the Executiv Council shal from time 
to time determin. Members of other societies so admitted to mem- 
bership in the Association shal hav all the rights and privileges 
pertaining thereto; persons admitted to affiliation with the Associa- 
tion shal hav such rights and privileges as may be mutually agreed 
upon, but not the right to vote or to hold offis in the Association. 


On motion of the Secretary the thanks of the Association 
wer unanimusly exprest to Professor G. M. Priest for rep- 
resenting the Association at the celebration of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Rut- 


gers College. 


Professor C. H. Grandgent askt leav to introduce on 
the folloing day a motion concerning the use of a fonetic 
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alfabet in the teaching of languages; and permission was 
redily granted. 


Professor F. B. Luquiens moved that a committee of 
five be appointed by the Chair to revise the recommenda- 
tions made in 1910 concerning a course of study in Span- 
ish. The motion was unanimusly adopted, and the Chair 
appointed to this committee Professors J. D. M. Ford, E. 
R. Greene, J. P. W. Crawford, F. B, Luquiens, R. H. 
Keniston. 


The reading of papers was then begun. 


1. “The Dramas of George Henry Boker.” By Pro- 
fessor Arthur Hobson Quinn, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

[An investigation of the manuscripts of George Henry Boker, in 
the possession of his family, establishes dates and circumstances of 
production of Calaynos, The Betrothal, All the World a Mask, Leo- 
nor de Guzman, and Francesca da Rimini, and brings to light three 
other plays, never publisht. These and other data establish his 
claim to be considerd as a practical playwright.—Twenty-five min- 
utes.) 


2. “The Literary Criticism of John Wilson.” By 
Professor Carrie Anna Harper, of Mount Holyoke College. 

[A study of the more than 2000 pages of literary criticism written 
by John Wilson (Christopher North) for Blackwood’s Magazine. 
I. Classification. II. Caracterization. III. Treatment of contempor- 
aries. Wilson’s phrasing of the relations between critic and author 
is brutal, but his actual criticism is usually encomium. He valued, 
in both classical and contemporary criticism, the portrayal of hu- 
man emotions. His work is frankly personal. It shud be sharply 
differentiated from Jeffrey’s.—Fifteen minutes.] 


3. “Der Unterschied in Schillers und Kants Auffas- 
sung von der Ethik, dargelegt aus ihren Werken.” By 
Professor Anton Appelmann, of the University of Ver- 
mont. 
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[Kant: Pflicht schlieszt Freundschaft aus. Des Menschen em- 
pirisches Wesen ist radikal bise, die Sinnlichkeit unterschiedslos 
verwerflich. Schiller: Die sinnliche und geistige Natur bilden har- 
monische Einheit, dargestellt in schiéner Sittlichkeit. Kants Frei- 
heitsbegriff ist abstrakt; der Schillers, ein objektiv-realer Prozesz. 
Kant: Das Schine ist form- und kérperlos, ein abstraktes Etwas, 
nur dem Verstande definierbar. Schiller: Es ist der Schein der dar- 
gestellten iibersinnlichen Idee, und die iisthetische Erhebung ist kein 
unbestimmtes Lustgefiihl, sondern Erhebung zur konkreten sittlichen 
Idee.—Twenty-five minutes.] 


4. “The Analytic Syntax and Some Problems of Ger- 
manic Philology.” By Dr. Alexander Green, of the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

{This paper presented the salient features of the analytic syntax, 
discust the relativ advantages of the formal and of the functiona! 
classification of syntactical expressions, and investigated the ap- 
plicability of the formal method to problems of Germanic Philology. 
Especial consideration was given to ways and means in which such 
a system can elucidate moot questions of syntax in the trans- 
lational literature of Gothic, OHG, and Ags.—Twenty minutes.] 


5. “The Ingénu of Voltaire.” By Professor Shirley 
Gale Patterson, of Dartmouth College. 


[The romans of Voltaire hav not receivd the scolarly attention 
that their reputation implies. In this paper the procédés of their 
satiric technique wer studied as evidenced in the little-red Ingénu. 
The history of the composition of the tale. The source of the prin- 
cipal situation of the story, and of fugitiv ideas in it. Voltaire is 
not to be charged with plagiarism, tho his borroings ar evident.— 
Twenty minutes.) 


At seven o’clock in the evening of Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 27, members of the Association dined together in 
Procter Hall, The Graduate College. President John 
Grier Hibben of Princeton University presided and wel- 
comd the gathering. At half-past eight o’clock the Presi- 
dent of the Association, Professor James Douglas Bruce, 
deliverd in Procter Hall an address entitled “Recent Edu- 
cational Tendencies.” 
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SECOND SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28 
The session began at 9.45 a. m. 


On behalf of Professor John William Cunliffe, Chair- 
man, the Secretary presented the folloing report of the 
Committee on the Reproduction of Erly Texts: 


The Committee on the Reproduction of Early Texts, while re- 
gretting the delay in the publication of the facsimiles of the Caed- 
mon and Cotton Nero MSS., encourages subscribers to have faith 
that they will yet appear. Professor Israel Gollancz, who has charge 
of both facsimiles on behalf of the British Academy and the Early 
English Text Society, writes: “I hope at least Cotton Nero will be 
issued in reasonable time: both are ready.” 

J. W. CuNLIFFE, 
Chairman. 


On motion of the Secretary the report was accepted 
and the committee continued. 

On behalf of the Trustees of the Permanent Fund the 
Secretary reported for Professor W. A. Neilson, Managing 
Trustee, that the Fund amounted December 22, 1916, to 
$6,765, an increase of $115 in 1916. 

For the Committee on the Collegiate Training of Teach- 
ers of Modern Foren Languages Professor Carl F. Kayser 
reported as folloes: 

December 23, 1916. 


To the Modern Language Association of America 
Assembled in Its Thirty-fourth Annual 
Meeting at Princeton, N. J. 


Your Committee on the Collegiate Training of Teachers of Modern 
Foreign Languages begs to report that, in accordance with the trend 
of the discussion of its Preliminary Report at the Union Meeting 
at Cleveland in 1915 and in pursuance of the action of the Associa- 
tion then taken (Proceedings for 1915, p. xix), it has prepared its 
final report which is herewith presented. 

In its final form the Report is a comprehensive document of about 
30,000 words which, on account of its length, it is evidently im- 
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possible to bring before the entire Association except in printed form. 
Before printing, the Report as it now stands is to be revised once 
more, most carefully, in regard to all matters of form, as well as in 
regard to a few matters of minor detail, as e. g. a table of contents, 
certain bibliographies, and a brief summary at the end, for which 
there was not sufficient time at present. 

We do not submit a document that calls for any specific action, 
nor one that commits the Association or any of its members to any 
specific policy. If as a result of certain sections of our report such 
action should be proposed at subsequent meetings of the Association, 
we should consider that as one indication that our Report was bear- 
ing fruit. 

In support of our method of procedure we desire to quote the clos- 
ing paragraph from the letter which accompanied our Preliminary 
Report of last year: 

“Your committee, if asked to prepare a final report along the lines 
indicated in the present preliminary one, wiil not invite this Asso- 
ciation to commit itself by a formal vote to any definite set of reso- 
lutions or recommendations. For we feel that by proceeding in this 
freer and less dogmatic manner we can best serve a cause in which 
we apparently are all deeply interested, yet not always of one mind 
in regard to the best methods of attaining the object sought.” 

In presenting our final Report we desire to express the hope that 
the Association, if it accepts it, will authorize the Committee to 
proceed to have it printed, without expense to the Association, thru 
one of the regular firms in our field (to be sold at cost), and pre- 
viously, if that proves feasible, thru the U. S. Bureau of Education. 

Respectfully submitted, 
On behalf of the Committee, 
A. R. 
Chairman. 


On motion of Professor C. H. Grandgent it was unani- 
musly Voted: that the report of the Committee on the Col- 
legiate Training of Teachers of Modern Foren Languages 
be accepted, and that the recommendation to print the final 
report in the manner stated be approved. 

On motion of Professor C. H. Grandgent it was unani- 
musly Resolvd: 


(1) That elementary linguistic instruction, whether in a foren 
language or in English, should include effectiv training in pronunci- 
ation. 
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(2) That, as an aid to such training, a simple fonetic alfabet, 
similar to the one which this Association helpt to devise and in 1905 
formally approved, should be generally accepted for the notation of 
the sounds of English speech. 

(3) That carefully organized experiments in the teaching of the 
mother tung by a fonetic method ar highly desirable. 


Professor G. M. Priest reporting for the auditing com- 
mittee that the Tresurer’s accounts had been found correct, 
it was unanimusly Voted: that the Tresurer’s report be 
accepted. 


The reading of papers was then resumed. 


6. “Sir Perceval and The Boyish Exploits of Finn.” 
By Professor Roy Bennett Pace, of Swarthmore College. 


[The Irish story cald The Boyish Exploits of Finn has long been 
known as a parallel to the English romance, Sir Perceval. Because 
of its supposed late date, its value in throing light on the origin of 
the Perceval story has not been recognized. When it is viewd as 
a composition certainly as erly as the twelfth century, and perhaps 
as erly as the tenth, the seven features which it has in common with 
Sir Perceval giv it a greater interest, and form an additional bit of 
evidence favoring the theory of Celtic origin—Ten minutes.] 


7. “The Return to Nature in English of the Eighteenth 
Century.” By Professor Cecil A. Moore, of Trinity Col- 
lege, North Carolina. 


(Thru a comparativ study of philosophy and poetry, this article 
attempted to sho that the so-cald “return to nature” is not merely 
a revival of erlier literary practis, but that some of the most poetic 
details of our modern conception of nature ar due to the popular 
imitation of Augustan philosophy.—Twenty minutes.] 


8. “Accentual Structure of Isolable English Phrases.” 
By Professor Fred Newton Scott, of the University of 
Michigan. 

[A study of the accentual rhythms of English prose based on a 


prosodic analysis of 2500 idiomatic phrases and an equal number 
of titles of prose fiction —Ten minutes.] 
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9. “Young Germany in its Relations to Great Britain.” 
By Professor John Whyte, of New York University. 

[Admiration for British politics, but recognition of some weak- 
nesses and distrust of foren policies. Attribution of the high rank 
of British literature to vigorus national life. Desire for such a 
life in Germany a3 the basis of a literature to counteract Romantic 
extravagances. Esteem for certain caracteristics of the Briton, tho 
to all, except Mundt, he is unattractiv and uncongenial.—Fifteen 
minutes. ] 


10. “The Attitude of the Augustans towards Milton.” 
By Professor Raymond D. Havens, of the University of 


Rochester. 


{An examination of the English writers from Dryden to John- 
son shoes that, contrary to the receivd opinion, nearly every one 
admired Paradise Lost, and. many wer enthusistic over it; that a 
considerable number wrote blank verse, and that most wer favorably 
inclined towards it. The bearing of these facts upon our concep- 
tion of the neo-classicists, the “romantic revolt,” ete.—Jwenty min- 
utes.] 


11. “Poetry of the Cow Camp and the Cattle Trail.” 
By Professor John A. Lomax, of the University of Texas. 


[Cowboys ar fond of reciting verse as wel as singing songs. Much 
of this verse is anonymus, as ar the songs. Nearly all of it is im- 
bued with action, and many a fragment possesses real power. In 
the mass it reflects the spirit of the big West.—Thirty minutes.] 


At two o’clock in the afternoon of Thursday, December 
28, there was a meeting of the Concordance Society. 
THIRD SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28 
The session began at 2.45 p. m. 
The reading of papers was continued. 


12. “Notes sur un domaine inexploré de recherches.” 
By Professor Albert Schinz, of Smith College. 
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[De quelques ouvrages parcourus ces derniéres années (Adams, Jef- 
ferson and the University of Virginia; Smyth, Edition de Franklin ; 
Mims, Edition du Voyage de Moreau de Saint-Méry; Jusserand, 
With Americans, past and present, etc.) il ressort avec évidence que 
nos connaissances des rapports des pensées francaise et américaine 
avant et pendant la période tout importante de la Révolution, sont 
a la fois incomplétes et imprécises. Quant aux périodes d’aprés la 
Révolution, tout, 4 peu prés, reste a faire. On a souvent conclu du 
fait qu’on avait établi certains rapports de pensée avec ]’Angleterre 
et l’Allemagne, qu’il n’en existait point avec la France. En réalité, 
il y a promesse d’une bonne moisson. Exemples et suggestions. A 
remarquer que les documents et textes sont A portée de chacun --- 
Thirty minutes.) 


This paper was discust by Professor Gustave Lanson. 


13. “The Theme of Death in Paradise Lost.” By 
Professor John Erskine, of Columbia University. 


[The moral significance of deth as announced at the beginning of 
the epic and as illustrated allegorically at the end of Book II. Why 
Milton did not devote himself to a consistent exposition of this 
theme. His more humane account of deth and his less orthodox 
opinion of sin at the close of the poem.—Fifteen minutes.] 


During the reading of this paper and to the end of the 
session Professor C. B. Wilson occupied the chair. 


14. “ The gracioso in the plays of Lope de Vega.” By 
Mr. Angelo Lipari, of the University of Toronto. 


[The elements of comedy: traces to be found in most dramatic 
works.—Ancient mimes.—The Latin slave——The Italian lazzi and 
la commedia dell’ arte—The Spanish bobo and simple.——La Fran- 
cesilla and Lope’s claim to the invention of the gracioso—Lope’s 
development of the typical gracioso.—Brief analysis of la figura del 
donayre in some of his principal plays taken from different periods. 
—Caracteristics of Lope’s gracioso.—The réle he plays.—T'wenty-five 
minutes. 


15. “According to the Decorum of these Daies.” By 


Dr. David Klein, of the College of the City of New York. 


[Five gentlemen of the Inner Temple collaborated in a play en- 
titled Gismond of Salerne and presented it before the Queen in 1568. 
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In 1591 one of the five, Robert Wilmot, publisht a revision of the 
work under the name Tancred and Gismund, the title page affirm- 
ing that the play was “newly revived and polished according to the 
decorum of these daies.” A comparison between the two versions 
throes light on the development of the art of the theater during an 
interval of a quarter of a century.—Ten minutes.] 


16. “The Genesis of Ruy Blas.” By Professor H. 


Carrington Lancaster, of Amherst College. 

[In establishing the sources of Ruy Blas scolars hav overlookt 
Victor Hugo’s testimony as to how the idea of the play first came 
to him. The credibility of his evidence. The information it givs 
as to the manner in which Hugo used his known sources in the com- 
position of this play —Fifteen minutes.] 

17. “Allegories of Courtly Love in the Pastoral Come- 
dies of Lyly.” By Dr. Perey W. Long, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

[Not only in Endimion, but in Midas and Love’s Metamorphosis, 
ar found hitherto unstated allegories of courtly love. The increas- 
ing completeness of these coincides with lessening definitness of per- 
sonal allusion, and affords a means of substantiating the conjectural 
order of the pastoral comedies.—Fifteen minutes.] 


Owing to the lateness of the hour the reading of this 
paper was omitted. 


At half past four in the afternoon of Thursday, Decem- 
ber 28, there was a meeting of the American Dialect So- 
ciety. 


From five to six o’clock in the afternoon of Thursday, 
December 28, members of the Association wer receivd 
by President and Mrs. Hibben at Prospect. 


At half past seven o’clock in the evening of Thursday, 
December 28, the ladies of the Association dined together 
at the Nassau Inn. 


At eight o’clock in the evening of Thursday, December 
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28, the gentlemen of the Association wer entertaind at _ 
a smoker at the Nassau Club. 


They wer addrest by Mr. McCready Sykes. 


FOURTH SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29 
The session began at 9.50 a. m. 


On behalf of the committee on nominations Professor 
H. A. Todd reported the folloing nominations: 


For President: Professor Kuno Francke, of Harvard 
University. 

For Vice-Presidents: Professor Oliver M. Johnston, of 
Leland Stanford Jr. University ; Professor A. C. L. Brown, 
of Northwestern University ; Professor Carl F. Kayser, of 
Hunter College of the City of New York. 


The report was unanimusly accepted and the nomi- 
nees wer declared elected to their several offices for the 
year 1917. 


On behalf of the committee on resolutions Professor B. 
P. Bourland reported as folloes: 


The Modern Language Association of America offers its sincere 
thanks to all those who hav contributed by their hospitality to the 
success of the present meeting. In particular, to President and 
Mrs. Hibben, who hav opend their home for the reception of the 
members of the Association; to the House Committee of the Nassau 
Club, who hav put the commodius quarters of the Club at the dis- 
posal of the Association; to Chairman Collins and the members of 
the Local Committee, who hav been tireless in their exertions and 
most happy in the results they hav achievd; and to the University 
and the community of Princeton, which hav spared no effort to make 
the stay of the members of the Association plesant and the meet- 
ing successful. To each and all of these the Modern Language As- 
sociation of America offers this expression of harty gratitude. 
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It was thereupon unanimusly 


Resolvd: that the foregoing report be adopted and the 
thanks of the Association exprest accordingly. 


For Honorary Membership in the Association the Ex- 
ecutiv Council nominated Michele Barbi, University of 
Messina, and Alfred W. Pollard, of the British Museum. 
On motion of Professor F. N. Scott these distinguisht 
foren scolars wer unanimusly elected Honorary Members. 


Professor J. P. Hoskins briefly cald the attention of 
the Association to the new Modern Language Journal. 


On behalf of the ladies of the Association the Secretary 
presented the folloing communications: 


I. The women members of the Association wish to express their 
thanks to the authorities of Princeton University and especially to 
Professor Collins and Mrs. Spaeth for the generus hospitality ex- 
tended to them on the evening of December 28. 

Mary V. Youne, 

ISABELLE BRONK, 

HENRIETTA VON KLENZE, 
Committee. 


II. The women members of the Association at their meeting on 
December 28 elected as their representativs for the year 1917 the fol- 
loing: Professors Mary V. Young, Isabelle Bronk, Luise Haessler, 
Marian P. Whitney, and Laura E. Lockwood. It is suggested that 
thesé persons act as an auxiliary committee to be consulted on ques- 
tions relating to the arrangements made for the women members of 
the Association at the next meeting. 


At the suggestion of the Secretary the President ap- 
pointed the ladies mentiond in the second communication 
a committee of the Association for the purpose indicated. 


On motion of Professor H. S. Canby it was unanimusly 
Resolvd: that it is the sense of this meeting that the Sec- 
retary be requested to provide, if it be practicable, an op- 
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portunity at the next meeting of the Association for the 
discussion of pedagogical problems. 


At the request of Professor W. G. Hale, Chairman, it 
was unanimusly Voted: that the representation of this 
Association upon the committee on grammatical nomen- 
clature be continued. 


The reading of papers was thereupon resumed. 


18. “Three Phases of English Poetry.” By Pro- 
fessor William Ellery Leonard, of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

[An attempt to co-ordinate the familiar phenomena and tradi- 
tional definitions of three caracteristic movements from 1700 to the 
present time (Rationalism, Romanticism, Evolutionism) under a 


somewhat less familiar formulation, which emphasizes poetry as a 
document in the history of the philosophic interpretation of life and 


the world.—Twenty minutes.] 


19. “The Marriage Group in the Canterbury Tales.” 
By Mr. Henry Barrett Hinckley, of Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts. 


{Group D is undoutedly folloed by Group E, but the position of 
Group F is absolutely uncertain. If we wer bound to co-ordinate it 
with D and E, we shud do wel to place it before D rather than after 
E. D breaks off abruptly, and the intended gaps between D and E, 
and between E and F, ar immesurable. F cannot conclude a de- 
bate on matrimony so long as F is folloed by G. The Prolog and 
Tale of the Wife of Bath find their most unifying theme in the Wife’s 
preoccupation with husband-hunting. Clerk and Merchant ar not 
primarily concernd with the Wife or her contentions. The Frank- 
lin’s introduction deals primarily with frendship, of which matri- 
mony is treated as a form.—Fifteen minutes.] 


During the reading of this paper and to the end of the 
session Professor C. B. Wilson occupied the chair. 


20. “Friedrich Lienhards Literaturbetrachtung.” By 
Dr. Friedrich Schoenemann, of Harvard University. 
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{Fr. Lienhard (geb. 1865), ein echtdeutscher Dichter aus dem 
Elsass. Elsiissisches in seiner Kunst.—Sein Begriff der Heimat- 
kunst. Seine eigenen Leistungen als Heimatktinstler wurden kucz 
erliutert an den dramatischen Dichtungen: Miinchhausen, Till 
Bulenspiegel, Wieland der Schmied, und an Oberlin, Roman aus der 
Revolutionszeit im Elsass.—Was uns seine Literaturbetrachtung sein 
kann. Die Wege nach Weimar, Neue Ideale—Der Einsiedler und 
sein Volk (1914).—Twenty minutes.] 


21. “The Fable as a Poetic Genre in English.” By 
Professor M. Ellwood Smith, of Syracuse University. 


[Critical conception in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries: Sidney, Bacon, D’Avenant, Butler, Dryden, Blackmore, and 
Dennis. Confusion of Universal and Allegoric, Fabie and Plot. Ten- 
dency carried out in Bodmer and Breitinger’s Hauptgattung. Goethe's 
comment. Consideration of such fables in English as hav poetic 
merit.—Twenty-five minutes.] 


22. “Richard Wagner and the German Philologists.” 
By Professor Paul R. Pope, of Cornell University. 


{Wagner’s indetedness to the erlier philologists, especially the 
Grimms, v.d. Hagen, San Marte, Lucas, and Gérres. Numerus 
passages in Wagner’s voluminus autobiographical writings as wel 
as evidence obtaind by comparing Wagner’s texts with their sources 
attest this obligation. Wagner’s thoro study of technical philologi- 
cal treatises. His eclecticism. Mistaken theories and etymologies 
of philologists furnish Wagner with motifs of the highest artistic 
worth.—Twenty-five minutes.] 


FIFTH SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29 
The session began at 2.45 p. m. 
The reading of papers was continued. 


23. “The Legend of St. Wulfhad and St. Ruffin at 
Stone Priory.” By Professor Gordon Hall Gerould, of 


Princeton University. 


[This fifteenth-century legend is shown to be the complement of a 
fragment in verse, printed by Dugdale, which recounts the his- 
tory of Stone Priory. Tho separately preservd, the documents refer 
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to one another and to their use as inscriptions on the walls of the 
priory church. The evidence they furnish as to the use of poems 
of some length in mural display is of considerable importance.— 
Fifteen minutes.] 


24. ‘“Maupassant’s Sources.” By Dr. Olin H. Moore, 
of the University of Illinois. 

{Episodes borroed from Flaubert. Obligations to Paul Bourget. 
Influence of Poe and Daudet. New materials on the use of the 
nouvelles in the composition of the romans. Tolstoi’s strictures 
upon the moral value of Maupassant’s works, and possible light on 
this subject from a study of the development of the nouvelles.— 
Twenty minutes.] 


During the reading of this paper and to the close of the 
session Professor B. P. Bourland occupied the chair. 


25. “Shakespeare and the Censor of Great Britain.” 
By Dr. Evert Mordecai Clark, of the University of Texas. 


[A discussion of the Shakespearean criticism which appeard in 
the Censor papers of 1715-17, and an attempt to sho that, as a dra- 
matic critic, Lewis Theobald, self-styled “Censor of Great Britain,” 
was essentially un-Augustan; that he was alredy Shakespeare’s most 
effectiv champion in 1716, ten years before the appearance of Shake- 
speare Restored.—Twenty minutes.] 


26. “The Development of Brief Narrative in Modern 
French Literature: a statement of the Problem.” By Dr. 
Horatio E. Smith, of Yale College. 


{Literary historians hav diligently studied the American and 
English short stery, and the German Novelle, but not the correspond- 
ing French forms. Here appears to be a promising field for investi- 
gation. A survey of the territory, from the non-committal state- 
ments in the Encyclopédie (1754) and the pioneer definition of Mar- 
montel (1776) to Brunetiére’s distinction between conte, nouvelle, 
and roman (1903).—Twenty-five minutes.] 


27. “French Literature and Science.” By Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Scheifley, of the University of Pennsylvania. 


[The unparalleld development of science between 1840 and 1880 led 
enthusiasts like Renan, Taine, and Zola to draw far-reaching con- 
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clusions, which appeald to the masses. But after a rapid triumph 
in literature, criticism, philosophy, and religion, the new cult, upon 
failing to keep its “promises,” was derided by such men as Brune- 
titre, Tolstoy, and Bourget. In the literary reaction, professional 
representativs of science—particularly doctors—-ar pitilessly sat- 
irized and ridiculed for the discredit of their “new idol.”—Twenty 
minutes.] 


At 4.30 p. m. the Association adjurnd. 


PAPERS RED BY TITLE 


The folloing papers, presented to the Association, wer 
red by title only: 


28. “The Rhythm of Prose and Free Verse.” By Professor Clar- 
ence E. Andrews, of the Ohio State University. 


[Free verse must not be haphazard. Prose, having no rhythmical 
or metrical pattern, permits greater variety of tempo, emphasis, and 
pitch. The emotional effect of “rhythmical prose” depends pri- 
marily upon the sense of the passage, not upon the rhythm. Rhythmi- 
cal prose and free verse ar the same in principle. Writers of free 
verse may therefore lern from masters of prose to choose appropriate 
subjects, to vary the length of phrase and the flo of rhythm, to em- 
ploy suggestiv rhythms, and to regulate lines according to sense.] 


29. “Benavente’s El Marido de la Téllez and its French Proto- 
types.” By Dr. Courtney Bruerton, of Dartmouth College. 


[The efforts of the Spanish press to find local allusions in Sefior 
Benavente’s El Marido de la Téllez—which describes the rivalry of 
a great actress and her husband—disclosed the fact that the play 
derived from Lematitre’s Flipote, and, thru the latter, from Daudet’s 
Un Ménage de chanteurs. Neither play has caught the charm of 
Daudet’s story, altho Benavente has succeeded better than Lemaitre, 
both in caracterization and in technique.] 


30. “The Poetry of Francisco de la Torre.” By Professor J. P. 
Wickersham Crawford, of the University of Pennsylvania. 


[The purpose of this paper is to indicate the influence of the 
‘Italian Petrarchists and Neo-Latin poets upon the verse of Fran- 
cisco de la Torre. The influence of the Neo-Platonic conception of 
Love upon his poetry and his position among the Spanish poets of 
the sixteenth century ar also considerd.] 
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31. “LOVE FAYNED AND UNFAYNED: An Anabaptist Apo- 
logia.” By Miss E. Beatrice Daw, of Bryn Mawr College. 


[The fragmentary Morality Love Fayned and Unfayned, recently 
discoverd by Mr. Arundel Esdaile, holds a unique place in the drama 
of religius controversy of the later Elizabethan period in that it ap- 
pears to be the only known instance of dramatic expression on the 
part of the sect of Anabaptists. Numerus allusions in the play 
connect it with Anabaptist principles; e.g., hostility toward the 
Establisht Church and the Papacy, denial of the right of private prop- 
erty, opposition to mirth and amusements, insistence upon sim- 
plicity in dress and manner of address. The play also contains ref- 
erences to Anabaptist methods of propaganda and to contemporary 
persecution of the sect. A certain amount of influence from an- 
other sect of communist mystics, the Family of Love, is also trace- 
able, but there ar grounds for believing that the authorship of the 
play does not fall within this group. Love Fayned and Unfayned 
is significant as indicating the wide range of the controversial dra- 
ma of the period, which has attracted into its activity the compara- 
tivly obscure sect of the Anabaptists.] 


32. “The Influence of the Revelations of pseudo-Methodius in 
Middle English Writings, together with a Middle English Metrical 
Version.” By Miss Charlotte D’Evelyn, of Bryn Mawr College. 


[The Revelations of pseudo-Methodius, a seventh-century world- 
history and prophecy, originally written in Greek, became, in Latin 
translation, one of the most widely quoted authorities of the Middle 
Ages. In England the work was known almost exclusivly in a 
much abridgd version. It is this short text which was cited in the 
Cursor Mundi and in Capgrave’s Chronicle, and which appeard in 
three independent English translations. The unique metrical trans- 
lation, a stanzaic version of the fifteenth century (975 lines), is 
here presented, together with a copy of the short Latin text.] 


33. “The Indebtedness of Restoration Comedy to English Comedy 
Before 1642.” By Mrs. Mary Wakefield Dickson, Ph. D., of Radcliffe 
College. 


{Restoration comedy was produced in imitation, not of Moliére, 
but of old English plays revived in London in the erly years of the 
Restoration. Moliére furnishes incident and caracters, aiding the 
English dramatist to make a varied play, but in design, in theme, 
and in spirit Restoration drama folloes English models. Dryden 
takes the witty duel of sex from Fletcher, Wycherley the antithesis 
of the wit and the wud-be-wit from Jonson; Etherege combines 
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these and produces the first finisht comedy of manners in The Man 
‘of Mode. Restoration dialog begins in an imitation of Fletcher 
and Shakespeare by Dryden and Etherege, is gradually refined upon 
by Etherege, and attains perfection in Congreve.‘ The prolific hack 
writers of the period produce decadent comedy of intrigue in imi- 
tation of Brome and his school. Precedent for every feature of 
Restoration comedy can be found in the elder dramas; notably, 
Shirley’s Lady of Pleasure affords an interesting approximation to 
the type. What is new is the manner in which the Restoration 
dramatist adapts old materials to an imitation of the life of his 
own times.] 


34. “Spenser, Lady Carey, and the Complaints Volume.” By 
Professor O. F. Emerson, of Western Reserve University. 


[Spenser’s promis to exalt the name of Lady Carey in his sonnet 
accompanying the Faerie Queene. The solution connecting that 
promis with the Amoretti. Another proposed. The composition, 
arrangement, and publication of the Complaints volume. Spenser’s 
part in preparing that volume and new circumstances affecting his 
original plan.] 


35. “Primary Sources for Chaucer’s Parlement of Foules.” By 
Mr. Willard Edward Farnham, of Harvard University. 


{The story of bird lovers and their pleading for a formel, which 
is the central incident of the Parlement of Foules, seems almost cer- 
tainly connected with a widespred folk tale of contending lovers 
who perform servis, plead for the loved one, but ar granted no de- 
cision by a much perplext judge. As a type the tale is a hoax. Closest 
to the Parlement and similar even in minute essential details is the 
story of the founding of Prato incorporated in Jl Paradiso degli 
Alberti, written supposedly by Giovanni da Prato very shortly after 
Chaucer. Historical allegory is unnecessary to explain the Parle- 
ment in the light of comparisons with this type of folk tale.] 


36. “The Higher Aim of Comparative Literature.” By Dr. Louis 
Sigmund Friedland, of the College of the City of New York. 


[In the large assemblage of modern studies, each aims at a syn- 
thesis. The synthesis of Comparativ Literature is a spiritual one. 
A nation’s literature is a revelation of its true spiritual self. The 
comparison of these revelations discovers that they ar essentially 
alike. Literature wipes out boundaries and swalloes distances. It 
reveals the mind of man in its true universality. Yet it foretels 
no dedening uniformity. 
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Nationalism, and the higher aim of Comparativ Literature. Each 
nation thinks itseif the center of tie universe—a Ptolemaic con- 
ception. Comparativ Literature—in its higher synthesis—is the 
Newtonian theory of uations. Comparativ Literature and the clash 
of cultures. America, a nation actually international and interracial 
(Dewey), can best convey the great message of Comparativ Liter- 
ature. In our cuntry the higher synthesis of Comparativ Literature 
must be the animating thought of all teachers of literature. It 
shud becom the vital inspiration of all literary instruction.] 


37. “‘Playeng in the Dark’ during the Elizabethan Period.” By 
Professor Thornton Shirley Graves, of Trinity College, North Caro- 
lina. 

[This paper is a reply to a recent production by Mr. W. J. Law- 
rence, and establishes the fact that performances wer frequently 
begun in the Elizabethan public theaters at such late hours of the 
afternoon as to make imperativ the employment of more or less 
artificial light. Further evidence is advanced to prove that plays 
wer sometimes given at night in the regular London playhouses 
during the lifetime of Shakespeare, and reasons ar presented why 
these performances occurd most frequently on Sunday.] 


38. “Free Rhythm in German Poetry.” By Professor Louise 
Mallinckrodt Kueffner, of Vassar College. 


{The present development of free rhythm in America is ascribed 
to contemporary French influence. Tancréde de Visan points to the 
influence on French poetry of the free rhythms of Novalis. But free 
rhythm in Germany began with Klopstock. Brief analysis of free 
rhythms as found in Klopstock, Goethe, Hélderin, Novalis, Mérike, 
Heine. Revival of free rhythm since Nietzsche.] 


39. “Development in the Political Thinking of Milton.” By Pro- 
fessor Jesse F. Mack, of Hillsdale College. 


[The political principles of Milton wer not born full fledgd. His 
interpretations changed with the shifting of events. He enterd the 
Puritan struggle a moderate monarchy man; he became a Repub- 
lican, an Oliverian, and at the end a doctrinaire advocate of a sort 
of electiv aristocracy. These changes ar due not so much to a far- 
reaching questioning and revision of former theories, as to personal 
antagonisms. He shoes little facility in returning upon himself and 
in noting wherein he may hav faild.] 


40. “The Constructive Element in the Satire of Dean Swift.” 
By Dr. Harvey W. Peck, of the University of Texas. 
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[The satire of Jonathan Swift is based upon positiv ethical ideas. 
The fact that these ideas wer presented negativly and with unique 
humor has caused critics to lose sight of their consistent and serius 
caracter. Swift’s misanthropy may hav been due in some mesure 
to his despair of persuading to accept his doctrines. The serius 
nature of Swift’s satire is shown by his repeated diatribes against 
intemperance, the social evil, and war, and his indirect advocacy of 
temperance, self-control, hygiene, eugenics, and international frend- 
ship. The general philosophical principles that he attackt may be 
sumd up as naturalism, individualism, and nationalism; and those 
he commended, as rationalism or humanism and internationalism. 
Despite his personal bitterness, Swift may be regarded as a con- 
structiv ethical teacher, representing a positiv and common-sense 
type of Christianity, which, in its stress upon the physical and 
material basis of welfare, anticipates strikingly many of the carac- 
teristic social movements of the 20th century.] 


41. “The Troilus-Cressida Story from Chaucer to Shakespeare.” 
By Mr. Hyder E. Rollins, of Harvard University. 


[The reputation of Chaucer’s Criseyde was hopelessly ruind by 
Henryson’s Testament of Creseyde, but this poem was publisht in 
every edition of Chaucer from 1535 to 1721, and was up to Shake- 
speare’s time, as innumerable references in plays, poems, miscel- 
lanies, and broadside ballads prove, thought to be Chaucer’s own 
work. In his erlier plays Shakespeare has the usual contemptuus 
references to Cressida, but in his Troilus and Cressida, as the history 
of the love story shoes, insted of being bitterly hostil to her, he 
pulld her slightly out of the mire in which Henryson’s folloers had 
placed her. He added nothing to the caracterization of Pandar. 
The history also throes some light on Shakespeare’s purpose in 
writing the play and on its peculiar ending.] 


42. “History of Spanish Literary Criticism in the United States.” 
By Mr. M. Romera-Navarro, of the University of Pennsylvania. 


{This study is divided into three parts: 1. A discussion of the 
precursors of the Hispanist movement in the United States, includ- 
ing Washington Irving, Prescott, Ticknor, Longfellow, and Lowell; 
2. The Hispanist Society of America; 3. Contemporary historians, 
biographers, critics, commentators, poets, translators, and travellers 
who hav contributed to Spanish literary history or to an apprecia- 
tion of “cosas de Espafia” in the United States.] 


43. “The Beginning of Italian Influence in English Prose Fic- 
tion.” By Professor Howard J. Savage, of Bryn Mawr College. 
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[The Goodli History of Lucres, which had appeard by 1560, a 
translation of Aineas Sylvius’s De Duobus Amantibus, one of the 
most popular novelle of the Renaissance, is, so far as we kno, the 
first rendering of an Italian novella for its own sake ‘into English 
prose. A®neas based his story very exactly upon the Sienese amours 
of Sigismund’s chancellor, Gaspar Schlick. Beginning with this tale, 
the influence of Italian stories brought the literary convention of the 
letter into Elizabethan prose fiction.] 


44. “Significance of the First Scene in the French Realistic 
Drama.” By Dr. William H. Scheifley, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


[Altho Augier and Dumas fils folloed the classical tradition of 
revealing a part of the plot in the opening scene, they wer hamperd 
by their predilection for anecdoted conceits, and parallel plots. The 
rapid, unobstructed action demanded by our materialistic age com- 
peld Becque and the younger realists to omit all digressions, incor- 
porating stil more of their plot in the first scene, since it is here 
that condensation counts most. Folloing a principle of Dumas fils, 
contemporary French realists keep the dénouement constantly in 
mind.] 


45. “Chansons de geste and the Homeric problem.” By Professor 
William P. Shepard, of Hamilton College. 


[Despite many close resemblances long since recognized, no detaild 
comparison between the Greek and the French épopées has been 
attempted since the discovery of new archeological evidence in Crete 
and the Aegean has modified opinions of the Homeric world on the 
one hand, and since M. Bédier’s reserches hav revised our concep- 
tion of the chansons on the other. In this paper, an attempt is made 
to indicate and discuss some analogies in respect to questions of 
(a) textual criticism and dialect; (b) cultural and social condi- 
tions, conscius or unconscius archeising, expurgation, etce.; (c) geo- 
graphical and historical background; (d) analytical criticism of 
content, contradictions, incoherencies and interpolations; (e) unity 
or multiplicity of authorship. A discussion of the value of these 
analogies, and a final parallel.] 


46. “The Place of Middle High German in the College Curricu- 
lum.” By Professor Lilian L. Stroebe, of Vassar College. 


[The great variety of opinion apparent in college programs. Is MHG 
an undergraduate or a post-graduate study? Is Gothic or OHG pre- 
requisit? How much knolege of general linguistic development can 
students be presumed to hav? Methods of teaching MHG. The 
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most important phase of the study. Importance of etymology and 
semantics. How much MHG ought a high school teacher of German 
to kno?] 


47. “The Glossed Boece de Consolation of Jewn de Meung: Medi- 
eval Prolegomena to French Classic Rationalism.” By Dr. Maud 
Elizabeth Temple, of Hartford, Connecticut. 


[This work, represented in a fine manuscript, apparently unique, 
tho similar to some other glost versions, is the chief philosophic 
model and source of supply for the School of Neo-Victorine thinkers 
in the erly fifteenth century. Intimate resemblances in the inter- 
pretation given by the Gloss to the ideas of Gerson, culminating in 
the Internelle Consolation, and resemblances to the Latin style and 
temper of Pierre d’Ailly, incline me to believ that the Gloss is his 
work, or that of one of his immediate teachers or disciples. By an 
ingenius manner of etymological, rather than allegorical, interpre- 
tation, it recalls the comments of Chrysostom, and peculiarly pre- 
dicts the mood of the Renaissance. Its psychology is Neo-Platonic, 
Realist-Nominalist, and as this finds its expression in the French 
vernacular, it anticipates the cardinal aspects of French Classic 
Rationalism.] 
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MEETING OF THE CENTRAL DIVISION 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the CenTraL 
Division of the Mopern Lanevace AssociaTION OF 
America was held at Chicago, Illinois, under the auspices 
of the University of Chicago and of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, December 27, 28, 29, 1916. 


The sessions wer held in the assembly rooms of the Fort 
Dearborn Hotel, Van Buren and La Salle Streets, Chi- 
cago; in the Reynolds Club, University of Chicago; and in 
Northwestern University Law Bilding, Lake and Dear- 
born Streets, Chicago. The Chairman of the Division, 
Professor William Henry Hulme, of Western Reserve 
University, presided. 


The attendance at the meeting was large. The register 
shoed the names of 240 delegates and visitors. The 
attendance at the luncheon at the University of Chicago 
was given as 182, at the smoker 179, and at the luncheon 
given by Northwestern University 165. The folloing in- 
stitutions wer represented by three or more persons: Uni- 
versity of Chicago 37, University of Illinois 19, Univer- 
sity of Indiana 6, University of Iowa 7, University of 
Kansas 5, Lewis Institute (Chicago) 3, University of 
Michigan 6, University of Minnesota 9, University of 
Nebraska 3, Northwestern University 15, Ohio State Uni- 
versity 3, University of Texas 3, Vanderbilt University 
3, University of Wisconsin 29. 


Every member on the program, with one exception, was 
able to be present and read his paper. 


The Executiv Committee of the Division held its annual 
meeting December 27 at 11 a. m. and prepared its report, 
which was acted on at the final business session. 
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The folloing local committees wer in charge of the 
arrangements: University of Chicago, Professors T. A. 


_ Jenkins, Perey H. Boynton, and Charles Goettsch ; North- 


western University, Professors E. P. Baillot, J. T. Hat- 
field, R. S. Crane. 


FIRST SESSION, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 27 
Indian Room, Fort Dearborn Hotel 


The meeting was cald to order at 2 p. m. 


The Secretary of the Division, Professor B. E. Young, 
of Vanderbilt University, presented a brief report, re- 
viewing the work of the year. Discussing plans for the 
future, he red suggestions from Secretary Howard regard- 
ing ways and means of increasing the membership and 
revenues of the Association, and urged the codperation of 
all members. The report was approved. 


The Chairman stated that he wud announce the com- 
mittees on Thursday morning. 


The Chairman gave notis that all meetings wud be 
opend on time and that readers of papers wud be held 
strictly to time allotments. 


Professor T. A. Jenkins, of the University of Chicago, 
made announcements for the local committees on enter- 
tainment. 


The reading of papers was then begun. 


1. “ Historical Poetry of the Hundred Years’ War.” 
By Professor Henry Raymond Brush, of the University 
of North Dakota. 

[Froissart mentions the work of varius jongleurs in connection 
with events with which he is concernd. Of these poems there exists 


no complete list. Some ar found only in manuscript form. This 
paper listed and summarized this material, so far as discoverd, also 
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cald attention to interesting popular misconceptions which the poems 
reveal.—Fifteen minutes. ] 


2. “The Ballads of ‘Schir Ginkertoun’ and ‘Schir 
Andro Wode.’” By Professor Charles Read Baskervill, 
of the University of Chicago. 


[“ Gynkertoun,” which Lyndsay (Complaynt, 1529) cald the 
favorit tune of James V., was probably the air for the ballad of 
“Schir Ginkertoun” preservd in Schir Ginkertounis Garland, 
(1780). Internal evidence indicates that this ballad is very old, for 
in it is found conventional fraseology of the old traditional ballads, 
and its opening seems to reflect the aubades. The garland contains 
another ballad cald “ Schir Andro Wode: His Battell wi Schir Stevin 
Bull,” which records a sea battle of 1490 between the Scotch and 
English, perhaps a Scotch counterpart of the famous “Sir Andrew 
Barton.”—Twenty minutes.] 


3. “Cervantes in Germany.” By Professor Oscar 
Burkhard, of the University of Minnesota. 


[This paper was offerd as a tribute to the memory of Cervantes. 
It aimd to review the history of the erly introduction of Cervantes’ 
works into Germany, with special reference to his novelas exem- 
plares.—Ten minutes.] 


4. “Claramonte’s Deste Agua no beberé and Lope’s 
Estrella de Sevilla.” By Professor Edgar S. Ingraham, 
of Ohio State University. 

{In his introduction to Lope’s Médico de su honra Menéndez y 
Pelayo says that Claramonte’s Deste Agua no beberé is a patchwork 
of three comedias of Lope and El Burlador de Sevilla. Deste Agua 
has little or nothing in common with these plays, but has a number 
of points in common with the Estrella de Sevilla. Is there any 
possibility that Lope was. acquainted with Claramonte’s work ?— 
Fifteen minutes.] 


5. “ Poe and the Critic: The first English publication 
of The Raven.” By Dr. Lewis Chase, of the University 
of Wisconsin. 


[This paper was intended as a chapter of a history of British opin- 
ion of Poe. The colums of this obscure jurnal hay been searcht, it is 
believd for the first time, for its contemporary references to Poe, 
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which ar here recorded. The chief discovery is the story and text 
of the first English publication of The Raven.—Fifteen minutes.] 


6. “The Beginnings of Poetry.” By Professor Louise 
Pound, of the University of Nebraska. 

(The hypothesis ef “communal ” authorship and ownership of 
primitiv song and the assumption that the ballad is the “ primitiv 
literary form” wer examind in the light of evidence now available 
in scientific studies of the songs of primitiv tribes, especially the 
songs of the North American Indians.—T’wenty minutes.] 

This paper was discust by Professors George Morey 
Miller, of Wabash College, Albert Harris Tolman, of the 
University of Chicago, Hugh A. Smith, of the University 
of Wisconsin, and George Pullen Jackson, of the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota. 


7. “Goethe and Marlowe.” By Professor Otto Heller, 
of Washington University. 


{A comparison of “Faust” and “The Tragical History of Dr. 
Faustus.” A number of unnoticed similarities between the versions 
wer adduced and the critical question of direct influence of Mar- 
lowe’s tragedy upon Goethe was reopend. In the light of the new 
evidence, the hypothesis was advanced that, contrary to existing 
scolarly opinion, Goethe was familiar with the first dramatic version 
of the theme.—Fifteen minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professors Alexander R. 
Hohlfeld, of the University of Wisconsin, James Taft 
Hatfield, of Northwestern University, and the author. 


At eight o’clock in the evening of Wednesday, December 
27, the members of the Association assembled in the audi- 
torium of the Fort Dearborn Hotel, to hear the address of 
the Chairman of the Division, Professor William Henry 
Hulme, of Western Reserve University, upon the subject, 
“ Scolarship as a Bond of International Union.” After 
this address there was an informal reception, in which the 
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officers of the Division, the members of the local com- 
mittees, and their wives, assisted in receiving. 


4 


SECOND SESSIGN, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28 
University of Chicago, Reynolds Club 


The session began at 9.30 a. m. 


The Secretary red the proposed articles of agreement 
between the Modern Language Association of America and 
the Philological Association of the Pacifie Coast and the 
resolutions thereto pertaining, with the explanatory memo- 
randa of Secretary Howard. This presentation was for 
the information of members, and action upon the mesure 
was not taken up until the business meeting of the fol- 
loing day. 


The Chairman appointed the folloing committees: 

To nominate officers: Professors A. R. Hohlfeld, T. A. 
Jenkins, A. C. L. Brown, J. F. Royster, Kenneth Me- 
Kenzie. 

On place of meeting: Professors Karl Young, Otto 
Heller, R. P. Jameson. 

On resolutions: Professors Edwin Mims, Colbert 
Searles, Ernst Voss. 


The Chairman recognized Professor Carl Schlenker, of 
the University of Minnesota, who presented a plan for the 
establishment of a modern language scolarship society 
under the auspices of the Division. Professor Colbert 
Searles, of the same faculty, and Professor Hugh Allison 
Smith, of the University of Wisconsin, discust this pro- 
posal. Upon motion, the matter was referd to the folloing 
committee: Professors Carl Schlenker, E. P. Baillot, Lou- 
ise Pound, B. J. Vos, H. A. Smith. 

11 
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Professor Alexander R. Hohlfeld, of the University of 
Wisconsin, presented, as chairman, the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Collegiate Training of Teachers of Modern 
Foren Languages, summarizing the voluminus findings of 
the committee in a brief statement, and filing the report 
for publication. Professor Hohlfeld’s statement was 
identical with that made in his name at Princeton by Pro- 
fessor Kayser (cf. supra, p. xi). 


Upon the motion of Professor William Albert Nitze, 
of the University of Chicago, the report was accepted and 
the committee congratulated upon its work. 


The reading of papers was then begun. 


8. “From Don Garcie to Le Misanthrope.” By Pro- 
fessor Casimir Zdanowicz, of the University of Wisconsin. 


[Lines of Le Misanthrope alredy to be found in Don Garcie, ritten 
before Molitre’s marriage, hav been used to disprove apparent refer- 
ences in the former to the author’s own domestic relations. This 
paper attempted to sho this argument not valid and to trace a grad- 
ual change in the author’s point of view.—Fifteen minutes.] 


9. “A New Version of the Peregrinus.” By Professor 


Karl Young, of the University of Wisconsin. 


[The Peregrinus was a liturgical play presented on Easter Monday. 
Some six versions of this play hav alredy been publisht. The unpub- 
lisht version under consideration is more comprehensiv in content 
than any of those publisht hitherto.—T'en minutes. ] 


10. “ The Value of the Old English Ritten Record as 
Linguistic Evidence.” By Professor James Finch Royster, 
of the University of Texas. 


[Too scant consideration has been given the unrecorded colloquial 
speech of the Old English period as a source from which words and 
| constructions that appear in ritten form first in Middle English ar to 
; be derived. Filological dependence upon the formal literature of the 
nineteenth century wud lead to many false judgments concerning the 

nature of the language of the last century.—Fifteen minutes.] 
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11. “ Anthero de Quental, a victim of le mal du 
siécle.” By Professor E. W. Olmsted, of the University 
of Minnesota. 


[Like Vigny, Quental was of an aristocratic and intellectual fam- 
ily. His inherited predisposition toward self-analysis, filosofy, mys- 
ticism, and asceticism. His sympathy with humanity caused him to 
renounce his fortune and go to Paris to share the lot of the unprivi- 
leged. There he found life no less grave a problem on tye lower social 
levels. His helth became impaird; the mal du siécle overwhelmed 
him; and he sought escape by suicide. His pessimism the result of 
the folloing fases: an attempt to solv the riddle of the universe; a 
protest against a cruel God; a final acceptance of this sorry God as 
one of man’s creation. This paper traced in the poetic work of this 
Portuguese the development of this filosofy of life—Fifteen minutes.] 


12. “Traces of the Wars of Liberation in the Second 
Part of Goethe’s Faust.” By Professor Julius Goebel, of 
the University of Illinois. 


[A satisfactory interpretation of the episode containd in Il. 9419- 
9481 of Faust IT has not been offerd by commentators. This paper 
attempted to sho by documentary proof and inner evidence that the 
lines in question originated in 1813 and reflect Goethe’s much- 
disputed patriotic attitude during the wars of liberation —Twenty 
minutes. } 


This paper was discust by Professors A. R. Hohlfeld, 
of the University of Wisconsin, Starr Willard Cutting, of 
the University of Chicago, and the author. 


13. “Sources of Rivas’ El moro exposito: Some Sug- 
gestions of Sir Walter Scott.” By Professor Arthur L. 
Owen, of the University of Kansas. 

[Tho his subject is the celebrated legend of the Siete Infantes de 
Lara, Rivas has slight recourse to the Ballads or to the Crénica 
general, taking his material largely from later plays by Lope and 
others, and supplying details from imagination. Suggestions of 
Scott’s Ivanhoe appear in the tournament scenes; some parallel pas- 
sages.—Fifteen minutes. ] 


The members of the Association and visitors wer enter- 
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taind at luncheon at twelv thirty o’clock Thursday by the 
University of Chicago in Hutchinson Commons. 


THIRD SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28 


This session was devoted to three departmental meet- 
ings, representing the English, Germanic, and Romance 
languages and literatures. Subjects of importance to the 
advancement of instruction constituted the program of the 
respectiv sections. A definit sequence of work from year 
to year wil be attempted in these meetings. All the ses- 
sions wer held in Reynolds Club, University of Chicago, 
at 2 p. m. 


Ene.isu 
Chairman—Professor Edwin Mims, of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 
14. “Freshman English Once More.” By Professor 
Frederick A. Manchester, of the University of Wisconsin. 


The diseussion was led by Professor J. M. Thomas, of 
the University of Minnesota. Others who spoke wer Pro- 
fessors R. A. Law, of the University of Texas, G. M. 
Miller, of Wabash College, and Karl Young, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


The Chairman appointed the folloing committee on the 
standard course in first-year English: Professors Man- 
chester, Thomas, and F. W. Scott, of the University of 
Illinois. 

Germanic LANGUAGES 

Chairman—Professor Otto Heller, of W'ashington Uni- 
versity. 


15. “Some Questions in Regard to Graduate Work in 
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German.” By Professor Edward Henry Lauer, of tie , 
State University of Iowa. 


[A compilation of statistics from seven leading institutions of the Aud 
Middle West, shoed that less than one per cent. of students who enter 1 
the beginning German courses in the university, elect German as 4 ‘i 
their major subject. This field is, then, neglected in our efforts to ag 
develop advanced students. ,It can be cultivated, if we arrange our ie 
college work with that end in view. Such an arrangement wud aim 
to develop advanced students on the basis of university training 
only. It wud not do violence to the proper correlation of high school 
and college work, and it wud not interfere with the adequate prepara- 
tion for secondary school teaching. A curriculum of such nature was 


suggested. ] 
The paper was discust by Professor B. J. Vos, of Indi- 
ana University. 


16. “Translation in the Classroom.” By Professor 
Bayard Quincey Morgan, of the University of Wisconsin. 


[Translation in the classroom. Success of the direct method. 
Danger of going to extremes. Merits of translation as a disciplinary, 
literary, esthetic, and practical exercise. We shud be slo to abolish 
it wholly from the classroom.] 


The discussion was opend by Professor James Taft 
Hatfield. 


17. “Die Technik der direkten Methode.” By Pro- 
fessor A. Kenngott, State Normal School, La Crosse, Wis. 


The folloing points wer emfasized: 


{(1) A good practical foundation is essential. Both vocabulary 
and grammar shud be taught in the new language and without the 
aid of translation, as the term “ Direct Method ” indicates—meaning 
that it aims to connect directly and without any intermediary values 
the foren word with the mind picture of what it represents. If the 
pupils once find out that the English equivalent is given in addition 
to the explanation in the new language, they will pay but little 
attention to the latter. 

(2) The pupils’ vocabulary must be bilt up gradually, syste- 
matically, and very cautiously; one thing must gro out of the other 
in a natural, easy way, so that they will not be confused. 

(3) The grammar-translation method givs too much grammar 
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which the pupils cannot digest. Grammar is a means to an end; 
it must be a help to the pupils, not a handicap. Our High School 
pupils ar no filologists—they ar in school to learn a new language, 
not an overwhelming mass of grammatical rules and exceptions of a 
new language. 

Grammar is very important and necessary, but it must be practical 
grammar, closely connected with the work, not theoretical grammar. 
Grammatical rules shud not be given as such by the teacher, but the 
pupils shud be led to discover themselvs the often recurring regulari- 
ties which make the rules. 

(4) Many Universities and Normal Schools do not prepare the 
prospectiv teachers to teach. They giv out teachers’ certificates and 
diplomas, but do not train in special methodology. The study of lit- 
erature and filology alone does not make successful teachers. 

(5) Above everything else, the sphere of interest of the pupils 
must be considerd. The work must not be made too easy, but it 
must be made interesting. 

(6) The Direct Method, in sharp contrast with the monotony of 
the translation method, offers wonderful resources for word explana- 
tion, a welth of stimulating variety. It brings real life into the 
teaching of a living language, borroing from all the provinces of 
human activity.] 


18. “The Correlation of Scandinavian Courses with 
the Work of Other Departments.” By Professor George 
T. Flom, of the University of Illinois. 

[The speaker emfasized the close relationship between a group of 
Scandinavian courses and certain courses in English and German, and 
urged a more definit correlation of these in the presentation of the 
subject to students than has been the practis hitherto. The reader 
urged especially the desirability of some form of codperation in the 
elementary language courses in Norwegian and Swedish and English 
freshman and sofomore work with Scandinavian students coming from 
homes where Scandinavian is spoken. The method of instruction in 
the Scandinavian language for the ends of such correlation was 
briefly outlined.] 


Romance LANGUAGES 


Chairman—Professor Colbert Searles, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Secretary—Professor David Hobart Carnahan, of the 
University of Illinois. 
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Professor W. A. Nitze explaind the organization and 
plan of the new Modern Language Journal, and made a 
request on behalf of the editors for articles of the folloing 
nature: 1. Problems of the class-room, and their solution. 
2. Expository articles, dealing with new methods. 3. Re- 
views of books, and other critical urticles. 


Professor Thomas E. Oliver, of the University of Illi- 
nois, on behalf of the committee appointed in 1914 to 
plan the program of the Romance Sectional meetings for 
1916, 1917, and 1918, stated that the program for 1916, 
as printed, constituted the first portion of the committee’s 
report. The committee further recommended the adop- 
tion of a definit policy for future meetings, whereby prob- 
lems of the second, third, and fourth undergraduate, as 
wel as those incident to graduate study, shud be discust in 
sequence. Whenever definit results are obtaind, they shal 
be publisht in the Modern Language Journal as the expres- 
sion of this section. While other topics ar not necessarily 
to be excluded from the programs whenever any special 
need arises, yet in the main this definit policy shud be 
folloed, if progress is to be made. 


On motion of Professor Nitze the report was adopted, 
and on motion of Professor Kenneth McKenzie the com- 
mittee was continued. The reading of papers was then 
begun. 


19. “ Preparation for College Work in Languages: A 
Comparison of Conditions in the East and in the Middle 
West.” By Professor Kenneth McKenzie, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


[In the East, the preparatory schools and the High Schools adapt 
their programs to meet the college requirements. The result is that 
language work begins erly, and the students enter college with several 
years of preparation in modern languages, and often with a knoledg 
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of Latin. In the West, more students enter college without having 
studied any foren language; consequently, the elementary classes ar 
very large, and fewer students reach the stage where they can do 
advanced work. The speaker urged the requirement by all colleges 
and universities of at least one modern foren language for entrance, 
and two for graduation.) 


This paper was discust by Professors G. D. Morris and 
R. P. Jameson. 


20. “The Direct Method: Summary of the Results in 
a Questionnaire Addrest to One Hundred and Forty Mem- 
bers of the Modern Language Association.” By Professor 
Mark Skidmore, of the University of Kansas. 


[The paper shoed the existence of a growing demand for a greater 
use of the spoken language in the classroom, and a possible accept- 
ance of the direct method by all teachers, if understood in the sense 
of a progressiv eclecticism.] 


This paper was discust by Professors E. W. Olmsted, 
H. A. Smith, A. Coleman, W. A. Nitze, and J. D. Fitz- 
Gerald. 


21. “ Practical Fonetics in Elementary French.” By 
Professor A. Coleman, of the University of Chicago. 


[Pronunciation is most effectivly taught by imitation plus simple 
but accurate fysiological analysis of the formation of the sounds. 
Each sound in the vowel triangle is demonstrated and practist in its 
relation to the others. The more difficult consonants ar constantly 
contrasted with the sounds of English. Three class periods suffice to 
present the essentials, which ar developt and reviewd thruout the 
year. Fonetic symbols ar helpful.] 


22. “A Standard Course for First-Year College 
French.” By Professor Barry Cerf, of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

[To meet the needs of the present-day student, language shud be 
taught in such a way as to make the most of its disciplinary value; 
intensiv translation rather than extensiv; application of a few 
selected grammatical principles in composition and oral drill; knol- 
edg of a fonetic alfabet and rules governing pronunciation. Wher- 
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ever possible, sections shud be divided on the basis of attainment; 
attention given to the best students with a view to passing them 
directly from the first to the third year.] 


This paper was discust by Professors Eugénie Galloo, 
A. Coleman, H. A. Smith, E. W. Olmsted, and Mr. H. E. 
Atwood. 


23. “<A Standard Course .for First-Year Spanish.” . 


By Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald, of the University of 
Illinois. 


[The uneven preparation of students in the West makes standard- 
ization difficult. Two standard courses ar already publisht in this 
euntry; the course outlined by the College Entrance Board, and the 
course for the California schools entitled: “ A Four Years’ course in 
French and Spanish for Secondary Schools.” The speaker recom- 
mended that a trial be made in the Middle West of one of these 
courses rather than that another new course be laid out. The teach- 
ing of Castilian was recommended. ] 


This paper was discust by Professors B. E. Young, 
Kenneth McKenzie, E. W. Olmsted, and H. A. Smith. 


Professor B. E. Young moved that the meeting recom- 
mend that Castilian be adopted as the standard pronuncia- 
tion of Spanish. Upon a statement from Professor Ken- 
neth McKenzie that a questionnaire on this subject was 
being circulated, the motion was withdrawn, with the 
request that the subject be brought up at the next meeting. 


Professor E. W. Olmsted moved that three committees, 
of from three to five members, be appointed by the Chair- 
man to prepare and submit at the meeting in 1917 stan- 
dard courses for first year college courses in French, Ita- 
lian, and Spanish. Professor H. A. Smith moved the fol- 
loing amendment: That, for the subject of French, the 
committee be instructed to present the report in form for 
publication. The amendment and the original motion 
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wer both carried. The Chairman appointed the folloing 
committees : 


For French: Professors A. Coleman, Barry Cerf, Mark 
Skidmore. 

For Italian: Professors A. Marinoni, E. H. Wilkins, 
and Miss kuth Shepard Phelps. 

For Spanish: Professors John D. Fitz-Gerald, E. W. 
Olmsted, Arthur L. Owen. 


The members of the Association and their guests wer 
entertaind Thursday evening at nine o’clock by the two 
universities at a smoker in the grillroom of the Fort Dear- 
born Hotel. The ladies wer invited. Professor T. A. 
Jenkins pusht the tide of eloquence along, while Profes- 
sor J. T. Hatfield led the choir. Among the speakers wer 
Professors J. F. Royster; Tom Peete Cross, Henri David, 
and Philip Schuyler Allen, of the University of Chicago. 
A special offering was a “ Hans Sachs playlet” by Pro- 
fessors Ernst Feise and Bayard Quincy Morgan, of the 
University of Wisconsin, and Arthur M. Charles, of Earl- 
ham College. 


FOURTH SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29 


The session began at 9.30 a. m., in Booth Hall, North- 
western University Law Bilding. 


The Secretary presented the report of the Executiv 
Committee. Approval of the articles of agreement with 
the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast was re- 
commended. The report presented the necessity of in- 
creasing membership, in view of the increasing expense of 
our Publications, and urged immediate activity thruout the 
Central Division. The Committee recommended setting 
aside forty minutes for discussion of ways and means of 
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improving the caracter of the programs of meetings and 
increasing the general interest. Upon motion, the Secre- 
tary cast the ballot of the Division for the report. 


The Chairman declared the meeting open for forty min- 
utes for discussion cf methods of improving the program. 
Speakers wer limited to five minutes each. ‘The folloing 
members participated in the debate: Professors F. G. 
Hubbard, Hohlfeld, Morgan, Smith, and Goodnight, of 
University of Wisconsin; McKenzie, Oliver, and Carna- 
han, of the University of Illinois; Jenkins, Cutting, Nitze, 
and Wilkins, of University of Chicago; W. W. Florer, 
of the University of Michigan; E. P. Baillot, George O. 
Curme, and Arthur C. L. Brown, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Mims and Young of Vanderbilt University; J. 
M. Thomas, of University of Minnesota; Louise Pound, 
of University of Nebraska; Guido H. Stempel, of Indiana 
University. 


Expressions for and against change in the caracter of 
the program wer fairly balanced. Suggestions wer offerd 
as folloes: 


By Professor Jenkins: That the colloquium of the program of 
1914 be made a permanent feature. 

By Professor Cutting: That economy of time might be effected by 
presenting short abstracts of papers of less general interest. 

By Professor Nitze: That one session be devoted to a program con- 
sisting of three or four subjects of general interest presented by 
members doing special work in certain lines. 

By Professor Morgan: That the program consist of fewer papers 
by more representativ men. 

By Professor Smith: A motion that one session be devoted to three 
sectional programs carrying the more technical papers in English, 
German, and Romance Languages. 


The motion of Professor Smith was adopted, with the 
folloing amendment proposed by Professor Hohlfeld: 


That the Executiv Committee, moreover, take under advisement 
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the general question of the caracter and arrangement of the annual 
programs of meetings and report thereon at the next meeting of the 
Division. 

Professor Carl Schlenker, Chairman of the committee 
on the modern language scolarship society, asked for more 
time for consideration and the committee was continued 
until 1917. 


The Committee on time and place of the next meeting 
reported, thru Professor Karl Young, Chairman, in favor 
of accepting the invitation of the University of Wisconsin 
to meet at Madison. The report of the committee was 
accepted. The dates wer left to the Executiv Committee. 


On behalf of the nominating committee Professor Hohl- 
feld presented the folloing nominations: 


Chairman: Professor Thomas Edward Oliver, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Secretary: Professor Bert Edward Young, Vanderbilt 
University. 

Executiv Committee: Professors Read Baskervill, of the 
University of Chicago, Eduard Prokosch, of the University 
of Texas, Everett W'ard Olmsted, of the University of 
Minnesota, and the Chairman and Secretary ex officio. 


On motion of Professor Jenkins, the Secretary was in- 
structed to cast the ballot of the Association for the report, 
and these persons wer declared unanimusly elected to 
their several offices for the year 1917. 


On motion, the nominees for honorary membership, 
Professor Michele Barbi and Alfred W. Pollard, Esq., wer 
unanimusly indorst by the Division. 


Professor James Taft Hatfield presented a petition to 
the Honorable the Secretary of State of the United States 
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of America, requesting the Department of State to use 
its frendly offices toward securing the unimpeded freedom 
of importation of foren printed works for scientific and 
educational purposes. This petition was indorst. 


Professor E. H. Wilkins moved that the representation 
of the Association upon the Joint Committee on Gram- 
matical Nomenclature be continued; gnd the motion was 
unanimusly adopted.: 


The reading of papers was then resumed. 


24. “A Problem in the Interpretation of Dante.” 
By Professor Kenneth McKenzie, University of Illinois. 


[A discussion of different systems of interpreting the first canto 
of the Inferno in relation to the rest of the Divina Commedia. Is 
it justifiable to assume consistency of method in all parts of the 
poem and to make all Dante’s works conform to a single symbolic 
system ?—Fifteen minutes.] 


25. “Concerning the Ritings of the Jena Burschen- 
schafter and American Fysician, Robert Wesselhoeft.” 
By Professor Starr Willard Cutting, of the University of 
Chicago. 

[Robert Wesselhoeft, one of the influential members of the erliest 
German Burschenschaft, founded at Jena in 1815, came to America 
in 1840 and achievd a national reputation as a fysician between that 
time and his deth in Germany in 1851. This paper discust the occa- 
sion, the polemic tendency, the style, and the historical significance 
of his German and English publications.—Fifteen minutes.] 


26. “The Wonder-flower That Came to St. Brendan.” 
By Professor Arthur C. L. Brown, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

[The Brendan legend ordinarily begins with either a wonder navi- 
gator or a marvelus book prolog. Recently a version has been dis- 
coverd with a wonder-flower prolog. From Proserpine’s abduction 
by Dis to the ballad of Hind Etin the story of the wonder-flower is 
scatterd over the erth. What is the origin of the wonder-flower in 
this new prolog!—Fifteen minutcs.] 
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27. “Hints of the Social Drama of Dumas fils and 
Augier in the Plays of Scribe.” By Professor Charles 
Edmund Young, of Beloit College. 


[Dumas fils is commonly considerd the creator of the social drama, 
or piece @ thése, so popular in France since 1850. The purpose of 
this paper was not to attempt to discredit this view, but to sho that 
certain plays of Scribe contain material that foreshadoes this type 
of play—Ten minutes.] 

In the unavoidable absence of the reader, an outline of 
his paper was given by the Secretary. 


28. “Lessing’s Feeling for Classic Rhythm.” By 
Professor James Taft Hatfield, of Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 

[An investigation of Lessing’s utterances in regard to ancient 
meters shoes that his comprehension of them was conventional and 
limited. —Fifteen minutes.] 

The members of the Division and their frends wer en- 
tertaind at luncheon at twelv o’clock by Northwestern 
University in the same bilding. 


FIFTH SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29 
Booth Hall, Northwestern University Law Bilding 


The Division was cald to order at 2 p. m. 


Lists of the special committees appointed by the sections 
of English and of Romance Languages wer red. 


Professor Mims, Chairman of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, presented the folloing resolutions, which wer 
unanimusly adopted by a rising vote: 

Resolvd, That the members of the Central Division of the Modern 
Language Association desire to express their appreciation of the hos- 


pitality of their colleags of the University of Chicago and North- 
western University. Especially ar we grateful to the local com- 
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mittees on arrangements for their foresight in planning every detail 
of the meeting. 


The reading of papers was then resumed. 


29. “Notes on Some Plays of Shakespeare in the 
Light of Their Cronology.” By Professor Robert Adger 
Law, of the University of Texas. 

[Difficuties encounterd in the analysis of Romeo and Juliet, The 
Winter's Tale, and certain erlier comedies wer explaind in part by 


comparison with other works of Shakespeare composed about the 
same time and treating similar themes.—Fifteen minutes.] 


30. “Emilia Galotti in Goethe’s Werther.” By Pro- 
fessor Ernst Feise, of the University of Wisconsin. 

{“ Emilia Galotti lag auf dem Pulte aufgeschlagen” (Werther). 
This passage is according to commentators of Goethe's Werther 
taken over, without apparent reason, from Kestner’s report on the 
deth of young Jerusalem. The fact seems all the more surprising 
since Goethe declared in a letter to Herder: “ Emilia Galotti ist 
auch nur gedacht ... darum bin ich dem Stiick nicht gut.” This 
paper attempted to prove a deeper relation between the problems of 
Emilia Galotti and Werther.—Ten minutes.] 


The paper was discust by Professors Curme and Cut- 
ting. 

31. “Voltaire and Optimism.” By Professor A. 
Coleman, of the University of Chicago. 


[It is generally held that Voltaire’s views on optimism, largely 
influenced by Pope, underwent a pronounced change about 1755. 
It is desirable to determin what presuppositions lie behind his opin- 
ions on this subject, both before and after this date.—Fifteen min- 
utes.] 


32. “The Place of Boissy’s Frangats a Londres in the 
Development of French Thought in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” By Professor C. F. Zeek, Jr., of Southern Meth- 
odist University, Dallas, Texas. 


[Before the Francais @ Londres (1727), the English wer hardly 
known in French literature. Voltaire’s Lettres anglaises appeard 
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only 1734; Prévost’s Le Pour et Contre, 1732-40; Destouches’s Scénes 
anglaises, 1745. While Muralt’s Lettres sur les Anglais et les 
Francais did appear two years erlier (1725), his influence was lim- 
ited, as he was a Protestant and rote only letters. Le Francais @ 
Londres was first to treat English sympathetically; often playd at 
Comédie Francaise until 1790. This sympathy for the English soon 
developt into activ admiration on the part of comic riters, and this 
in turn was a factor in the development of the esprit philosophique 
on the stage.—Twelv m:nutes.] 


The paper was discust by Professors J. L. Borgerhoff, 
of Western Reserve University, T. E. Oliver, and B. E. 
Young. 

33. “Ziele und Aufgaben der neuhochdeutschen 
Sprachforschung.” By Professor Ernst Voss, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


[The chief aim of the linguistic investigations in modern high 
German to determin the factors at work in the formation and de- 
velopment of the modern literary language from the fifteenth to the 
middle of the eighteenth century; a review of the work accomplisht, 
the methods employd, and the problems to be solvd, and an appeal 
to younger American Germanists to help in their solution, so that at 
last the history and grammar of this important period may be ritten. 
—Fifteen minutes.] 


The paper was discust by Professor Cutting. 


34. “The Development of Shelley’s Views on Reli- 
gion between 1813 and 1818.” By Professor S. F. Gin- 
gerich, of the University of Michigan. 


[The period between 1813 and 1818, from the riting of Queen Mab 
to the riting of the first act of Prometheus Unbound, witnest not 
only the expansion of Shelley’s literary powers from juvenility to 
complete maturity, but also a development of his spiritual and re- 
ligius nature, markt chiefly by a change from destructiv to construc- 
tiv views. Evidence of this development in his letters, poems, and 
other documents of the period.—Fifteen minutes.] 


35. “The Relation between the Plays of Benavente 


and His Dramatic Criticism.” By Dr. John Van Horne, 
of the State University of Iowa. 
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[The development of Benavente’s dramatic career from his erly 
plays of aristocratic society, thru his political and problem dramas, 
to the more moral productions of recent years, was illustrated by 
references from his periodical ritings—Twelv minutes.] 


The paper was discust by Professor E. W. Olmsted. 


36. “A New Viewpoint of Grillparzer’s Das goldene 
Viliess.” By Dr. Heinrich C. Keidel, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

[Grillparzer’s two aims: (1) To sho the contrast between civiliza- 
tion (Jason) and barbarism (Medea); (2) to take from Kindermord 
the traditional shock. The critics unanimusly take Medea’s part, 
but the halo they bestow on her is undeservd. Jason’s action was 
inevitable because of his nature and situation; his morality was 
sheer self-preservation. Medea acts in stubbornness and petty ego- 
tism. The critics’ siding with this barbarus woman seems unmo- 
tivated.—Fifteen minutes.] 


The Central Division adjurnd at 5 p. m. 


PAPERS RED BY TITLE BEFORE THE CENTRAL DIVISION 


37. “On the Present State of the Locus Question.” By Professor 
Thomas Atkinson Jenkins, of the University of Chicago. 


[Nearly every Romance scolar of prominence has delt with the 
French development of Latin locus. The problem is triple: Why is 
the post-tonic retaind? What is the relation of lieu to iluec? Why 
did liew part company with feu and jeu? Reworking a paper pre- 
sented to this Association in 1894 (see Whitney Memorial Volume, 
p- 117), an explanation is attempted on the basis of a comparison 
with the O. Fr. forms of Lat. caecus and sequit, ascribing the resolu: 
tion of gu to u as conditioned upon the presence of the s of flexion.) 


38. “Berthold von Chiemsee and the Pre-Lutheran Bibles.” By 
Professor William F. Luebke, of the State University of Iowa. 


(The numerus Scriptural passages in Tewtsche Theologey (1528) 
sho little resembance to the pre-Lutheran Bibes. Berthold appar- 
ently made his own translations, but certain agreements with the 
group Z—Oa (Zainer, ca. 1475 to Silvanus Otmar, 1518) lead us to 
assume that Berthold had in his possession one of these Bibles, but 
that he did not consult in it writing his Tewtsche Theologey.] 
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39. “A Consideration of the Structure of Shakespeare’s Tragedies 
as Regards Turning Point.” By Professor D. H. Bishop, University 
of Mississippi. 

[No commonly accepted term for caracterizing an essential point 
in the structure of tragedy, variusly described as “turning point,” 
“ crisis,” “climax.” Turning point is proposed, as crisis and climax 
ar not used consistently. even by single riters. The importance of 
this point as an organic element in the structure of tragedy has not 
been edequately recognizid; hence wide variation in the location of 
this essential point. Aristotle’s law of “ beginning, middle, and end,” 
with its corollary of “necessary or probable sequence,” applies to 
Shakespeare and affords guidance toward an agreement upon turn- 
ing point. This is not a defense of mecanical analysis. Turning 
point exists because of an organic law operating in caracter, and it 
is located with regard to caracter. Subjectiv and objectiv turning 
points may not coincide. Application to Shakespeare’s tragedies.] 


40. “Un peu d’ordre dans la jeunesse orageuse de Destouches.” 
By Professor Henri David, of the University of Chicago. 


[La vie du poéte comique Néricault Destouches jusqu’a son départ 
pour l’Angleterre n’a pas encore fait l’objet d’un travail critique. 
Telle qu’elle est rapportée dans les articles de dictionnaire, ouvrages 
histoire littéraire, préfaces aux cuvres dramatiques et sources, elle 
offre des obscurités et des contradictions, les unes accidentelles, les 
autres voulues. Le but de cette étude est de mettre fin A ces incerti- 
tudes. L’auteur croit avoir réussi A fixer quelques dates et faits 
importants et démontré que l’écrivain ne fut pas soldat, comme lui 
et les siens l’ont prétendu, mais comédien, malgré tout ce qui a 
été fait pour le nier aprés que Destouches eut été diplomate et 
anobli.] 


41. “Spanish-American Spanish?” By Professor John D. Fitz- 
Gerald, of the University of Illinois. 


[The demand for “Spanish-American Spanish.” Impossibility of 
defining this term, for there is no such thing. The eighteen kinds of 
Spanish talkt in Spanish-America hav points in common, as different 
from Castilian, but not enuf points in common and too many diverg- 
encies to warrant speaking of Spanish-American Spanish as a lin- 
guistic entity. Nativs of these cuntries can brand almost infallibly na- 
tivs of any other Spanish-American cuntry. We North Americans find 
it natural for foreners to lern English-English, rather than Ameri- 
can-English; similarly we shuld lern Castilian, the language of the 
motherland, which is acceptable in all Spanish-American cuntries. 
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Our only safety in using words which hav one sense in Castilian and 
others in varius Spanish-American cuntries, is to use those words in 
the meaning given in the dictionary of the Spanish Royal Academy. 
On this foundation, residence in the cuntry wil soon put one au 
courant of local usages. ] 


42. “Der Zweck des Dramas in Deutschland in den Anschauungen ; 
des Sechzehnten und Siebzehnten Jahrhunderts.” By Dr. J. E. Gil- 


let, of the University of Illinois. : 


[This paper describes. the conceptions about thé aim of the drama 
in general (excluding the school drama) prevailing in Germany 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. These conceptions 
ar groupt under the following hedings: (1) Das Didaktische ; 7 
(2) Sittenlehre; (3) Lebensweisheit; (4) Selbstkenntnis; (5) Glau- ; 
ben; (6) Erziehung des gemeinen Mannes; (7) Erhaltung des Stan- 
desbewusstseins; (8) Politik, innere und déussere Verhiltnisse.] 


43. “ The ‘Cowleyan’ Ode in Restoration Satire.” By Professor 
Virgil L, Jones, of the University of Arkansas. 


{After publication of Cowley’s “ Odes” (1656) the “ Pindarick ” 
ode became a standard verse, second only to the heroic couplet in 
extent of employment. Widely used by the Restoration satirists for 
two reasons: Ease of composition and suitability for ironical treat- 
ment of object of satire. The uses made of it by Butler, Oldham, 
and Otway ar striking.] 


44. “Jean Gerson’s Sermon on the Passion, Ad Deum Vadit.” By 
Professor David Hobart Carnahan, of the University of Illinois. 


[This sermon, preacht at Paris in 1402, has hitherto been accessi- 
ble in its original form only in an unreliable incunabulum of 1507 
(Bib. Nat. Réserve, vélins 949). The two translations, one in Latin 
(Ellies Dupin, Antwerp, 1706), the other in modern French (Jean 
Darche, Paris, 1874), ar inaccurate. A forthcoming critical edition 
of the sermon, based mainly on MS, Bib. Nat. 24841, fonds francais, 
wil giv, together with the text, a study of its literary caracter, 
sources, and language. As the sermon is a good representativ of the 
transitional epoc between old and middle French, it contains some 
lexieal peculiarities worthy of note.] 


45. “Frase Rhythm a Matter of Pitch.” By Professor A. R. 

Morris, of Parsons College. ; 
[From an analysis of the spoken frase it wud appear that frase 

rhythm is markt and determind not by pause, as suggested by Lanier, 

nor by sense stress, as suggested by the Coleridge school, but by a 
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recurring circumflex or tune. In verse the number of frase units in 
a given line may vary with different readings without a change in 
meter; in prose the frase becomes the dominating unit, and prose 
rhythm becomes in consequence a matter of frase rhythm determind 
by pitch.] 


46. “The Legend of Judith and Holofernes in Spanish Litera- 
ture.” By Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald and Leora A. Fitz-Gerald, 
of the University of Illinois. 


{An examination shoes considerable material in Spanish literature 
dealing with this legend. It was so influential in the art of many 
cuntries that one is surprised to find that in general it exerted so 
small an influence on literature. The material alredy available in 
Spanish includes an anonymus verse translation of the Book of Ju- 
dith from the Vulgate; a cantata performd in a Barcelona convent; 
a sacred musical drama in two acts performd in Madrid; a half 
dozen ballads in an erly chap-book; a ballad by Lorenzo de Sepal- 
veda; and a historic drama in four acts, in verse, publisht in the 
middle of the last century, ete. The influence of this legend in 
Spain.] 


47. “‘ Balaustion’s Adventure as an Interpretation of the Alcestis 
of Euripides.” By Professor Frederick M. Tisdel, of the University 
of Missouri. 


[Browning’s interpretation of Admetus and of Heracles is what 
Euripides intended. In the case of Admetus, classical scolarship has 
come largely to accept Browning’s view. As regards Heracles, 
scolars ar not agreed; evidence brought to sho in this case also 
Browning’s interpretation correct. The burlesque, satiric Heracles 
of dramatic tradition was to Euripides a point of departure, not a 
point of arrival. He eliminated nfost of the burlesque elements and 
made the caracter heroic. The romantic setting makes Balaustion’s 
Adventure a modern poem. 


48. “What is ‘Dramatic’ ?” By Professor George F. Reynolds, 
of Indiana University. 


[Because drama is intended for production before an audience, its 
caracteristic element must be something which holds the attention 
of persons in crowds. Typical crowds analyzed to sho that this car- 
acteristic element is not surprise, nor even suspense, but expectation 
(anticipation of the more rather than the less clearly foreseen). This 
expectation may be excited not only by stories of conflict according 
to the formula, but also by stories of impending event, thus demon- 
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strating a hitherto unrecognized form of dramatic structure, illus- 
trated in a number of plays. |] 


49. “The Relation between Parents and Children in Nineteenth- 
Century French Literature.” By Dr. William H. Scheifley, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


[The severe parental discipline of the Middle Ages in France was 
relaxt only shortly before the Revolution. The decline of Catholic 
disciplin, Rousseau, democracy, all tended to make the nineteenth 
century “le siécle de Venfant.” T'oets, novelists, and dramatists vied 
in their cult of the child as the hope of the future. Fortunately, the. 
crisis which thretend family life in the closing century, owing to 
parental indulgence, did not develop, as is evident from the splendid 
bearing of the yung French soldier in the war.] 


50. “The Historical Point of View in English Literary Criticism 
and the Beginnings of Romanticism.” By Professor George Morey 
Miller, of Wabash College. 


[The historical point of view in literary criticism has assumed a 
commanding importance in recent years, because it has tended 
toward the increase of historical tolerance and sympathies, and the 
development of “a relativ esthetic, varying from age to age, from 
euntry to cuntry.” The serius study of literary criticism is so new 
that certain statements and implications of some of the investigators 
in the new field call for qualification. The historical point of view 
had been given definit expression even before the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Contrary to the conventional view about the 
general relation of criticism and literature, it seems probable that 
the historical point of view in criticism stood in a causal relation 
to some fases of romanticism.] 


51.. “The Cruelty of Christian and Saracen as Judged by the 
Chansons de Geste.” By Professor Mark Skidmore, of the University 
of Kansas. 


[Greater weight shud be given the testimony of the Chansons de 
geste than to that of other occidental poetry of the same period; on 
the testimony of the Christian poets, whom we might expect to favor 
their own people, the Saracen is less cruel.] 


52. “The Beauchamp Tragedy in American Literature.” By Pro- 
fessor Hubert Gibson Shearin, of Occidental College. 


[Details of the triple tragedy at Frankfort, Ky., in 1826, involv- 
ing Solomon P. Sharp, attorney-general and frend of John C. Cal- 
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houn, slain by Jeroboam C. Beauchamp, a lawyer’s apprentice of 
Bloomfield, Ky., to avenge the honor of his bride, Anne Cook. Con- 
temporary accounts: Newspapers, printed reports of the trial, the 
“Hon. E. Everett ” copy in the Boston Public Library, Beauchamp’s 
Confession, Godey’s Lady’s Book, folk songs yet current. Literary 
reworkings of the story, 1834-1842: Chivers, Clason, Hoffman, Poe, 
Mary E. MacMichael, Simms. An attempt to define the angle from 
which each viewd his sources. ] 


53. “Some Current Errors in Fonetic Interpretation and Tran- 
scription.” By Professor Robert J. Kellogg, of James Millikin Uni- 
versity. 

[Recent experiments sho all speech sounds a composit of fysiologi- 
eal and fonetie factors and essentially difthongal or gliding in carac- 
ter. These aspects disappear in fonetie transcription. Analysis of 
speech into “ sounds ” is not intuitiv, but rests on naive or scientific 
reflection. This has led to errors in fonetie interpretation and tran- 
scription, some of which persist in current fonetic alfabets. These 
errors ar partly correctable on the basis of present knolege, but for 
some a fuller experimental analysis is needed. A thoroly equipt lin- 
guistic and fonetic laboratory shud be establisht for solution of 
linguistic and fonetic problems. ] 


54. “Chaucer and the Roman d@’Eneas.” By Professor John Liv- 
ingston Lowes, of Washington University. 

[A presentation of the evidence for Chaucer’s use of the Roman 
d’Eneas, in conjunction with the ®neid, in the Legend of Dido and 
the House of Fame, and of its further employment in the Troilus.] 


55. “Chaucer and the Ovide Moralisé.” By Professor John Liv- 
ingston Lowes, of Washington University. 


[In the Legend of Philomela Chaucer supplemented the narrativ 
of the Metamorphoses by drawing upon the so-called Philomela, in- 
cluded in the Ovide moralisé, and attributed to Chrétien de Troyes. 
The paper also discusses evidence at present available, pending access 
to the manuscripts, for Chaucer’s use of the Ovide moralisé elsewhere 
in his work, and opens up the question of his probable use of French 
translations of others of the classics with the Latin originals.] 


56. “The House of Fame and the Romances.” By Professor John 
Livingston Lowes, of Washington University. 


[A study of the influence of the French romances, especially those 
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which deal with classical materials, upon certain elements of the 
castle of Fame, as Chaucer describes it.] 


57. “Hebbel and the Devil.” By Dr. Maximilian Josef Rudwin, 
of the University of Illinois. 


[The Devil plays an important role in Hebbel. In his appreciation 
of the Devil, Hebbel surpasses his contemporaries and predecessors. 
His intimacy with the Devil is due to his education, his dramaturgi- 
cal theories, but above all to a deep spiritual affinity. His Devil is 
popular, not filisofical. A filosofical view of Satan is found only in 
Michel Angelo.) 


58. “An Instance of Milton’s Debt to Greek Filosofy.” By Pro- 
fessor Edward Chauncey Baldwin, of the University of Illinois. 


[The idea of matter passing from a lower to a higher plane thru 
successiv stages of spiritual evolution a favorit one with Milton. It 
appears in origin a combination of Aristotle’s idea of a genetic series 
with Plotinus’s more idealistic conception of the relation of human 
souls with the world-soul.] 


59. “The Eco Device in Literature.” By Mr. Elbridge Colby, of 
the University of Minnesota. 


[The use of an actual verbal eco in literature dates from the Greek 
anthology and the Byzantin period. It first appears in Western Eu- 
rope in the Italian, in Guarino, Tebaldeo, Tasso, Poliziano. Thence 
it spred, usually as a complement of pastoral poetry. In England, 
after its introduction in The Princely Pleasures at Kenilworth Castle 
(1575), it got into drama, being used for humorus effect, as a terror 
device, and as a reflection of fatalistic, introspectiv ideas. It was 
distinctly an irregular and artificial type, and, since the advent of 
“the classical rule” of the eighteenth century, has almost died out 
except in vers de société, where its use is doutless related to similar 
occurrences in Elizabethan sonnets and other lyric poems of courtly 
compliment. Its strangest manifestation, however, is its appearance 
in German war poems of the present.] 


60. “The Doomsday Play in England.” By Professor Hardin 
Craig, of the University of Minnesota. 


[The play of the last judgment is combined on the Continent with 
the play of Antichrist. The two plays probably arose together. In 
England the Doomsday play is independent; the Chester cycle alone 
shoes them together. We hav in this and in other features of that 
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cycle an indication of the method of cycle-bilding and of the relativ 
dates of cycles.] 


61. “ The Three Tartuffes of Moliére.” By Professor Bert Edward 
Young, of Vanderbilt University. 


[The development of Tartuffe in Moliére’s hands from the simple 
form «f 1664 to the complex form of 1667 and the stil more complex 
form of 1669. An attempt to separate the original form from the 
final, and to trace the changes and their reasons. The “ adoucisse- 
ments ” and “ retranchements ” made by Moliére to placate the cabal. 
The adventitius caracter of varius scenes. The changes in the 
dénouement. The variations in literary style in the play marking 
the stages. The expansion of Moliére’s dramatic genius in the riting 
of this play.] 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Detiverp on Wepnespay, Decemser 27, 1916, at 
Princeton, N. J., ar THE Turrry-rourtH 
AnnvaL MEETING oF THE MoperN Lan- 
GUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


By James Doveras Bruce 
RECENT EDUCATIONAL TENDENCIES 


It is a matter of common experience that in a period of 
growth the spirit of change which gives energy to some 
great movement often overleaps the bounds of beneficent 
action and threatens to become an agency of destruction 
with respect to the society or institutions which it has done 
so much to reform. We see examples of this on every side 
in the history of political and social progress, and in the 
educational situation of the present day we appear to be 
confronted with the same familiar phenomenon. A hun- 
dred years ago the old system of classical education held a 
virtually undisputed sway, but, as all the world knows, in 
the course of the nineteenth century there arose two condi- 
tions which caused a profound modification of that system. 
In the first place, the enormous social changes which we 
sum up in the phrase, “ the growth of democracy,” brought 
into our schools and colleges millions of young people for 
whom the older training was obviously unsuited. In the 
second place, the immense development of the natural sci- 
ences, and later of social and economic science, increased 


the fund of knowledge to such a degree that a process of 
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selection in regard to the subjects which should be taught 
in the schools was forced upon us. Then came the inevi- 
table readjustment with its consequent conflicts—first, the 
warfare which science waged against the classics in its en- 
deavor to gain recognition in the scheme of education ; 
secondly, the advance of the modern languages against the 
same enemy through the breaches in his stronghold which 
science had made. For many years these two particular 
conflicts engaged the attention of the educational world be- 
yond all others. But, for different reasons in the two cases, 
both of these contests have in the progress of time been in a 
large measure settled. Apart from the Zeitgeist which 
gave to the natural sciences an overwhelming numerical 
superiority, teachers of the classics came to recognize that 
the compulsory recruits in their classes who had no apti- 
tude for this branch of studies were a source of weakness 
rather than of strength, and that, after all, the field was 
large enough for division between the rival claimants. 
Moreover, after winning the essentials of victory, as is 
so often the case, a spirit of tolerance descended upon the 
victor, and he became cognizant of the merits of his recent 
foe—especially as compared with new foes that in the 
meanwhile had sprung into existence. Thus pleas for the 
study of the classics from men of science are by no means 
unheard of. Indeed, I know of no plea for classical 
studies more moving in respect to both logic and elo- 
quence than that of the late Henri Poincaré, the eminent 
French mathematician and astronomer. As regards the 
contest between the ancient and modern languages, in 
this instance, too, victory rested with the newcomer, who 
by departing from mere Sprachlehrer empiricism and 
adopting something of the rigorous discipline which 
distinguished the classical monopolists, had rendered him- 
self worthy of sharing in the old inheritance. But here, 
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on consolidating the position he had won, the victor per- 
ceived what had naturally escaped him in the excitement 
of the onslaught, namely, that the interests of the two 
branches of linguistic and literary study were in a consid- 
erable measure identical. For not only did the modern 
literatures develop out of those of antiquity—and in the 
case of the Neo-Latin languages there is, of course, a simi- 
lar relation of linguistic derivation—so that for any true 
comprehension of the former a knowledge of the latter was 
requisite, but experience soon proved that the overthrow 
of the authority of the classics in the educational scheme 
tended to weaken measurably all along the line the general 
position of literary studies in the higher sense, as dis- 
tinguished from purely practical linguistic instruction. 
But whilst these battles between the natural sciences 
and the classies, on the one hand, and between the classics 
and the modern languages, on the other, were being fought 
out to the conclusions which I have indicated, the spirit 
of change had not ceased its activities, and a new move- 
ment which involved momentous issues for all three of 
the above-mentioned disciplines, and indeed for all the 
varicus branches of learning that are included in our 
schemes of study, was gathering strength. It is only, how- 
ever, in its reaction from tradition that the new move- 
ment can be compared with those that I have just touched 
on; for it does not propose a new subject of study to share 
with older subjects a place in the educational program or 
perhaps supplant one of these older subjects. To be sure, 
as we shall see, it would eliminate some of those that are 
there; but, in general, the movement in question is con- 
cerned mainly witl methods—a word which in happier 
days passed by the ear as harmlessly as most words in the 
vocabulary, but at the present time must fill every teacher 
with anxiety and fear, whenever it is heard. This new 
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movement, which has made itself felt for many years past 
in educational discussion and practice, has recently found 
perhaps its frankest and most definite expression in Mr. 
Abraham Flexner’s paper, A Modern School, published by 
the General Education Board. Now, it would not befit 
this occasion for me to take up, in detail, all the elimina- 
tions of subjects from the scheme of studies, and radical 
innovations in the methods of teaching those that are left, 
which are proposed in this paper and in other current 
works of a similar tendency. The mathematicians, who 
fare worst of all in the new program, will no doubt have 
something to say for themselves—only even a layman may 
be allowed to remark that if the schools of the past had 
admitted only the modicum of mathematics which is to be 
admitted in the schools of the future—viz., the elements 
of arithmetic and about one-fourth of the geometry now 
taught, and that in a form adapted strictly to what are 
called practical needs—it is hard to see how the physical 
sciences, which in their mechanical applications would cer- 
tainly seem to possess the saving grace of being practical, 
could have had any existence. Similarly, in regard to his- 
tory, which comes closer home to us. Since we know from 
our own experience that the greatest works of literature 
are mainly the creations of past generations, and that some 
of the very greatest of them, indeed, are the products of 
a very distant past, we may be permitted to doubt whether, 
after all, the assumption of the modern school is just— 
viz., that the historic facts concerning these same genera- 
tions are useless—or in other words, that the achievements 
of former ages in the political and social fields and the 
history of these achievements have no interest or value for 
us. Moreover, apart from such matters, discussions of the 
kind I have referred to embrace many questions that do not 
directly affect the members of this Association except as 
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they affect the whole American people—viz., the question 
of the extent to which the needs of vocational instruction 
should govern the arrangement of courses in the schools, 
the question of the merits of the much-debated Gary plan, 
ete. To be sure, the spirit that:runs through the discussicns 
of these questions on the part of the advocates of the so- 
called modern school and the point of view which deter- 
mines the decision of such advocates are the same as in the 
case of the questions which more immediately concern us, 
and what I shall have to say of the latter will necessarily 
have an indirect bearing on the former. It should be said, 
too, that even the questions which I shall deal with are dis- 
cussed in such writings as primarily school questions—in 
particular, as problems of the high school—but apart from 
the fact that the spirit which dominates school organiza- 
tion is sure soon to dominate the colleges also, the colleges 
derive their students from the schools, and they have ac- 
cordingly a vital interest in these matters; for the charac- 
ter of the work which is set them to do will be determined 
by the decisions which are adopted in the schools. 

Now, what are the principles that underlie so many of 
the changes which have actually been introduced into the 
school curriculum in different places throughout the coun- 
try, and which are to be standardized for the whole coun- 
try, if the ideas which are expressed in the above-men- 
tioned publication of the General Education Board meet 
with general acceptance from educational authorities 4? Ob- 
viously, I should say: First, utilitarianism; secondly, the 
principle that any scheme of study that does not abolish 
difficulty stands self-condemned. When stated baldly thus, 
this criticism, which is, of course, far from being new, al- 
ways calls forth disclaimers on the part of the promoters 
of the new system. Mr. Flexner, himself, has already an- 
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ticipated these charges. But what other inference can an 
examination of their own pronouncements yield ¢ 

For example, it is a fundamental thesis of the new 
school that, to employ Mr. Flexner’s own words, “ mental 
discip‘ine is not a real purpose ” (of education). The pu- 
pil’s “ education will be obtained from studies that serve 
real purposes,” declares the same expert. Now, at first 
sight such a statement as this would seem, after all, to 
leave us still somewhat in the dark ; for if we take the word 
“veal” at its face value, there are few who would dispute 
the validity of such an assertion. But when we come to 
press the interpretation of the adjective, an examination 
of the context in this paper on the Modern School makes 
it plain that the author gives to the meaning of the word 
a very limited extension—in fact, that, in spite of his pro- 
tests to the contrary, it is synonymous with “ utilitarian.” 
That this is the natural sense in which it should be taken 
is apparent from the enthusiastic approval of the scheme 
by whole-hearted advocates of a utilitarian system. For 
example, shortly after the appearance of Mr. Flexner’s 
paper, one of the New York journals published an inter- 
view with a former president of the School Board of that 
city, who, in expressing his cordial approbation of the new 
scheme, declares that it can only be criticised on the ground 
that it does not go far enough.—Why, he asks, should the 
pupils in Oshkosh and Keokuk be wasting their valuable 
time in useless languages and history? What they ought to 
be learning in their schools, he says, is the cheapest way 
of getting their potatoes to the Chicago market. So in 
these unhappy cities it is proposed that not only the body 
but the mind shall live by potatoes, And, no doubt, the 
systems would soon be extended to cities with more eupho- 
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One need not resort, however, to this utterance of an 
enfant terrible, if we may venture to apply such a term to 
the President of a School Board, to see that a “real” pur- 
pose in the new plan is nothing at bottom but a utilitarian 
purpose. “ The extent to which the listory and literature 
of the past are utilized,” says Mr. Flexner, “‘ depends not 
on what we call the historic value of this or that perform- 
ance or classic, but on its actual pertinency to genuine 
need, interest, or capacity.” Some light is thrown on the 
meaning of “ genuine need ” by the words that follow im- 
mediately after. “In any case the object in view would be 
to give children the knowledge they need, and the power 
to handle themselves in our own world. Neither historic 
nor what are called purely cultural claims would alone be 
regarded as compelling.” And the illumination grows 
when we read a little further on in the course of the au- 
thor’s unsparing condemnation of the literature which is 
generally taught in the schools at the present time—in- 
cluding, I presume, Macbeth, L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, ete., 
which are among the college entrance requirements— 
“ Nothing is more wasteful of time or in the long run more 
damaging to good taste than unwilling and spasmodic at- 
tention to what history and tradition stamp as meritorious 
or respectable in literature; nothing more futile than the 
make-believe by which children are forced to worship as 
‘classics’ or ‘ standards’ what in their hearts they revolt 
from, because it is ill-chosen or ill-adjusted. The historic 
importance or inherent greatness of a literary document 
furnishes the best of reasons why a mature critical student 
of literature or literary history should attend to it; but 
neither consideration is of the slightest educational cogen- 
cy in respect to a child at school.” The reading should be 
selected solely to the end that the pupil’s “ real interest in 
books [what kind, it is not said] may be carried as far 
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and as high as is for him possible ”—under these condi- 
tions, whatever else might happen, there might at least 
exist “some connection between the school’s teaching and 
the child’s spontaneous out-of-school reading.” 

Now, in part the criticism implied in these words is 
beside the mark ; for teachers of English literature, which, 
we suppose, is the literature that the writer has especially 
in view, undoubtedly have it as their prime object to create 
in their pupils a “ real interest in books.”—It may be that 
their selections are at times faulty. As a matter of fact, 
to take, for example, the list of books which make up the 
college entrance requirement reading in English literature, 
there have been modifications of this list from time to 
time in the past, and no one would maintain that the cur- 
rent list is as final and immutable as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians. But have the authorities charged with such 
matters been right in confining their selections to the Eng- 
lish classies—or, to use the critic’s phrase, to those works 
in our language which history and tradition have stamped 
as meritorious or respectable? For here is the kernel of 
the criticism. Let us for a moment look at the matter 
from the point of view of the teachers of English litera- 
ture, in particular, although the principle involved is of 
course a general one that applies to the teaching of for- 
eign literatures as well. Various reasons, however, render 
the latter not so favorable a vantage ground for discussion. 
—For example, to judge by the lists of German and 
French reading in our school and college catalogues, the 
keen air of the classics of these languages is tempered for 
young lungs by the injection of many specimens of con- 
temporary humor and sentiment for which no one would 
be hardy enough to predict immortality. But there is a 
justification here, of course,—at least, up to a certain 
point—for the inclusion of writings of this kind in the 
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modern language program; for, after all, in the acquisi- 
tion of a foreign tongue the practical side must be given 
consideration—it is desirable that the pupil should learn 
the language of contemporary every-day life and that when 
brought into business or social intercourse with Germans, 
for example, he should not be limited to the vocabulary and 
phraseology, say, of Don Carlos or Wilhelm Meister. 
Looking at the question, then, from the point of view of 
English literature, why should we not draw our selections 
from the works which, in the rather singular phrase of 
the writer, history and tradition have stamped as meri- 
torious or respectable—from Shakespeare, from the re- 
markable body of fiction which the nineteenth century pro- 
duced, from the great lyrical poetry of the different pe- 
riods of English literature, and so on, from other writings 
equally meritorious and respectable? It is a question of 
choosing on the one hand from what history and tradition 
have approved, and, on the other, from what they have re- 
jected, or from the current literature of our own day. 
Now, the critics of the prevailing system are not so much 
in love with the past that they would have us adopt for read- 
ing what previous generations have devoted to oblivion. 
So the real choice is as between the standard masterpieces 
of English literature and the literature of current produc- 
tion. Insofar as the advocates of the new school would 
admit certain English classics, perhaps, to their plan of 
reading, there would be no occasion for debate, but, in gen- 
eral, such criticisms as I have quoted above show that this 
is so far from being their purpose that the reading of the 
classics is the main burden of their complaint. Conse- 
quently, the essential choice, I repeat, is between standard 
English literature and current production, with regard to 
which, it would seem, moreover, no discrimination is to 
be exercised. Well, despite the implications of the criti- 
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cism with which we are dealing, it will probably appear 
to most of us that the reading of the poetry, fiction, his- 
tory, ete., which have approved themselves to the tastes of 
more than one generation has advantages, after all. To 
offer a defence of such a statement would seem, at first 
blush, to be a work of supererogation—an insult to the 
Muses, who were once supposed to be the guardians of cul- 
ture—but inasmuch as this view has been strongly chal- 
lenged by men who exercise, perhaps, the most powerful 
influence in the American school world of to-day, it is worth 
while facing the problem squarely and testing the reality 
of these advantages. 

In the first place, the greatest literary productions— 
that is to say, the most perfect masterpieces of expression 
in the realms of the imagination, feeling, and reason— 
belong to the past. I do not suppose that even our edu- 
cational critics would demur to this proposition. But if 
this is true, why should not these masterpieces constitute 
the most fitting material for the training of the tastes of 
our pupils? Certainly, in the domain of science, no one 
would think of putting before a class of students any but 
the best ascertained results of scientific research, and in 
the practical trades the same principle, of course, holds 
good. To be sure, there is a difference in science, inas- 
much as science deals with positive knowledge, and know]l- 
edge is progressive, so that even the greatest masterpieces 
of scientific literature, like Newton’s Principia or the 
memoir in which Mendel formulated his principles of 
heredity, are not fitted for elementary instruction in sub- 
sequent generations, since, despite their position in the 
historical development of science, to say nothing of their 
difficulty, in the course of years they necessarily fall short 
of representing the highest reach of knowledge in the par- 
ticular subject concerned. On the other hand, a master- 
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piece of literature, like a masterpiece of art, is subject to 
no such limitation, and it retains its absolute value 
throughout the ages. But, as we have seen from a passage 
quoted above, the champions of the new program reply: 
This may be true enough from the standpoint of the ma- 


ture student of literature, but what about the immature 


pupil in school or even college? Before giving an answer 
to this objection from the theoretical point of view, I may 
say that in practice I do not believe that there is any such 
general aversion on the part of pupils to the reading of 
standard literature prescribed by the schools as is implied 
in these criticisms. We cannot, of course, expect perfec- 
tion in any arrangement of human origin. At least, I 
have never heard of such perfection being attained, save 
in the untried plans of educational theorists. Individual 
books may be ill-selected; the manner in which the stu- 
dent’s reading of the selected books is tested may be ill- 
judged; teachers may not, always, be competent; and 
there are still other adverse circumstances which may be 
responsible for unsatisfactory results; but it is the ex- 
perience, doubtless, of every teacher of literature, who is 
not hopelessly incompetent, to have confronted classes 
that have started their literature courses with little taste 
for poetry—to take the most extreme case—but have end- 
ed by acquiring a taste for it; and similarly in regard to 
prose fiction and the other elements of required reading. 
To be sure, not every pupil, even under the most efficient 
teaching, will prove thus responsive; but, after all, we 
have no right to lay upon the teacher the blame for the 
defects of nature, and there comes a time when this much 
harried person may well take his stand upon the motto of 
Coleridge: Intelligthilia, non intellectum, adfero—i. e. “ I 
do not supply you with intelligence, but with things for 
the intelligence to apprehend.” Teachers, however, must, 
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of course, accept responsibility for implanting in the 
minds of the majority of their pupils an interest that was 
not there before, and, I repeat, that the record is not one 
of such wholessle failure ‘as is charged in the criticism of 
the prevailing system of instruction. 

Let us look at the matter now from the theoretical point 
of view—that is, from the point of view of the purpose 
of this branch of education, which, I take it, is the culti- 
vation of the mind—the cultivation of the faculties of 
imagination, feeling, and reason, as I have observed above. 
Now, how could this purpose be served, if our students 
were delivered over to indiscriminate reading? It stands 
to reason that the great majority of such pupils, if left to 
themselves, would not be clamoring at the loan-desks for 
Shakespeare, Milton, Scott, and the rest. There would be 
a rush for the best-sellers, or, perhaps, in most cases, some- 
thing even worse than the best-sellers. To sanction such 
a state of things would be equivalent to a betrayal of the 
trust with which school and college authorities are charged, 
and so far as the instructors most immediately affected 
are concerned, it would mean an abdication of one oftheir 
most essential functions. One wonders, indeed, why un- 
der this plan the schools should give courses in literature 
at all, for the pupils would be as bereft of direction, as if 
they had never seen a school-house. Under these condi- 
tions, to be sure, there would certainly exist that connec- 
tion between the school’s teaching and “ the child’s spon- 
taneous out-of-school reading ” which our critics desiderate, 
but the connection would be established by the teacher’s 
virtually accepting for the school “ the child’s spontaneous 
out-of-school reading.” This plan, it is presumed, too, 
would have the effect of developing in the child a “ real 
interest in books,” as far as his capacity permits. But 
there are books and books, and we do not see what concern 
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the teacher has in encouraging the reading of books un- 
less they possess a real excellence—unless they serve the 
purpose of developing and refining the powers which I 
have indicated above. In what sense can any other kind 
of reading be said to have an educational value? And if 
the teacher does not supply the guidance in the choice of 
what is excellent, who is to perform this function? Ob- 
viously, the suggestion to renounce substantially the read- 
ing of selections from standard literature is prompted by 
the desire to evade a difficulty—the difficulty which is, 
of course, greatest at the start, of interesting pupils in 
the writings of other ages than our own, of turning them 
from current trivialities or sensationalism, of which most 
of their reading consists, if they read at all, to works of 
permanent quality, and, in the case of the greatest mas- 
terpieces, to initiate them into an atmosphere of high se- 
riousness, to use Aristotle’s phrase. But to overcome this 
difficulty is precisely the teacher’s task, and, if he evades 
it, he is yielding the field to those influences which it is 
his special duty to combat. 

Now, every one will grant that voluntary reading, if it 
is of the right kind, is likely to be more fruitful of good 
than any system of prescribed reading that could be de- 
vised. Doubtless, in nearly all cases the inspiration which 
eminent men in the past have received from books has 
come through voluntary reading and often of the most 
desultory character. But it is safe to maintain that such 
inspiration, wherever it was felt, was rarely derived from 
ephemeral productions, but rather from some work or 
works of the same general nature as those that are com- 
monly studied in our classes—that is, from some great 
English poem or poems; and so on with fiction, biography, 
and the rest. One may say on this subject of voluntary 
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reading what Wordsworth says in his Ode to Duty of con- 
duct in general: 
Serene will be our days and bright 
And happy will our nature be, 
When love is aa unerring light, 
And joy its own security. 

But this golden age lies in the distant future, and 
we have to make our arrangements for the imperfect 
present and for the average of our pupils; and it is only 
in exceptional cases that pupils in school or college 
have this natural preference for good reading. In view 
of the family influences and general social conditions under 
which the vast majority of human beings grow up, there is, 
of course, nothing surprising in this; and then we know 
that even where such influences and conditions are most 
favorable, it is only a small percentage of the young people 
who are so graced by nature in these matters as to turn 
instinctively to what is good. 

Inherent excellence, then, is the prime justification 
for the limitation of the prescribed reading to standard 
literature, which consists, of course, in the main, of cre- 
ations of other decades than the one in which we are 
now living; and the fact that history and tradition have 
approved such writings does not prejudice us against 
them, rather it raises in our minds a strong presumption 
in their favor that out of the productions of the past, . 
which have been infinite in number, these alone should 
have escaped the insatiable maw of Time. Still fur- 
ther, however, we cannot regard the difficulties which, 
in varying degrees, attach to the understanding of such 
works as a drawback to their educational usefulness. In 
the first place, as already intimated, it is not a bad thing 
that in school or college class-room, where habits of appli- 
cation and concentration are to be developed, if they 
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are ever developed at all, everything should not prove 
smooth sailing, and that the pupil should not be sure of 
arriving at his goal by simply letting himself drift. One 
would not, of course, create artificial difficulties merely 
as mental hurdles for the student to jump over, but it is 
an altogether wholesome exercise, if in the reading of 
some great masterpiece of the past he is compelled from 
time to time to grapple with unfamiliar modes of thought 
or expression such as he is sure to encounter in works 
of this character. Certainly, life outside of the class- 
room affords no support to the view that to develop one’s 
powers one should avoid all difficulty. And again, aside 


from the intellectual discipline which the effort of over- . 


coming such obstacles imparts, there is the liberalizing 
influence of the new views of the life of man which the 
student has won by his effort—of the latent capacities and 
variety of human nature and art. It is no small thing to 
be delivered from the bondage of the present and to be 
made an heir of all the ages instead of being confined to 
the small section of human experience and production 
which is spanned by our own lives or those of our con- 
temporaries. Even if the great works of the past were 
not of supreme artistic excellence, they would still have 
in no small degree this claim as instruments of enlight- 
enment, that only by their study can we obtain any true 
estimate of the range of the human mind in envisaging 
the phenomena and problems of life and in giving the 
most effective expression to all that it has thought or felt 
in the process. 

But, as has already been intimated, this view of our 
relations to the past meets with little favor from the edu- 
cational modernists. It is not so much with a kindled 
imagination as with aversion that they fix their eyes upon 
that “ dark backward and abysm of Time.” This is, in a 
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large measure, implied in Mr. Flexner’s discussions. Let 
us listen now to Professor John Dewey’s more explicit 
declarations on the subject. In his recent work entitled 
Democracy and Education he remarks: 

An individual can live only in the present. The present is not 
just something which comes after the past; much less something 
produced by it. It is what life is in leaving the past behind it. 
The study of past products will not help us understand the present 
because the present is not due to the products but to the life of 
which they were the products. A knowledge of the past and its 
heritage is of great significance, when it enters into the present, 
but not otherwise. And the mistake of making the records and 
remains of the past the main material of education is that it 
cuts the vital connection of present and past, and tends to make 
the past a rival of the present and the present a more or less futile 
imitation of the past. Under such circumstances culture becomes 
an ornament and a solace; a refuge and an asylum. Men escape 
from the crudities of the present to live in its imagined refinements, 
instead of using what the past offers as an agency for ripening 
these crudities. 


As will be observed, in the last clause of the passage 
which I have just quoted the writer concedes a limited 
possible value to the study of the past, and in the para- 
graph which follows he grants that it constitutes “a great 
resource for the imagination ;” but the whole drift of the 
passage, as of the entire book from which it is taken, to 
say nothing of innumerable other recent works of a sim- 
ilar tendency, is to decry the study of the past. Literature 
is the main product of the past with which the members 
of this Association are concerned, but since the cause of 
literary studies is here connected with a general attitude 
towards the life and achievements of the generations that 
have gone before us, and since the whole question is one of 
fundamental importance in our conceptions of education, 
perhaps I may be permitted to make a few remarks as to 
the wider considerations that are suggested by Professor 
Dewey’s words. : 
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Now, however deeply as individuals we may be com- 
mitted to the study of the past, as students of literature, 
history, or what not, there is little danger at the present 
day of our falling into the sterility of a Chinese ancestor- 
worship. If means are discovered of quickening threugh 
education in the schools our powers of observation—a 
matter on which President Eliot of Harvard has laid 
so much stress—none of us are rendered unhappy. Only 
we are not so easily convinced, perhaps, as the educational 
modernists that such means have been attained. In gen- 
eral, one may say that no man of the present age is likely 
to withhold his sympathy from any effort to impart to 
pupils a keener and more penetrating insight into the 
workings of nature. Most of us would doubtless regard 
it as an error from every point of view to give a too purely 
utilitarian direction to such studies in the schools. But 
in making claims for the study of the past, we do not 
wish to set up any opposition to a genuine study of ex- 
ternal nature. To be sure, many of us still hold to the 
conviction that the study of humanity through literature 
and history has a more direct bearing on the formation 
of character than is the case with the study of external 
nature, and that, after all, the formation of character 
is the highest concern of education. But, leaving this 
question aside, how can we accept Professor Dewey’s dic- 
tum that “a knowledge of the past and its heritage is of 
great significance when it enters into the present, but 
not otherwise” ? Manifestly we have here a narrowly util- 
itarian spirit which would give delight to the enemies of 
literary and historical, or indeed of liberal, studies of 
any kind everywhere. For even if we put upon this utter- 
ance the most favorable interpretation, the principle which 
it implies would chill the pursuit of any study whatever. 
If-in their investigation of nature or of life in any of its 
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manifestations the men of the past had had to check the 
ardor of intellectual curiosity from time to time, by ques- 
tioning themselves as to its utility for the present moment, 
how far would the human race have advanced in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge and the consequent expansion of 
its power? As a matter of fact, as we all know, the full 
reach of investigation or speculation can rarely be real- 
ized even by the leaders in such matters. For example, 
when Pasteur began his investigations into the processes 
of fermentation, he had no idea that he would end by 
revealing to the world the causes of most diseases, and so 
equip us with the means of combatting the “ painful fam- 
ily of Death” with an efficacy hitherto unknown. Sim- 
ilarly, the scholars who laid the foundations for modern 
historical science in the first part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury could not foresee the profound influence which the 
results of the new methods in conjunction with those 
of the natural sciences were destined to exercise on men’s 
religious beliefs, and consequently on the whole atmos- 
phere which determines the solution of modern social 
problems. Surely the principle by which the great men 
of the past have actually been inspired—namely, that 
the pursuit of truth was a thing desirable for its own 
sake—was not only a nobler ideal than that which is set 
before us in the words of Professor Dewey which I have 
quoted above, but is infinitely more fruitful of beneficent 
results, even of a practical kind. But even if the validity 
of Professor Dewey’s principle were granted, it would still 
remain to determine what part of the past enters into the 
present and what does not. The educational modernists, 
we imagine, would take the view that it was a very small 
part; the rest of the world would say that it was a very 
large part—indeed, that biologically, intellectually, and 
morally we are what the past has made us, and this asser- 
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tion one may make, despite a full recognition of the fact 
that there is a vital principle in us which will lead to 
still further growth. So the dictum of Professor Dewey, 
like the analogous one of Mr. Flexner, even if accepted, 
would leave us pretty much where we were. 

It seems plain, then, that this attitude towards the 
past and consequently towards all the studies that relate 
to the past is determined by a spirit of narrow utilitarian- 
ism. Now, as a next step, one may inquire what is it 
that has given such ideas their commanding influence 
in the educational theories of our time? Obviously, I 
should say, the subordination of all the forces of educa- 
tion to the solution of the great social problem of the 
age—namely, the improvement of the conditions of life 
for the great masses of mankind. How far the modern- 
ist leaders are willing to go in this subordination will 
appear with sufficient clearness from the following state- 
ments of Professor Dewey in another of his books, pub- 
lished last year, entitled The Schools of Tomorrow. After 
advocating throughout this work the principles of educa- 
tion which are exemplified in certain schools, notably at 
Gary, Indiana, he goes on to argue that there should not 
be different schools in the publie school system to suit 
the respective needs of people who are differently cir- 
cumstanced. For, he says, “ it is fatal for a democracy to 
permit the formation of fixed classes,” and the power to 
prevent this evil rests more with our public school system 
than with any other agency. It is not sufficient, he de- 
clares, that the pupils of different social classes should 
be brought into contact with one another in the schools. 
“The subject-matter and the methods of teaching,” to 
quote his own words, “ must be positively and aggressively 
adopted to the end ”—that is, of obliterating the differences 
which have sprung from the varying conditions under 
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which the individual pupils have grown up. He goes on 
to say: “ There must not be one system for the children 
of parents who have more leisure and another for the 
children of those who are wage-earners. The physical 
separation forced by such a scheme, while unfavorable to 
the development of a proper mutuai sympathy, is the 
least of its evils. Worse is the fact that the over bookish 
education for some and the over ‘ practical’ education for 
others brings about a division of mental and moral habits, 
ideals and outlook.” 

So it is to be a crime against democracy, if everybody 
is not forced through precisely the same educational mill, 
and human beings are to be standardized like everything 
else in our age. One would like to put upon these sen- 
tences some such construction as was put by Matthew 
Arnold on a certain utterance of Lord Shaftesbury, the 
great philanthropist of the last century. On the appear- 
ance of Seeley’s Ecce Homo, in which the life of Christ 
was approached in a manner that was not altogether ortho- 
dox, Lord Shaftesbury pronounced it “ the vilest book that 
was ever vomited from the jaws of hell.” Matthew Ar- 
nold remarked, however, that this was merely Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s way of saying that he did not like Hcece Homo. 
Similarly, one might be inclined to say that in using the 
language which I have just quoted Professor Dewey simply 
meant to affirm that he was greatly interested in the ele- 
vation of the masses. But evidently he is expressing the 
deliberate convictions that result from his attitude to- 
wards educational questions in general. All education is 
to be subordinated to the solution of the social problem. 
Now, there is no one who does not recognize, of course, 
that this is a vast problem, and we, men and women, whose 
lives are devoted to the business of education, are willing 
to co-operate with the other forces of society in further- 
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ing a solution of it, or anything approaching a solution 
of it. We overlook the complete negation of liberty 
which is here proposed in the name of democracy, for 
we have become accustomed to that. But vast as the 
social problem is, many of us will maintain that there is 
something vaster still, and that is the problem of the 
development of the human spirit in all of its capacities. 
Despite the consistent drift of Professor Dewey’s teach- 
ings and those of other authorities who exercise such a 
powerful influence in shaping the educational system of 
the country, the two problems are not identical. There 
are whole realms of thought, feeling, and imagination 
which stand in no immediate relation to the social problem. 
The energies which find their expression in scientific in- 
quiry, or in poetry, or in music, or art, have no direct 
bearing on that problem, and yet surely these are mat- 
ters with which education is concerned. Moreover, ul- 
timately even those who from their circumstances are 
compelled to set themselves in their education more lim- 
ited aims will profit, each according to the degree of 
his opportunity, from the fruits of such energies as I 
have just indicated. Then, too, one may say that life, 
after all, is not wholly made up of bringing help to one’s 
neighbors. We have our own inner lives, also, and we 
are indirectly perhaps performing the best service to so- 
ciety, if we, each of us, make the most of the talents 
which nature has committed to us. Now, if this is the 
case, it would be a grave error for the schools to re- 
strict themselves to such aims as the amelioration of the 
condition of especial classes or the democratization of 
society, according to some individual theory of what a 
democracy should be. In these matters as in all things 
let us avoid the “ falsehood of extremes.” 
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By Witt1am Henry Hutme 


SCHOLARSHIP AS A BOND OF INTERNATIONAL UNION 


If I had to choose a “ text ” which should best set forth 
my theme, it would be the following passage from the 
third book of Paradise Regained: 


They err, who count it glorious to subdue 

By conquest far and wide, to overrun 

Large countries, and in fields great battles win, 
Great cities by assault: what do these worthies, 
But rob and spoil, burn, slaughter, and enslave 
Peaceable nations, neighboring or remote, 
Made captive, yet deserving freedom more 
Than those their conquerors, who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin wheresoe’er they rove, 

And all the flourishing works of peace destroy ; 
Then swell with pride, and must be titled gods, 
Great benefactors of mankind, deliverers, 
Worshipp’d with temple, priest, and sacrifice! 
One is the son of Jove, of Mars the other; 

Till conqueror Death discover them scarce men, 
Rolling in brutish vices and deform’d, 

Violent or shameful death their due reward. 
But if there be in glory aught of good, 

It may by means far different be attain’d, 
Without ambition, war, or violence; 

By deeds of peace, by wisdom eminent, 

By patience, temperance. 
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While I am concerned this evening especially with the 
sentiment contained in the last half dozen lines of this 
remarkable passage, written more than two centuries ago 
by one of the great poets of England and the world, the 
thought of the whole applies with striking fitness to the 
situation as it hes existed in Europe fcr. more than two 
years. How clearly Milton here sets forth the uselessness 
and wickedness of war, and suggests the ease and simplici- 
ty by which nations might settle all their quarrels and 
strife, 

By deeds of peace, by wisdom eminent, 
By patience, temperance. 
The events of recent years show with peculiar force how 
fickle and fragile the ties of friendship are which bind 
nation to nation; how much national friendships and the 
peace of the world are contingent on the whims, ignorance, 
and wickedness of designing politicians and diplomats; 
how easy it is for men otherwise noble and honorable to 
lose their world-perspective and all sense of justice and 
righteousness in the face of merely national and local 
crises ; how difficult it is under the restrictions of national 
and patriotic obligations, for any question of general or 
universal moral significance that transcends the narrow 
and fast limits of purely national interests to receive an 
impartial hearing from the best and most considerate 
leaders of public opinion. One of the worst effects of this 
most horrible of all wars is the degradation and debase- 
ment which public opinion is suffering under ruthless 
military oppression. I mean to say, that those leaders of 
society who would everywhere if they could give voice to 
the noblest sentiments and finest feelings of the different 
belligerent nations are so muzzled and gagged and blind- 
folded and dazed mentally and spiritually by soulless mili- 
tary methods, that either they do not know what to think, 
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or they dare not give public expression to their real opin- 
ions. For supposed or assumed reasons of military ex- 
pediency, the press is censored beyond all possibility of 
recognition; newspapers and other publications of one 
belligerent nation are not allowed to circulate in another, 
—or only in a censored and garbled form. The people 
of one country are thus not only ignorant of the real con- 
ditions, sentiments, and feelings of another people with 
whom they happen through no fault of their own to be 
at war, but they are often led by means of vicious gov- 
ernmental politics to believe what is the exact opposite of 
the truth, and to give their support to policies which are 
subversive of every principle of human justice and virtue. 

Under normal conditions, in well ordained, civilized 
society the strongest men in intellect and personality be- 
come leaders; they mould and direct the thoughts, opin- 
ions, and feelings of the masses, and they are honored and 
respected for their ability and power. But under military 
despotisms, such as those which at present control the des- 


tinies of the great nations of Europe, there is no longer 


any independence of mind and spirit, except insofar as it 
is subservient to the needs of barbarous war and held in 
check by them. Men with the brightest minds, greatest 
culture, and highest scholarly attainments have been vir- 
tually reduced to the ranks of the non-thinking multitude. 
Writers and speakers who dare express opinions which, 
however true aud just they may be in the eyes of the 
world, criticise in any way the actions of military gov- 
ernments and leaders, though these may tend to destroy the 
very foundations of righteousness and justice, are made to 
suffer the extreme penalties of martial law. And yet 
these noble men and women are wholly sincere and honest 
in what they think and say and write. They are not mor- 
ally more perverted and reprehensible now than they were 
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before the war, when their opinions and words received 
the respect and admiration of the world, tho their con- 
clusions are less worthy of consideration. In a certain 
sense, they must of course eventually suffer greatly and 
lose prestige in the oppressive atmosphere of the narrow i 
intellectual and spiritual prison which an unnecessarily . i 
severe military censorship has built up around them. The 
mind usually grows weak and diseased if forced to lie idle, 
just as does a sound arm long worn in a sling; or if it is 
compelled to perform its functions under unnatural and 
constantly restrained conditions, it is sure to become 
warped and illiberal. Its processes must be free and 
unobstructed, if its conclusions are to command respectful 
admiration and be authoritative. 

War then—and the present one particularly—strikes the 
severest blow at the very foundations of true scholarship, 
not only by destroying the most suitable and promising 
materials for its future development, but also by limiting 
and discouraging its devotees in the proper exercise of 
their essential rights and inherent privileges. It is there- 
fore our duty in a special sense to uphold with all our 
energies the dignities and privileges of scholarship every- 
where in the world, and to condemn on every occasion 
any attempt to undermine and destroy its power and in- 
fluence. For scholarship has always been peaceable and 
peace-loving. The growth of scholarly methods of thought 
and investigation, and the increase of scholarly incentives 
and ideals, form the most promising basis for lasting uni- 
versal peace. 

. Recent events show that few considerations in the realm 
of diplomacy and international law except selfish inter- 
ests have any influence in determining the relations that : 
may exist at any time among the governments of nations. 
So’ long as this state of affairs continues, there can be j 
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little hope of any lasting peace in the world. And such 
conditions will probably continue to control the fate of 
nations in the future, until some more human and ideal 
basis of international friendships is discovered. Inter- 
national conferences, national leagues of peace, and arbi- 
tration courts, are, to be sure, not without value as means 
for attaining the much desired end; for they by their con- 
stant agitations keep the minds of the people fixed upon 
the goal. But so far the splendid theoretical structures 
erected for furthering the cause of universal peace and 
brotherhood have all collapsed under the least pressure 
of national selfishness, as easily as the child’s toy house 
of cards falls at the slightest touch of its small hand. 
According to a recent political writer: 


Admirable and far-sighted plans for securing a peaceful interna- 
tional order have been before the world for 300 years. M. Emeric Crucé 
submitted his plan, which included liberty of commerce throughout 
all the world, as early as 1623. Following the peace of Utrecht, the 
Abbé de St. Pierre developed his plan, which included mediation, 
arbitration, and an interesting addition to the effect that any sover- 
eign who took up arms before the union of nations had declared war, 
or who refused to execute a regulation of the Union or a judgment 
of the Senate, was to be declared an enemy of European society. 
The Union was then to make war upon him until he should be dis- 
armed or until the regulation or judgment should be executed. Some 
twenty years earlier William Penn had produced his quaint and really 
extraordinary plan for the peace of Europe, in which he, too, pro- 
posed to proceed by military power against any sovereign who refused 
to submit his claims to a proposed diet, or parliament, of Europe, or 
who refused to abide by and to perform any judgment of such a body. 
All these plans, like those of Rousseau, Bentham, and Kant, which 
came later, as well as William Ladd’s elaborate and carefully con- 
sidered essay on a Congress of Nations, published in 1840, were 
brought into the world too soon. They were the fine and noble 
dreams of seers which it is taking civilized men three centuries and 
more to begin effectively to realize.* 


** Cosmos,’ in New York Times, December 9, 1916. 
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It is open to serious question whether the world is even 
yet ready for the formation of such a peace league as shali 
be of lasting, binding force. The numerous peoples of the 
world are still controlled too much by national considera- 
tions,—they are in fact as yet too little informed about 
one another’s peculiar traits and qualities and rights. 
They need to be brought into more intimate relations of 
mutual friendship and comity than heretofore. They must 
be better informed and instructed about international 
problems of all kinds. Above everything else, the people 
of one nation must be brought to understand that their 
own right to exist ceases to be a right, nationally speaking, 
if that means the breaking down of the rights and tradi- 
tions of other nations with equal or similar privileges. In 
other words, they must come to believe and feel that con- 
quests of territory for purposes of national expansion which 
violate the inherent rights of other independent, civilized 
nations, belong to the Dark Ages of the past and can no 
longer be tolerated. We are, I hope, gradually reaching 
that stage in the process of national development when 
we shall no longer feel it to be the all important thing for 
our children to be narrowly patriotic. They should be- 
come, even if we have not become, citizens of the world 
in the true sense. They should early be taught to think 
and feel that all civilized nations are composed of human 
beings who have as much right to life and happiness on 
earth as they themselves. The world is so large and the 
opportunities for individual and national growth are so 
infinite in variety, that the surplus population of every 
over-crowded nation should find ample room in it for ex- 
pansion, not as colonies of the mother-country, but .as 
integral parts of whatever national organization they hap- 
pen for reasons of advantage and convenience to become 
identified with. 
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There would, indeed, seem to be no really practical 
basis—a basis determined by mutual arrangements in the 
field of practical politics and diplomacy—for the devel- 
opment and stabilizing of the theories of most ardent 
peace advocates, because of the fact perhaps that the 
principles which favor the national development of one 
country may be, and frequently are, most potent elements 
of national decadence in another. The wisest statesmen 
and diplomats often find themselves powerless, however 
much it may seem wise and good, internationally speaking, 
to resist the evident demands of national well-being, and 
to meet half way proposals of other nations looking to- 
ward the establishment of international comity. Tariff 
and customs laws often add to the prosperity of one nation 
and to the poverty of another ; immigration regulations are 
frequently highly advantageous to one nation, whereas the 
same laws may be oppressive and unjust to another; the 
currency laws which are particularly suited to a country 
rich in mineral wealth, would be unendurable in one poor 
in mineral resources. A country with an extensive sea- 
board and numerous fine harbors must evidently have a 
different system of shipping regulations from one which is 
almost or wholly cut off from such facilities; and a coun- 
try that is thickly populated and prosperous in various 
manufacturing industries, must certainly have not only a 
different code of domestic laws from that of a sparsely set- 
tled agricultural country, but also different kinds of laws 
and regulations for the successful guidance of its external 
relations. Especially are the religious and social customs 
and traditions of would-be friendly nations often so diame- 
trically opposed, as to make harmonious relations between 
any two of them almost a matter of impossibility. 

Many of these and other national characteristics and 
differences are, however, frequently emphasized unneces- 
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sarily ; and national self-interests are almost always exag- 
gerated by the statesmen and diplomats who have them in 
their keeping. Numerous conciliatory compromises and 
unselfish adjustments might be made by gne nation for 
the good of another and of the world, without any material 
loss to itself. But so long as national spirit, patriotism, 
and loyalty to one’s own country are placed above all 
other human interests and considerations, the most en- 
ergetic efforts for lasting peace in the world will be of lit- 
tle avail. The standards of national morality must be 
raised to a loftier plane than they have hitherto reached. 
Individuals and nations must be brought to see that the 
welfare of the whole world frequently requires much na- 
tional self-denial and sacrifice. They must, in fact, be 
made to realize that patriotism—love of mother country— 
is not necessarily the highest civic and religious virtue. 
There occasionally come times in the history of nations 
when the love and the welfare of humanity are to be 
placed far above the love of country,—especially if the 
interests of country, national interests, are clearly op- 
posed to the interests of humanity. We need most of all 
an instructed, enlightened public opinion in the interna- 
tional, as well as the national sense. And until a strong 
public opinion and an abiding sense of the moral respon- 
sibility of nations to the demands of universal welfare 
have become dominant elements in all national political 
and social systems, the threatening cloud of war will con- 
tinue to lower in the clear sky of peace. 

But how can this national, that is, international public 
opinion best be fostered and most consistently and rapidly 
developed? There evidently is now and always has been 
something radically wrong with all national methods of 
creating and instructing a public opinion of the highest 
character. The press is, perhaps, or might easily become 
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the most practicable and powerful instrument in the pro- 
cesses of international education. The press, however, 
will itself have first to be educated away from the peculi- 
, arly narrow national standards and ideals which it has so 
far usually followed and glorified, before it can become a 
real leader of this worid-wide propaganda of the future. 
We must, indeed, have a daily press that shall create 
and form public opinion, rather than one which follows 
blindly every wave of popular opinion and sentiment. 
In the opinion of lovers of peace and opponents of war 
in this country, the continuous warnings in the daily 
and other papers about the necessity of national prepared- 
ness and the possibility of attacks in the future from 
better equipped and more efficient foes—to mention just 
one point—are certainly not contributory to a genuine 
sentiment of peace and good-will in the world,—they 
should indeed be felt to be contradictory of the essen- 
tial principles of the truest, most modern civilization. 
How far, one is constantly asking oneself, as one reads 
the most prominent headlines in the daily papers about 
the importance of strengthening our national defenses and 
adopting the newest weapons in our army and navy, have 
we of the twentieth century advanced beyond the barbaric 
standards of medieval robber barons, if we must constantly 
be armed to the teeth and always have more and better 
weapons than every other nation which may possibly make 
war on us in the dim future? Is efficiency in war-like 
preparation and in ruthless and destructive methods of 
waging war really going to be the measure of the highest 
civilization in the coming generations ? 

The next most effective means for producing the neces- 
sary international public opinion of the future should be 
primary and secondary education. But here again too 
much emphasis is apt to be laid upon the inculcation in 
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our schools of narrow national ideas of patriotism. The 
ideals of the schools in this respect must be essentially 
modified, so that our boys and girls may have impressed 
upon their rainds not merely patriotic sentiments, but the 
higher conception that all nations are brothers (or sisters) 
of one great human family. It is in institutions for the 
encouragement and promotion of higher education, no 
matter where they are located, that we usually find the 
liveliest centres for the distribution of cosmopolitan ideas, 
and accordingly for the instruction of public opinion along 
international lines. International unity, a cosmopolitan 
interest in humanity, and some form of universal brother- 
hood constitute a goal toward which all nations of the world 
should tend in the future, even with the slightest prospects 
of attaining it, the 
one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves. 


Now, the spread of knowledge, the scattering of the 
dark clouds of ignorance and superstition, the growth 
among nations of high and higher educational standards 
and ideals, seem to point out one of the easiest roads to 
the goal in question. The basis of scholarly attainment 
along any line must be a generous supply of good educa- 
tional facilities, which may be entirely, or largely, prac- 
tical and national. But true scholarship, the finest flower 
of all educational preparation, is perhaps the least national, 
the least selfish, and the most humane of all vocations. Its 
main concern is the search for and discovery of truth; 
and truth knows no selfish or national barriers and re- 
strictions. True scholars have since the Dark Ages been 
allowed by universal consent to transcend all barriers, 
break down all traditions, and sever all bonds, in their 
attempts to gain this most precious treasure of the world 
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of mind and spirit. National distinctions and individual 
peculiarities have vanished before their studies and re- 
searches like mountain mists before the warming, drying 
rays of the bright sun. 

There were undoubtedly scholars and scholarship in the 
world long before the dawn of the Renaissance. But in 
those earlier days learning was confined to the favored few 
and limited to a narrow range of subjects. It was the 
occupation of cloistered monks in leisure hours, and was 
probably taken up in most cases to while away the tedium 
and idleness of monastic life. The vocation of the priest 
and his limited library and laboratory facilities made it 
necessary for him to confine his studies mainly to theology 
and philosophy. There was no incentive to the study of 
language and literature, and dabbling in science was usu- 
ally under the ban of the Church. After the passing of 
ancient Rome, about all the learning of the times was 
kept in the Church, and for many centuries of medieval 
Christianity the schools were almost entirely under the con- 
trol of the Church, which took good care that its youth 
learned little about things of purely secular interest. Zeal 
for scholarship as such was unknown. About all the 
truth that could be known was perverted theological truth. 
Truth was then not beauty, nor was beauty allowed to be 
truth or a joy forever. And the Church was unwilling 
that the truth should make the people free. Though 
the language of the Church was Greek in the East and 
Latin in the West, the study of classical literature was 
forbidden, because of the fear that knowledge of their 
beauty might demoralize by its purely secular and pagan 
character. 

Yet there was in spite of all this, more of world unity 
of a certain kind in those early years of Christianity than 
there has ever been since. For Christianity, which was 
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in the second five hundred years of its existence the 
most powerful force in medieval civilization, was mainly 
unified in spirit ; and the different Christian nations of the 
world spoke and wrote for the most part a common lan- 
guage. And a common religious faith and a common 
language are among the most potent factors of national or 
international unity. Moreover, national rivalry and jeal- 
ousy had not yet arisen, or were in their infancy. Light 
always means growth in the spiritual and intellectual 
world, as well as in that of organic life. And growth 
brings conscious strength, which is in turn followed by the 
desire to exercise that strength. Little by little the desire 
for knowledge and the love of truth penetrated the souls 
of a few of the more highly favored individuals of the 
later Middle Ages, until the bonds of the Church and the 
unity of religious interests were no longer strong enough 
to keep them confined. Meanwhile, tribes and nations be- 
gan to be differentiated in various ways from one another, 
and to become conscious national entities. Vernacular 
languages gradually usurped the place and most of the 
functions of the common language of Christianity. These 
differentiations were accompanied by the strengthening of 
the ties of nationality and patriotism, frequently at the 
cost of loyalty and devotion to the common mother Church. 

So modern scholarship had its origin at a momentous 
time in the history of the world. The three hundred 
years from 1300 to 1600 witnessed the passing of the old 
and the coming of the new in Church and state. The 
literatures of Greece and Rome were revived, and those 
of some half-dozen modern nations developed to a pitch 
of art and power only a little inferior, if any, to the best 
of the ancient classics. But the life-giving power of every 
one of these modern literatures was drawn in the main 
from classical sources. And what a wonderful world of 
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human and spiritual relationships was opened up by the 
rediscovery of the long hidden and virtually forgotten 
literature of Greece and Rome! When Italians and 
French and English and Germans were first permitted 
through the scholarly activities of the humanistic move- 
ment to become familiar with the beautiful and inspiring 
thoughts of the ancient Greek and Roman poets, the effect 
upon the life of those peoples was immediate. Their lead- 
ing thinkers and teachers were soon lifted out of their tra- 
ditional surroundings and methods of thought and feeling 
by discovering that other nations in former ages had wor- 
shipped exquisite conceptions of beauty and lofty ideals 
of character. In the epics of Homer and Virgil and the 
dramas of Euripides and Terence they found the thrilling 
inspiration of beautiful thoughts, beautiful language, and 
noble characters. Greek and Roman philosophy suggested 
to those eager students of the new old literatures the pos- 
sibility of real human justice, human sympathy, and the 
brotherhood of man. The horizon of their hitherto dark 
world was thus brightened and broadened, the intensity 
of their feelings deepened and strengthened, and their con- 
ceptions of justice and mercy were gradually elevated to 
a higher realm of human emotions. 

Throughout the period of the Middle Ages, human bro- 
therhood and international comity and comradeship in the 
modern sense were virtually unknown. It was on the 
whole an age of intense selfishness and brutality, even 
among so-called Christian peoples. To the rude and vig- 
orous nations of that period the idea of contest and con- 
quest seems to have been all-important. They were al- 
most continually at war and gloried in it. The years of 
peace that came occasionally were looked upon mainly as 
times favorable to prepare for war. War and carnage, 
destruction of human life and property, were in most 
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cases undertaken and practised as an end in themselves. 
There was little or no regard for man as an individual. 
The value of individual character and individual respon- 
sibility was not appreciated. Man as man was nothing 
but a very small and unnecessary cog in one of the nu- 
merous insignificant wheels of the rather complex ma- 
chine of medieval civilization. ‘ 

But in the very dawn of the Renaissance emphasis be- 
gan to be laid more on the really human elements in the 
lives of nations and individuals. The hard intellectuality 
of medieval scholasticism was gradually softened by the 
revival of language and literary studies. Schools were 
rapidly multiplied and radical changes made in their cur- 
ricula. The tyranny and corruption of the Church be- 
came unbearable as the light of the new learning began 
to flash upon the souls of men. Literature became im- 
mensely more interesting because of the growing intensity 
of its genuine human qualities. The conventional, soul- 
less medieval allegories were bit by bit filled to the burst- 
ing point with the energy and exuberance of human spir- 
its. Poets like Boccaccio and Chaucer showed a knowledge 
of and sympathy with man hitherto unheard of. Nothing 
in English or any other literature previous to Shakespeare 
is so full of purely human interest as the Canterbury 
Tales, and was at the same time so much affected by the 
broad scholarship of the Italian Renaissance. The Prolog 
is probably the most remarkable gallery of splendid human 
portraits, sympathetically drawn from life, that the lit- 
eratures of the world contain. It introduces to the reader 
men and women from about every class of the complex 
society of England in the fourteenth century. But Chau- 
cer without the stimulus and inspiration of French and 
Italian learning and literary models would have been an 

_impossibility. The variety of his poetical forms and 
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subjects, the wealth of illustrative materials, the beauty 
of his diction and imagery and language and style came 
mostly from French and Italian sources. His philoso- 
phy of life too was largely colored and determined by the 
Romaunt of the Rose and Boethius. When Chaucer 
makes the Clerk of Oxford 
telle a tale which that I 

Lerned at Padowe of a worthy clerk, 

As preved by his wordes and his werk. 

He is now deed and nayled in his cheste, 

I prey to god so yeve his soule reste! 

Fraunceys Petrark, the laureate poete, 

Highte this clerk, whos rethoryke sweete 

Enlumined al Itaille of poetrye, 


we have, says Legouis, “the first ray of the Renaissance 
lighting upon an English imagination.” The first great 
poet of English literature, therefore, owes his greatness 
largely to the fact that literature and learning were be- 
coming in his day in a measure cosmopolitan. 

From Chaucer to Shakespeare learning in Europe took 
long and rapid strides. And the wealth of inspiring sub- 
jects and illustrative materials, resulting entirely from 
the revival of learning, which was open to the poets of 
England at the close of the sixteenth century, as com- 
pared with the paucity of these intellectual and spiritual 
stimuli in the beginning of the fourteenth century, is truly 
astounding. During these three hundred years the Eng- 
lish people emerged from a state of isolated semi-barbarism 
to one of almost cosmopolitan enlightenment. The spread 
of classical learning, the development of printing, and the 
growth of religious reform were the main instruments 
in this wonderful transformation. I speak of English 
conditions, particularly, because I know more about them 
than about those of the other great European nations, and 
because England, though the last of them to feel and en- 
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joy the full force of the humanistic movement, accepted 
its teachings—literary, political, and ethical—more en- 
tirely perhaps than any other nation. It may also be said 
with truth, I think, that fewer distinctly medieval char- 
acteristics lingered on in the political and social sys- 
tem of England in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies than in that of any nation of Europe. If, indeed. 
the changes wrought by the Renaissance in Italy, France, 
and Germany had been as deep and far-reaching as they 
were in England, might not the modern world probably 
have been spared the devastating horrors of most of its 
great wars? 

While humanism was not altogether responsible for 
the growth of democracy and liberalism in the politics of 
England, its influence was certainly strongly felt along 
all lines of intellectual and spiritual development. From 
the mid-years of the seventeenth century on, in England 
and among Continental peoples, there are definite indica- 
tions that scholarship counted for more in shaping the des- 
tinies of nations than it ever had counted before. Gov- 
ernment officials whose duty it was to look after foreign 
relations were occasionally, as in the case of John Milton, 
among the greatest scholars of their time. It was, more- 
over, in these years that the tradition arose in England 
which required every gentleman to be in the broadest 
sense a scholar and to spend considerable time in travel- 
ing and study on the Continent in order to complete and 
round out his education. Thus the men who were to be 
the leaders in national affairs were given opportunities 
for familiarizing themselves with the peculiarities of Con- 
tinental society and governments, and coming to a juster, 
more humane appreciation of social and political princi- 
ples and institutions very different from their own. 
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It is, indeed, this tendency of modern scholarly pur- 
suits to take men out of themselves, out of the narrow 
social circles in which they would otherwise continually 
move, that we may find the greatest benefits to mankind. 
Ignorance and superstition and prejudice have always 
been the main sources of the error and evil and misery of 
the world. But these qualities disappear, vanish, before 
the light of learning. The scholarly attitude of mind de- 
mands a careful consideration of all the obtainable facts 
bearing on any particular point before a just conclusion 
may be reached. And this attitude of mind has no doubt 
in many cases played a great part in the development of 
the modern system of international relationships. Na- 
tions, as individuals, usually find each other agreeable or 
disagreeable according as they know more or less about 
each other’s character and personality, strength and weak- 
ness. Education not only “ forms the common mind,” but 
it broadens, expands the range of human sympathy. The 
more our hearts and minds and sympathies are enlarged, 
the less narrowly national and patriotic and selfish we be- 
come. 

In a practical way, scholarship has performed won- 
ders in-the matter of drawing nations closer together 
during the last one hundred years. The studies of history, 
philology, philosophy, and science have in that time all 
ceased to be national—have become international. How 
much have history and philology done, working along 
ethnical, anthropological lines, to familiarize people every- 
where with the close kinship of nations in language, laws, 
political and social institutions, as well as in racial quali- 
_ ties, character, and temperament! And the sciences of 
biology and geology have revealed the marvelous unity 
and harmony that exist among all the creatures and ob- 
jects of animate and inanimate nature. The names of 
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many of the famous scholars of the past have become in 
the international sense household words. The Grimm 
brothers not only created the science of comparative grain- 
mar, but they opened up a great new world of folk-lore 
and fable, in which millions and millions of children 
from every part of the story-loving universe have dreamed 
and reveled for almost a century and will continue to do 
so to the end of time. The study of ancient and medieval 
mythology from the comparative point of view has under 
the guidance of such scholars as Miillenhoff, Meyer, and 
Bugge laid students in every part of the world under the 
greatest obligations. The debt of the world to the epoch- 
making discoveries in the field of science which Charles 
Darwin made and described is incaleulable. The names 
and fame of those inspiring teachers and eminent scholars 
Paul Meyer and Gaston Paris have reached and helped 
students of medieval literature in every corner of the 
globe. 

But these are only a few of the names of our greatest 
scholars, whose work has done so much toward binding 
the minds and hearts of the nations together into what in 
the future will prove to be an indissoluble union. The 
noble work is still going on. But it progresses slowly 
and silently for the most part. The number of true schol- 
ars is steadily increasing from year to year. A larger and 
larger proportion of the people of civilized nations is all 
the time coming under the formative and determining 
power of scholarly influences. And it is not alone the 
great scholars in the strict sense who have worked, prob- 
ably in most cases unconsciously, towards the bringing 
about of universal lasting peace. Really great men in 
every walk of life, who are often scholars by nature, es- 
pecially great poets and artists,—all men indeed who have 
“ dipped into the future far as human eye could see,” have 
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had visions of “ all the wonder that would be.” Dante and 
Shakespeare and Milton and Goethe, two of whom at least 
were great scholars as well as great poets, were all inter- 
national rather than national in outlook and in the gen- 
eral tone of their best, most permanent work. The noblest 
poetry each of them wrote is that which makes the broad- 
est, most universal appeal. Indeed, the greatest poetry, 
the finest art, and the deepest science, could hardly be 
simply national. Goethe says in one of his inimitable 
bits of conversation, that science and art belong to the 
world, and that all national barriers must vanish before 
their onward march—“ denn Wissenschaft und Kunst 
gehéren der Welt an, und vor ihnen verschwinden die 
Schranken der Nationalitat.” 

Of all possible ways and methods of bringing the na- 
tions of the world into closer relations of friendship and 
mutual good will, scholarship is perhaps the least selfish 
in its outlook and immediate effects. The true scholar 
should be and usually is less affected by purely selfish 
considerations than individuals of any other sphere of hu- 
man activities. His interests more than those of any one 
else are mainly in the realm of mind and spirit. His con- 
ceptions of the principles of life, character, and society 
have been formed for the most part by the close study of 
the history, languages, literatures, scientific developments, 
and philosophical theories of other nations of the world 
besides his own. He represents more nearly than any other 
human being the finer breath and spirit of things. His 
life more than that of any other is likely to be spent in 
closest communion with the best mental and spiritual pro- 
duets of all the ages. He should be and generally is less 
impelled to action by purely practical considerations than 
other people are. The practical world indeed constantly 
refers to the scholar in a derogatory manner, as a theo- 
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rist, an idealist. But with Emerson “I reject the abusive 
application of the term practical to the lower activities ” 
of life. “ Let us hear no more of the practical men,” he 
says, “ or I will tell you something of them—this, namely, 
that the scholar finds in them unlooked-for acceptance of 
his most paradoxical experience.” The scholar is in truth 
the great idealist of human society; and how much the 
politics of the world is now in need of a few thousand great 
leaders who might justly be called idealists! He reads 
more broadly and usually thinks more deeply about the 
many problems that concern the highest life of man. He 
is less ambitious in a selfish way for rank and station in 
life. He is less likely to covet great riches and the life 
of luxury they bring. He is generally the most progres- 
sive member of society. He believes in moving on and 
helping the world to move on. He does not hold to the 
old because it is old, nor grasp at the new because of its 
novelty. He is always ready to “ring out the old” or 
“ring in the new,” if he is convinced that the confines of 
truth will thus be extended. Jealousy and pride, both 
personal and national, are more usually restrained by the 
scholar and made to adapt themselves to the best interests 
of his fellowmen, than by others. ‘“ The society of lettered 
men,” says Emerson, “is a university which does not bound 
itself with the walls of one cloister or college; but gathers 
in the distant and solitary student into its strictest amity. 
. . . As in coming among strange faces we find that the 
love of letters makes us friends, so in strange thoughts, 
in the worldly habits which harden us, we find with some 
surprise that learning and truth and beauty have not let 
us go; that the spiritual nature is too strong for us; that 
those excellent influences which men in all ages have called 
the Muse, or by some kindred name, come in to keep us 
warm and true.” 
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If then the “ office of the scholar is to cheer, to raise, 
and to guide men by showing them facts amidst appear- 
ances,” how admirably is he adapted to the great work 
of harmonizing the strident notes that grate on the sen- 
sitive souls of a discordant world. Scholarship and the 
scholar have already accomplished much in the right di- 
rection. This work of unifying thoves, indeed, like the 
mills of the gods, but it moves just as surely. Again I 
say, if we look back over the past and see what has been 
done by students of comparative philology and literature, 
comparative history, and the sciences in bringing the past 
down to the present, in making the most remote as familiar 
as the most closely situated, and in establishing strong 
friendships among numerous of the choicest spirits of the 
most widely separated nations, we must feel that the magic 
touch of scholarship has almost succeeded in making “ the 
whole world kin.” And many of us feel, no doubt, in spite 
of most discouraging prospects in many quarters of the 
world, that 


The old order is changing, yielding place to the new 


and that 


God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 


- These promising results are being obtained through a mul- 


tiplicity of strong but subtly working forces. The dis- 
semination of the printed results of scholarly work in 
every part of the world; the migration of special students 
from the universities of one country to those of another ; 
the formation of learned societies of all kinds, to which 
distinguished foreign scholars are frequently elected ; the 
establishing of international scholarships, fellowships, or 
other foundations, and very recently, a mutual interchange 
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of professors and lecturers among several of the great na- 
tions,—these are some of the means and methods by which 
scholarship has gradually been compassing the hoped-for 
fruition of world-wide comity and universal brotherhood. 

But no one of these instrumentalities that are quietly 
bringing about international good will and banishing na- 
tional prejudices, is destined to have suck. rich results, it 
seems to me, as the study of modern Janguages and lit- 
eratures. No other studies so broaden and humanize the 
mind of the student, by familiarizing him with the 
thoughts and emotions, the hopes and ideals of the various 
nationalities of the world. In no other way can the stu- 
dent so easily and naturally be brought into sympathetic 
relations with foreign conceptions of government, society, 
and religion. The members of this and similar associa- 
tions have, therefore, in their keeping to a certain extent 
the determination of universal peace conditions in the 
world of the future. We and our students and their stu- 
dents are and will be continually preparing the way for 
closer union and codperation of the most intimate intellect- 
ual and spiritual interests of the whole world,—not by any 
conventional and supposedly binding laws, constitutions, 
and treaties, which are liable to be broken any moment by 
the demands of national selfishness, but by silent and 
almost imperceptible influences, working in the main un- 
consciously, but continuously and ubiquitously towards a 
common end and aim. If in the future it may only be 
possible to curb and smother the tendency evident in some 
quarters of recent years to violate the implied pledges of 
friendship between nation and nation by the insidious in- 
troduction into our scholarly relations of the political 
propaganda of a wholly narrow, selfish, and vicious na- 
tionalism and false patriotism, we shall indeed eventually 
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be able to rejoice that we have succeeded in bringing about 
the grand “parliament of man, the federation of the 
world,” of which one of the great poets of England long 
ago dreamed. And then we can really believe and say 
with him 

So the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


ApopTeD ON THE TWENTy-NINTH OF DecEMBER, 1903 


AMENDED ON THE TWENTY-NINTH OF DecEeMBER, 1915 


1 


The name of this Society shal be The Modern Language 
Association of America. 


Il 


1. The object of this Association shal be the advance- 
ment of the study of the Modern Languages and their 
Literatures thru the promotion of frendly relations among 
scolars, thru the publication of the results of investigation 
by members, and thru the presentation and discussion of 
papers at an annnal meeting. 

2. The meeting of the Association shal be held at such 
place and time as the Executiv Council shal from year to 
year determin. But at least as often as once in four 
years there shal be held a Union Meeting, for which some 
central point in the interior of the cuntry shal be chosen. 


Any person whose candidacy has been approved by the 
Secretary-Tresurer may become a member on the pay- 
ment of three dollars, and may continue a member by 
the payment of the same amount each year. Persons who 
for twenty years or more hav been activ members in good 
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and regular standing may, on retiring from activ servis 
as teachers, be continued as activ members without further 
payment of dues. Any member, or any person eligible to 
membership, may become a life member by a single pay- 
ment of forty dollars or by the payment of fifteen dollars 
a year for three successiv years. Persons who for fifteen 
years or more hav been activ members in good and regular 
standing may become life members upon the single pay- 
ment of twenty-five dollars. Distinguisht foren scolars 
may be elected to honorary membership by the Association 
on nomination by the Executiv Council. But the number 
of honorary members shal not at any time excede forty. 


Iv 


1. The officers and governing boards of the Association 
shal be: a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary- 
Tresurer; an Editorial Committee consisting of the Sec- 
retary of the Association (who shal be Chairman ez officio), 
the Secretaries of the several Divisions, and three other 
members ; and an Executiv Council consisting of the afore- 
mentiond officers, the Chairmen of the several Divisions, 
and seven other members. 

2. The President and the Vice-Presidents shal be 
elected by the Association, to hold offis for one year. 

. 8. The Chairmen and Secretaries of Divisions shal be 
chosen by the respectiv Divisions. 

4. The other cfficers shal be elected by the Association 
at a Union Meeting, to hold offis until the next Union 
Meeting. Vacancies occurring between two Union Meet- 
ings shal be fild by the Executiv Council. 


v 


1. The President, Vice-Presidents, and Secretary- 
Tresurer shal perform the usual duties of such officers. 
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The Secretary shal, furthermore, hav charge of the Pub- 
lications of the Association and the preparation of the 
program of the annual meeting. 

2. The Executiv Council shal perform the duties 
assignd to it in Articles II, III, IV, VII, and VIII; it 
shal, moreover, determin such questions of policy as may 
be referd to it by thee Association and such as may arise 
in the course of the year and call for immediate decision. 

3. The Editorial Committee shal render such assis- 
tance as the Secretary may need in editing the Publications 
of the Association and preparing the annual program. 


vI 


1. The Association may, to further investigation in 
any special branch of Modern Language study, create a 
Section devoted to that end. 

2. The officers of a Section shal be a Chairman and a 
Secretary, elected annually by the Association. They 
shal form a standing committee of the Association, and 
may ad to their number any other members interested in 
the same subject. 


1. When, for geografical reasons, the members from 
any group of States shal find it expedient to hold a 
separate annual meeting, the Executiv Council may ar- 
range with these members to form a Division, with power 
to call a meeting at such place and time as the members of 
the Division shal select; but no Division meeting shal be 
held during the year in which the Association holds a 
Union Meeting. The expense of Division meetings shal 
be borne by the Association. The total number of Divi- 
sions shal not at any time excede three. The present 
Division is hereby continued. 
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2. The members of a Division shal pay their dues to 
the Tresurer of the Association, and shal enjoy the same 
rights and privileges and be subject to the same conditions 
as other members of the Association. 

8. The officers of a Division shal be a Chairman and 
a Secretary. The Division shal, moreover, hav power to 
create such committees as may be needed for its own 
business. The program of the Division meeting shal be 
prepared by the Secretary of the Division in consultation 
with the Secretary of the Association. 


This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
at any Union Meeting, provided the proposed amendment 
has receivd the approval of two-thirds of the members of 
the Executiv Council. 
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Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 
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Crawford, J. P. Wickersham: A Spanish 
Farce of the ly Sixteenth Century. 
Richards, Alfred E.: The English Wagner 

Guild: Ut Pictura Poesis. 
Cunli ine Jobn Mara- 
iffe, 
thon Race. 
Long, Percy W.: The Purport of Lyly’s En- 
dimion. 
Anna Augusta: The S 
ing of the Court Drama to 1596. nse 
Keidel, George C: The History of 
Fable Manuscripts. 
Lawrence, William Witherle: Some Disputed 
Questions in Beowulf-Criticism. 
Sherman, Stuart P.: Stella and the Broken 


Heart. 
Howard, William Guild: Reis ist Schénhett én 
‘oung, 
Galpin, Stanley Leman: Fortune’s 


the Legend af Good 
Vol. XXV, 1910. 


Brown, Arthur C. L.: The Bleeding Lance. 

Clapp,” John M.: An teenth-Century At- 
tempt at a Critical View of the Novel: 
the Bibliothe Universelle des 

Colman : En Aller la Mow- 


arde. 
Quinn, Arthur Hobson: Some Phases of the 
Supernatural in American Literature. 
Sandison, Helen E.: Spenser’s “ Lost” Works 
and their Probable Relation to his Faerie 


ding, Caroline: Landericus and 
Wacherius. 


Tupper, Jr.: Textual Criticism as 
a 


Ayres, "Harry Shakespeare’ 
8 
the Hight of some other Ver- 


Root, Robert K.: The Date of Chaucer’s 
vy Cory, Herbert E.: The Golden Age of the 
Spenserian 
Crawford, J. P. Wickersham: Un Hijo que 
Negé su 
Galpin : Sources of 
Guitlaume Deguileville’s de 


‘Ame 
¥ tome, Karl: Observations on the Origin of 
Medieval Passion-Play. 
m8. John C.: Uhland’s Fortunat and 
7 Histoire de Fortunatus et de ses En- 
ans. 


pen 
Brush, Murray P: Ysopet III of Paris. 
Thayer Harve W.: Hudibras i 
Schofield, William’ Henry: Sym 
ry, and Autobiography in The Pearl. 
Todd, H. A.: A Recently Discovered 
ment of an Old French os. of the F 


MacCracken, Henry Noble: Magnificencia 
Ecclesie. 
Berdan, John M.: A Definition of Petrar- 


chismo. 
Baskervill, C. R.: Source and 


Proceedings of the Twenty-sixth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Modern Language Association. 


New Series, Vol. XVIII. $3.00. 


Thomas, Calvin: Recent Progress of the 
Landsmaal Movement in Norway. 


Hoskins, John Preston: The Place and Func- « 


tion of a Standard in a Genetic Theory 
of Literary Develo) 
The Pastoral Elegy 


Hanford, James Holly: 
and Milton’s Lycidas 
Voss, Ernst: Der Lutherische Pfaffennarr. 
Livingston, A. A.: Some Early Italian Paral- 
lels to the Locution The Sick Man of the 


nets, William Guild: Good Taste and 
une G. L.: Los Alcaldes Encontrados ; 
MacCracken, Henry Noble: Concerning Huch- 
Greenlaw, Edwin A.: Spenser and the Earl of 


cester. 

Weber, Hermann J.: Sprachliche Studien zur 
Aesthetik Winckelmanns. 

Ruutz-Rees, Caroline: Some Notes of Gabriel 
Harvey’s in Hoby’s Translation of Casti- 
glione’s Courtier (1561). 

Nadal, Thomas William: Spenser’s Mutopot- 
mos in Relation to Chaucer’s Sir Thopas 
and The rad Priest’s Tale. 

Spiers, A. G. H.: Dolce Stil Nuovo—The 
Case of the Opposition 

of the Twenty-seventh 

eeting of the Modern Language Asso- 
Nation” 


Vol. XXVI, 1911. New Series, Vol. XIX. $3.00. 


A. Marshall Elliott. 
wv Browne, Carleton: Shul and Shal in the 
scripts. 


ti 
Cunliffe, J. W.: The Queenes Majesties En- 
tertainment at W oodstocke. 
en, a, Noble: An English Friend 
of Charles of Orléans. 
Young, Karl: Philippe - Méziéres’ Dramatic 
Office for the Presentation of the Virgin. 
Tupper, Frederick, Jr.: The Philological Le- 


gend of newult. 

Warren, F. Romance from the 
Standpoint of Antecedent Latin Documents. 
Lowes, John Livingston: The ‘ Corones 

Two” of the Second ae Tale. 
Woodbridge, Benjamin Romantic Ten- 
dencies in * ovels ar ihe Abbé Prevost. 

Carl C.: Romance Etimologies. 
M.: The of 

Macro P 


Hale, Wm. Gardner: The Harmonizing of 
Grammatical with Especial 
Reference to Mood-S 


Edwin A.: Shepheards Cal-~ 
Fletcher, Jefferson A Study in Renuais- 


Mysticism Spenser’s ‘ Fowre 


Influence Récits de 
Voyages sur la Philosophie de J. J. Rous- 


Macintire, Elizabeth Jelliffe: French Influ- 
ence on the Beginnings of English Classi- 


cism. 

Baldwin, Edward Chauncey: A S on for 
a New Edition of Butler’s Hudibras. 
Garrett W.: Wilhelm Hauff’s 

pecific Relation to Walter Scott. 
Godard. R.: Psychological Reasons 
Ld Lessing’s A ttitude Descriptive 


Florer, Warren The Declension of 
Substantives in the Zerbster Handschrift. 

Proceedings of the Twenty-eighth — 
Meeting of the Modern Language Asso- 


Vv 


King in the 
| The Liturgical Basis of the 
Towneley Mysteries. 
F: Gerig, J : The Family of Maurice 
ve. 
j Maizke, John E.: On the ae | of Palatal 
n in French with Special Reference to 
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\ 
the Roman de la Rose. 
| 
7 ucene. 
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Crawford, J. P. Wickersham: The Cai { 
Mascarén and an Episode in Jacob van 
| Maerlant’s Merlijn. 
: ¥ Cory, Herbert E.: Spenser, Thomson, and 
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Espinosa, Aurelio M.: Metipsimus in Spanish 


Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 


Vol. XXVIl, 1912, New Series, Vol. XX. $3.00. 


\/ Cunliffe, J. W.: Modern Thought in Mere- 
dith’s Poems. 


Withington, Robert: The Letters of Charlotte 
—An Antidote to Die Leiden des jungen 
Werthers. 

Young, Frances Berkeley: The ge of 
Death transiated out of Italian the 
Countesse of Pembroke. 

Crawford, J. P. Wickersham: Teofilo Folen- 
Moschaea and Jose de Villaviciosa’s 


Mosquea. 
Mackenzie, W. Roy: A New Source for Man- 


Jones, "H. S. V.: The Clerk of Oxenford. 

Law, Robert Adger: Richard the Third, Act 
I, Scene 4. 

Smith, Hugh A.: Studies in the Epic Poem 
Godefroi de Bouillon. 

v Baldwin, Edward Chauncey: Marivaux’s Place 

in the Development of Character Portrayal. 

Moore, Samuel: Patrons of Letters in Norfolk 
and Suffolk, ¢. 1450. 

Lawrence, William Witherle: The Haunted 
Mere in Beowui/. 

Tynan, Joseph L.: The Influence of Greene on 
Shakspere’s Early Romance. 


Vol. XXVIII, 1913, New Series, Vol. XXI. $3.00. 


Wells, John Edwin: Political Pur- 


pose in Jonathan 4 
Smith, Hugh A.: Studies in the Epic Poem 
Godefrot de Bouillon. 
Moore, Samuel: Patrons of Letters in Nor- 
foik and —, ec. 1450. 
. Thompson, Elbert N. S.: The Theme of Para- 


side Lost. 
Paton, Lucy Allen: Notes on Manuscripts of 
the Prophécies de Merlin. 
Fortier, Aleée: Casimir Delavigne Intime. 
Curme, George 0O.: aa of the Pro- 
iv Form in Germanic. 
, J. P. Wickersham: The Viston De- 
lectable of Alfonso de la Torre and Mai- 


of Realism in Pre- 
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galité, de J.-J. 

ervill, ©. R.: arly Fame ot The 
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Young, Karl: The Origin of the Easter Play. 
Vv Babcock, Charlotte Farrington: A Study of 
the Metrical Use of the Inflectional e in 
Middle English, with Particular Reference 

v Tupper, Chaucer and the Seven 


Livi “ Corones Two ” 
the Second Nun’s Tale: a Supplementary 


» Brooke, ©. F. Tucker: The Renascence of 
in England. 1559-1689. 
Dutton, George B. French Aristotelian 
Formalists and "Thomas Rymer. 
W. Roy: A Source Medwall’s 


anni Schicch Regnard’s Légatatre 
Universel. 

Mead, The American Dia- 
lect Dicti 


Smith, M. ‘Ellwood : Four Hitherto Uniden- 
tified Letters by Alexander Pope. 
¥ Pak. H. W.: The Theme of Puradise Lost. 
Vv Kuhl, Ernest P.: Some Friends of Chaucer. 
Tolman, | Albert H.: Is Shakespeare Aristo- 


Hill, Raymond Thompson: The Enueg. 
vens, Raymond D.: Romantic Aspects of“ 
the of Pope. 
» Killis: The Poe 
Clara F.: The Later Manner of Mr. 
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James Suicide in the Plays \” 


Gay, Lue: “3 Sources of the Académie de 
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Hale "Win, Gardner: The Harmonizing ot 
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on, Edgar F Sources of Chaucer’s 
Anelida and Arci 
Tupper, Frederick, "hs The Shakespearean 


Woods, George B.: A Reclassification of the 
Perceval Romances. 
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Fe of the Modern Language Associa- 


: The Mediaval Debate“ 
Water. 
: Animals in Early Eng- J 
Literature, 650-1500. 
Stowell, William Personal Relationships 


K.: Publication before Printing. 
Bernbaum, Ernest: Mrs. Behn’s Biography a 


Hanford, James Ho 
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Fiction. 
Langley, Ernest F.: The Extant Repertory of : 
the Early Sicilian Poets. 
Tatlock, John 8. Chaucer’s Retractions. 


Foerster, hy “The Vogue of Richard 
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ll, Edgar A.: Spenser and Two Old French i 
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Schreiber, Carl F.: Deutschland ist Hamlet. 
Crawford, J. P. Wickersham: Inedited Letters 

of Fulvio Orsini to Antonio Augustfn. 
Adams, Joseph Quincy, Jr.: 

of A Warning for Fair Women. 
Procedings of the Thirtieth Annual Meeting 

Modern Language Association. 


Stork, Charles Wharton: The Influence of the iv 
Popular Ballad on Wordsworth and Cole- 


ridge. 
Bonnell, John K.: The Source in Art of the 
: So-called Prophets Play in the Hegge Col- 
Warren, F. M.: The Enamoured Moslem Prin- 
cess in Oderic Vital and the French Epic. 


Scholl, John William: Kleist at Boulogne- 
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H.: Jaufre Rudel and the Lady 
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v I.—Guillaume de Machaut and The Book of the Duchess. 


By L. E, 
II.—The Poema Bidlicum of Onulphus. By Kar Youne, 
T1I.—The Enueg and Plazer in medieval ona 
Italian. By RaymMonp THOMPSON HILL, 
“IV.—The “Character” in Restoration Comedy. By 
Epwarkp CHAUNCEY BALDWIN, - 
\/ V—Thomas Warton and the Historical Method in 
Literary Criticism. By CLARISSA RINAKER, - - 
VI.—The Lord Mayor’s Show for 1623. By meemne 
WITHINGTON, 
© VII.—The position of Group Cc in the Canterbury Tales. By 
SAMUEL Moore, - 
© VIII.—The Vogue of Guy of Warwick from the Close of the 
oo Ages to the Remmaatis Revival. By RONALD 


CRANE, 
Ix—The Original of The NowJuror. By Duptey H. Mrzs, 
alii Theo of the Novelle: 1785-1827. By 
McBurney MITCHELL, 
“ XI.—Chaucer and the Seven Deadly Sins. By Joun Lav. 
INGSTON LOWES, 
XIT.—Beowulf and the Tragedy of Finnsburg. By 
WITHERLE LAWREN 
XIII.—Stendhal and French “By Conseer SEARLES, 
XIV.—“ To be Staied.” By Evetyn May ALBRIGHT, - - 
XV.—Gaillard’s Criticism of Corneille, Rotrou, Du Byer, 
Marie de Gournay, and other writers. ny 5 
CARRINGTON LANCASTER, - 
XVI.—Richard Ceur de Lion and the Pas Saladin in Medi- 
eval Art. By Roger SHERMAN LOoMIS, - - 
“ XVII.—The Middle nglish Boongelie. By GERTRUDE H. 


CAMPBELL, 
XVIII.—The Academic Study of French Civilization. By 
L&ON GumRARD, 


XIX.—tThe Arrangement and the Date of Shakespeare's 
Sonnets. By Henry Davi Gray, 
XX.—A Possible Forerunner of the National Eple of 
France. By F. M. WARREN, 
XXI—Theodor Fontane und England. By 
XXII. The Siege of Troy in Elizabeth Literatu E 
—The Siege o an re, spec- 
ially in Shakespeare and By Joun 8, P. 
TAaTLOcK, - 
XXITI.—Cesar’s Revenge. By Harry Moroan Aynes, 
XXIV. Bi in oe Dialect of Besiliesta. By ALFONSO DE 


Sar 
XXV.—The of Jonson's The Staple of News. By 
Bivins Sto 
| XXVI—The Virtue of Friendship in the Fairie Queene. By 
JoHN ERSKINE, 
XXVII.—The Middle Englich Boongelie: Additions and Corree- 
tions. By Grrrrupe H. CAMPBELL, - 
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, Pace 

 I.—Congreve as a Romanticist. By Henry Semet Cansy, 
IIl.—Some Tendencies of Italian Lyric Poetry in the Tre- 

cento. By CHARLES E. WHITMORE, - 24 

III.—The’ of the Goncourts. By H. 


AV.—Some Evidence in Shakespeare of Contemporary Ef- 
fort to Refine the Language of the Day. By Mor- 


Ris P. TILLEY, - 65 
V.—Fashionable Society in 1 Fielding’s Time. By Gunanp 
E. JENSEN, - 79 
8 Muiopotmos as an Allegory. By M. m 
YONS, - 
VII.—Hitherto Unprinted Manuscripts of the Middle Eng- 
lish Ipotis. By JosepHine D. Sutton, 114 
VIII.—Some of Longfellow’s Sources for the Second Part of 
Evangeiine. By Murray GarpNER HILL, - 161 
IX.—The English Bal of Judas Iscariot. By 
FRANKLIN Baum, - 181 
X.—The Usurer in Elizabethan Drama. By Auris 
Bivins STONEX, : - 190 
XI.—The Puy at Rouen. By Cuas. B. Newcomer, : - 211 
XII.—A Byzantine Source for Guillaume de Terris’ 8 Roman 
de la Rose. By F. M. WaRREN, 232 


“ XI. Swift aod the Stamp Act of 1712. ‘By Josepn M. 


Vv XIV.—Shaftesbury and the Ethical Poets in England, 1700- 
1760. By C. A. Moore, 264 
XV.—Colloquial bey a in Beaumont, Fletcher, Mas- 
singe, and Shakespeare as a Test of 
By EpwARD FARNHAM, - 326 
XVI ee Chief Historical Errer in Barbour’s Bruce. By 
. H. ScHOFIELD, - 359 
XVII Relations between French “Plays and Ballets “from 
1581 to 1650. By H. Carrineton Lancaster, - 379 
XVIII.—Fourteen Unpublished Letters by Henry Crabb Robin- 
son; A Chapter in his Appreciation of Goethe. By 


ADOLPH B. BENSON, - - - - - 395 
V XIX.—Non-Dramatic Pastoral in Europe in the Highteenth 

Century. Harotp MANntTz, - 421 
Vv XX.—The Miracle lay in England—Nomenclature. By 

GeorcE R. CoFFMAN, - 448 


XXI.—Gustav Falke: Eine Studie. By F. "SCHOENEMANN, 466 
\v XXII.—The Medieval Legend of Judes Iscariot. By 


FRANKLIN BAUM, - 481 
XXIII.—The Development of _ Tatler Particularly in Regard 
News. By C. N. GREENOUGH, - 633 


; XXIV.—The Easter Sepulchrum in its Relation to ‘the Archi- 
tecture of the High Altar. By JoHn K. Bonnett, 664 
and the Bishop of Rochester. By Peroy W. 
NG - 713 
XXVI. —Whitman asa Poet of N ature. By Norman Fornstza, 736 
XXVII.—The Opening of the Episode of By 
ALEXANDER GREEN, - - 759 


GINN AND COMPANY 


announce with pleasure the publication of 


LIVING FRENCH 


By RICHARD T. HOLBROOK 


An integral part of this pleasure is pride that a 
new French book should for the first time so suc- i 
cessfully embody ideas that progressive teachers 
of French have been holding and practising for 
some time. 


The book is fitted for beginners in college and 

f for advanced work in secondary schools. Each 

lesson explains a few important facts in connec- 

tion with a natural context. The exercises, 

about one page in length, keep to the point, make 

no unreasonable demands, and provide abundant 

drill upon essentials. Briefly—the book teaches 

t the French of today in the easiest and most direct 
way possible. 


| GINN AND COMPANY | 


15 Ashburton Place 


| 
| AND | 
‘eh Be 


JUST PUBLISHT 


OLMSTED’S FIRST COURSE IN FRENCH 
By E. W. Oumsrep, Professor in the University of Minnesota. 323 pp. 12mo. 
Illustrated. $1.20. 

This is a simplification of the author’s French Grammar, The 
grammatical doctrine is limited to the absolute essentials for be- 
ginners. The exercises are very similar to those of the larger 
grammar, but less full, and the special vocabularies are shorter. 


SHORT STORIES FROM BALZAC 


Edited with notes, vocabulary, and list of 
fessor in Princeton University. xxi + 469 pp. 


Contains Le Colonel Chabert, Gobseck, La Maison du Chat qui 
Pelote, Pierre Grassou and La Bourse. 


DAUDET: TARTARIN SUR ALPES 


Edited with introduction, notes and vocabulary, by W. J. Pztroz, Assistant 
Professor in the Ohio State Gasvenaliyy xix + 263 pp. 16mo. 60 cents. 


In this excellent edition of Daudet’s masterly novel, the text is 
given complete with but a few unimportant omissions. 


MOLIERE: LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME 
=— z —— Levi, Professor in the University of Michigan. 209 pp. 
mo, 


The new edition is provided with a vocabulary. 


FUENTES AND FRANCOIS’ TRIP TO LATIN AMERICA 


With Conversation and Composition Exercises and vocabulary by VewrTuRa 
Fuentes and Victor E. Faancos of the College of the City of New York. 
196 pp. 12mo. 80 cents. 
It describes not only the people, commerce and industries of Latin- 
America, but also the principal cities and national heroes. Narrative, 
dialog and letters give variety. 


ALBES: VIAJANDO POR SUD AMERICA 


Abridged and edited with notes and me ore by Jacop WarsHaw, Associate 
Professor in the University of Missouri. 226 12mo. Illustrated. 80 cents. 


A lively description of an actual roto by a member of the Pan- 
American Union Staff. 


MEYER: GUSTAV ADOLFS PAGE 
Edited with introduction, notes and vocabulary, by R. B. en, Associate 
in Johns Hopkins dng xxviii + 160 pp. 16mo. cents. 


The text of this edition is unabridged. 


| 
| 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
. pe 19 West 44th Street 6ParkStreet 2451 Prairie Ave. : 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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BE SURE TO EXAMINE THESE BOOKS 


Translation of Dante’s Inferno. By Courtney Lanepon, Profes- 
sor of Romance Languages and Literature in Brown University. 
Nearly ready. 

Feeling that blank verse is the only satisfactory medium af- 
forded by English for a translation of the Divine Comedy, Pro- 
fessor Langdon has employed this means, endeavoring to combine 
in his work an accurate and sympathetic reproduction of the 
author’s thoughts ¢nd moods, good English, and good verse. 
This translation therefore aims to supply certain deficiencies in 
the standard translations now in print, and has the advantages 
of a parallel arrangement, the English and Italian appearing 
on opposite pages. 

The Ladies of Dante’s Lyrics. By CHartes Hatt GRANDGENT, 
Professor of Romance Languages in Harvard University. $1.35 net. 

Generously interspersed with translations from Dante’s 
lighter verses, these lectures on Violetta, Matelda, Pietra, 
Beatrice, and Lisetta will be an especially pleasing addition to 
the literature on the great thirteenth century poet. 

The Spiritual Message of Dante. By Rr. Rev. Wi11am Boyp 
CARPENTER. Portraits and illustrations. $1.50 net. 

Two papers are devoted to the man and the drama of his 
life——a drama which found natural expression in the Inferno, 
the Purgatorio, and the Paradiso, and later chapters analyze 
and elucidate each of these great portions. 

Four Essays. By the late Murray ANTHONY Porter, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages in Harvard University. $1.25 net. 

Three of these posthumous papers deal with various phases of 
Petrarch’s life and work. The fourth is called “ The Horse as 
an Epic Character.” 

Three Philosophical Poets. By Grorce Santayana. Second Im- 
pression. $2.25 net. 

Appreciative studies of Lucrecius, Dante, and Goethe. “A 
contribution to criticism of unusual character and most stimu- 
lating quality.”—Athenaeum. 

Chaucer and his Poetry. By Georce Lyman Kitrrepcr. Second 
thousand. $1.25 net. 

The Comedies of Rober. By Oscar J. CAMPBELL, Assistant 
Professor of English, University of Wisconsin. $2.50 net. 

This volume should prove indispensable to students of Euro- 

an drama, since, after a complete biography of Holberg, it traces 

is relations to French, Italian, English, and classical works. 


Maistre Charles Fontaine: Parisien. By Ricumonp L. Haw- 
KINS, Ph.D. $2.50 net. 
Correlates and supplements the investigations of numerous 


leading French students. 
If your dealer cannot show you these books, send to us. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


17 Randall Hall 280 Madison Ave. 
Cambridge, Mass. New York, N. Y. 
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J. H. FURST COMPANY 


23 S. HANOVER STREET, BALTIMORE 


PRINTERS OF 


Philological and Scientific Works 


AMONG THE PUBLICATIONS PRINTED BY US 
ARE: 


The Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America 

The Johns Hopkins University Circulars 

Modern Language Notes 

Univ. of North Carolina Studies in Philology 

Maryland Historical Magazine 


OTHER WORKS IN PRESS 


STUDIES IN THE SYNTAX OF THE LINDISFARNE 
GosPELs. By Professor Morgan CALLAWAY. 
Hesperia, Supplementary Series, No. 5. 

Der ALRauN. By Dr. SrakcK. Otten- 
dorfer Series of Germanic Monographs, No. 14. 

Las Bvrias Veras. Comedia Famosa de Ivlian 
de Armendariz. Ed. by Professor S. L. MIt- 
LARD ROSENBERG. University of Pennsylvania 
o in Romanic Languages and Literatures, 

o. 5. 


Tue Georaic. By Dr. M. L. Litty. Hesperia, 
Supplementary Series, No. 6. 


Fully equipped with Special Types, Accents, etc., 
necessary to fill orders Promptly and 
Accurately 


Special Attention given to the printing of 
Doctors’ Dissertations 
oe in Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, and the Romance 
: and Germanic Languages 
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OXFORD FRENCH SERIES 


By American SCHOLARS 
General Editor: Raymond Weeks, Ph. D. 
Orown 8vo, (744 x5), cloth. With introductions and notes. 


FRENCH SCIENTIFIC READER 
By Francis Dantes. Pp. ovi + 748, 13 illustrations..... $1.75 
“A piece of work very well done.... I shall be glad to use it.’’—Prof. 
James Geddes, Jr., Boston University. 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH 
By L. H. ALEXANDER. Pp. ww + 355...........-0eeeees $1.00 
“I am much pleased with it . . . contains the best practical presentation of 
the facts of pronunciation for class-room purposes that I have ever seen.”’——Prof. 
J. H. Bacon, Kalamazoo College. 
QUATRE COMEDIES—de Musset 
Edited by RayMoND WEEKS. Pp. wii + 301.............. 60c. 
The stories tocbuded are—Les Caprices de Marianne, Barberine, On ne saurait 


well caited a is the case of all your publications.”—Prof F. C. Downs, 
e as of. F. C. 
Union College. 
ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR—Scribe and Legouvé 
Edited by THroporE Hamitton. Pp. via + 200...... 60c. 
“Edited with the scholarly care 7, have Foot gy 2 4, us to expect in texts published 
by your house.”—Prof. Wibliam P. College. 


LE MARQUIS DE VILLEMER Send 


Edited by E. Youna. Pp. iw + 221.............. 60c. 
West Virginia University. 


LE MARIAGE DE FIGARO—Beaumarchais 
Edited by Ernest F. Lanotey. Pp. ali + 261............ 75c. 
“admirably edited.”"—Prof. C. H. C. Grandgent, Harvard University. 


OXFORD FRENCH PLAIN TEXTS 
Under the general editorship of H. L. Hutron 
Foap 8vo (6% x 4%), limp cloth, pp. 48, each 20c. 


Paris Menacé, Paris Sauvé 
Extraits de l’Histoire Anecdotique de la Guerre, 4 FRANC- 
Nowain et Paut Detay, selected and edited by G. H. 
Bdition Autorisée. 


Laurette, ou Le Cachet rouge. Par ALFRED DE VIGNY. 
Mateo Falcone, Le Coup de Pistolet;deux contes par PROSPER 


Le Lac de Gers, Le Col d’Anterne; deux contes par RODOLPHE 
TOPFFER. 


UNIVER press res: 
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JUNTA PARA AMPLIACION DE ESTUDIOS E INVESTIGACIONES 
CIENTIFICAS 


CENTRO DE ESTUDIOS HISTORICOS 
Paseo de Recoletos, 20, Madrid 


TEATRO ANTIGUO ESPANOL 


TEXTOS Y ESTUDIOS. 
En esta coleccién se publicarfn estudios sobre el teatro espa- 
fiol y se reproducirfn aquellas obras dramfticas que merezcan 
no permanecer inéditas o ser publicadas de nuevo. 


PRIMEROS VOLUMENES. 


La Serrana de la Vera de Luis Vélez de Guevara, publicada por 
R. y M4 Goyer DE MENENDEZ Un 


Vol. en 8°., VII-176 pfgs., 4 ptas. 

Cada cual lo que le toca y la Vinita de Nabot de Francisco 
de Rojas Zorrilla, publicadas por Amér1co Castro. Un vol. 
en 8°., de 270 pfiginas, 5 ptas. 


FUEROS LEONESES de Zamora, Salamanca, Ledesma y Alba 
de Tormes. LEdicién y estudios de A. Castro y F. pg Onis. I: 


Textos. Un vol. en 4°., 12 ptas. 


REVISTA DE FILOLOGIA ESPANOLA 
Director: R. Menéndez Pidal 


Bibliograffa, historia de la civilizaci6n, lengua, literatura y 
folklore 
Se publica en cuadernos trimestrales desde 1914. 
Suscripci6n: extranjero, 17 ptas., afio. 


CLEVELAND PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The John G. White Collection of Folk-lore, Oriental and 
Mediaeval Literature, owned by the Cleveland Public Lib- 
rary, has just received an interesting Italian version of Bar- 
laam and Joasaph, information about which is solicited from 
the readers of the Publications, 


The fundamental study of this romance was made by E. 
Kuhn (Abhandlungen der philos.-philol. Classe der K. bayer. 
Akad. der Wissenschaften, Bd. xx, Abt. 1, 1894). According 
to Kuhn (p. 61), the Italian texts fall roughly into two 
classes: a fuller form, whose title begins “Storia,” and a 
briefer, called “Vita.” Of the editions of the “ Vita,” 
known to Kuhn, the oldest, except for an undated fifteenth 
century text in the Trivulzian library, was published by 
Bindoni at Venice in 1539. The White copy, a “ Vita” text, 
was issued from the same press, but in 1524. Now the first 
printed edition of the “ Storia ” form did not appear till 1734 
(there is a copy in the White collection). The Cleveland 
copy, therefore, appears to be earlier than any other dated 
Italian edition. (It may be added that Harvard and the 
Library of Congress possess no dated Italian edition earlier 
than the eighteenth century). 

Furthermore, Kuhn says that, though the mss. of the 
“Vita” call King Barachias “ Alfanos,” this name is found 
in none of the few editions to which he had access. It is 
used, however, in the White copy. 


Into the details of the text there has been no leisure to 
go; but on the surface the White copy appears to be the 
oldest dated Italian edition on record, and to be unknown 
to bibliographers. Perhaps some reader of the Publications 
will be able to throw further light upon it. 


W. H. Brerr, Librarian, 
per 
Gorpon W. THAYER, 
Librarian of the John G. White Collection. 
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Heath's Modern Language Series 


Hills and Ford 
FIRST SPANISH COURSE 


Some strong points of this book are (1) that it gives essential 
rules and few exceptions—in the first eighteen lessons there are no 
exceptions—(2) that all rules are repeated in Spanish, (2) that the 
exercises are in simple, everyday Spanish and in connected discourse, 
(4) that there are exercises for oral as well as for written work, 
(5) that the gender of all words in the vocabularies is indicated by 
the definite article. 336 pages. $1.25. 


McHale 
COMMERCIAL SPANISH 

Commercial Spanish develops further the rich field for study to 
which Whittem and Andrade’s Spanish Commercial Correspondence, 
Nelson’s Spanish American Reader, and Waxman’s A Trip to South 
America are devoted. To appear shortly. 

Mr. McHate’s present position as Spanish Instructor in the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York and previous important connections 
in Chile, London, and Madrid, enable him to speak authoritatively 
of commercial conditions in Spanish America. Various maps and 
facsimiles will increase the value of this well written book. 


Altamirano: LA NAVIDAD EN LAS MONTANAS. 107 pp. 45c. 

A story of Mexico by a Mexican writer, edited with notes and 
vocabulary by M. J. Lomparp, of the Redlands, California, High 
School, and E. A. HILL, of the University of Redlands. 107 pp. 45c. 


Among our forthcoming Spanish texts are the following: 


Calderon: EL ALCALDE DE ZALAMEA, edited by Professor 
JAMES GEDDES, Jr. of Boston University. 


Benavente: TRES COMEDIAS (Sin Querer, De Pequeiias 
Causas, and Los Intereses Creados), edited by Dr. Joun Van 
Horne of the University of Illinois. 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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them for that particular purpose. Extremely technical treatises . 
~may be red by title. Subjects too large to be treated in an ordinary paper, 
meeting in the form of. abstracts lasting from five to ten minutes. The | 
papers ret in full shud be oo constructed not to more than twenty 


at most, thirty)” minutes. 


Every offering «paper, whether fe red in full or 
» hal submit to.the Secretary, by November 1, with its title, a synopsis of 


opportunity for discussion and for social intercourse. 


"4, ‘The question of ptiblication is to be decided for each paper on ita 


merit to without regard to the form in which 
_ has been presented at the meeting. 


first 
_ proof for authors’ additions and corrections in the proof of articles printed — 


contents, consisting of some fifty or words. He shal state he 
game time, whether he thinks his paper’shud be presented by title only, 
in an abstract, or red in full.. The synopses of accepted papere. 
es: 3.. The Secretary shal select the program from the papers thus offerd, 
tter in such @ way.as to make all the sensioms 
ore than an hour and a half shal be devoted toi 
at any one session. There shal be sufficient . 
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C.-L. Brown, Northwestern University, Evanston, Iit. 


Evans, Oho State Univpreity, Columbus, 

| Gaonax L. Cornell University, Ithaos, BY. 


Attan Nemsox, Smith College, Northempton, Mas, 
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